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PREFACE. 



For some years the author of this work has been collecting materials for 
writing the history of the French Revolution. With this object in view he 
has visited Paris, wishing also to become familiar with the localities rendered 
immortal by the varied acts of this drama — the most memorable tragedy, 
perhaps, which has as yet been enacted upon the theatre of time. In addi- 
tion to the aids which he has thus derived from a brief sojourn in Paris, he 
has also found the library of Bowdoin College peculiarly rich in all those 
works of religious and political philosophizings which preceded and ushered 
in these events, and in the narratives of those contemporary historians who 
recorded the scenes as they occurred, or which they themselves witnessed. 
Gtovernor Bowdoin, whose library was the nucleus of the present college li- 
brary, seems to have taken a special interest in collecting all the writings of 
the French philosophers and all the works of contemporary authors bearing 
upon the French Revolution, including — the most important of all — full files 
of the Moniteur. 

The writer would not take up his pen merely to repeat the story which 
has so often and so graphically been told before. But it is expecting too 
much of human nature to imagine that the struggles of an oppressed people 
to emancipate themselves from feudal despotism can be impartially narrated 
in the castles of nobles or in the courts of kings. It is inevitable that the 
judgment which is pronounced upon the events which such a struggle in- 
volves will be biased by the political principles of the observer. Precisely 
the same transaction will by one be condemned and by another applauded. 
He who believes in the divine right of kings to reign and in the divine obli- 
gation of the people unquestioning to obey, must condemn a people who 
endeavor to break the shackles of despotic power, and must applaud kings 
and nobles who, with all the energies of bomb-shells, sabres, and iron hoofe, 
endeavor to crush the spirit of democratic freedom. On the contrary, he 
who accepts the doctrine that sovereignty resides in the people must com- 
mend the eflforts of an inthralled nation to sever the chains of servitude, and 
must condemn the efforts of kings and nobles to rivet those chains anew. 
Thus precisely the same facts will be regarded with a very different judir- 
ment according as the historian is influenced by political principles in favor 
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of equality of rights or of aristocratic privilege. The author of this work 
views the scenes of the French Revolution from a republican stand-point* 
His sympathies are strongly with an oppressed people struggling for poKti- 
cal and religious liberty. All writers, all men profess to love liberty. 

" Despots,** says De Tocqueville, " acknowledge that liberty is an excel- 
lent thing. But they want it all for themselves, and maintain that the rest 
of the world is unworthy of it Thus there is no difference of opinion in 
reference to liberty. We differ only in our appreciation of men."* 

To commence the history of the French Revolution with the opening of 
the States-General in 1789 is as unphilosophical as to commence the history 
of the American Revolution with the battle of Lexington. No man can 
comprehend this fearful drama who does not contemplate it in the light of 
those ages of oppression which ushered it in. It is in the horrible despot- 
ism of the old monarchy of France that one is to see the efficient cause of 
the subsequent frantic struggles of the people. 

" The Revolution," says De Tocqueville, " will ever remain in darkness 
to those who do not look beyond it. Without a clear view of society in the 
olden time, of its laws, its fiiults, its prejudices, its sufferings, its greatness, 
it is impossible to understand the conduct of the French during the sixty 
years which have followed its fitll."t 

There is often an impression that the Revolution was a sudden outbreak 
of blind unthinking passion — a tempest bursting from a serene sky; or like 
a battle in the night — masses rushing blindly in all directions, and friends 
and foes in confusion and phrensy smiting each other. But, on the con- 
trary, the Revolution was of slow growth, a storm which had been for cen- 
turies accumulating. The gathering of the clouds, the gleam of its embo- 
somed fires, and the roar of its approaching thunders arrested the attention 
of the observing long before the storm in all its fury burst upon France. 
A careful historic narrative evolves order from the apparent chaos, and ex- 
hibits, running through the tumultuous scene of terror and of blood, the 
K-ration of causes almost as resistless as the operation of physical laws. 

The writer has freely expressed his judgment of the transactions which 
he has narrated. " The impartiality of history," says Lamartine, " is not 
that of a mirror which merely reflects objects; it should be that of a judge 
who sees, listens, and decides.":}: The reader will not be surprised to find 
that some occurrences which historians caressed in regal courts and baronial 
halls have denounced as insolent and vulgar are here represented as heroic 
and noble. 

Every generous heart will respond to the sentiment uttered, in this con- 

* Tlie Old R^ime and the Reyolatioii, by Alexis de locqueville, Introduction, p. xi. 

t lb., p. 258. t LamAitine, Hutoiy of the Girondists, i., 10. 
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nection, by Thiers. " I have endeavored to stifle," he says, " within my 
own bosom every feeling of animosity. I alternately figured to myself that, 
bom in a cottage, animated with a just ambition, I was resolved to acquire 
what the pride of the higher classes had unjustly refused me ; or that, bred 
in palaces, the heir to ancient privileges, it was painftd to me to renounce a 
possession which I regarded as a legitimate property. Thenceforth I could 
no longer harbor enmity against either party, i pitied the combatants, and 
I indemnifiea myself by admiring generous deeds wherever I found them.''* 

One simple moral this whole a¥rfdl tragedy teaches. It is, that the laws 
must be so just as to command the assent of every enlightened Christian 
mind, and the masses of the people must be trained to such intelligence and 
virtue as to be able to appreciate good laws and to have the disposition to 
maintain them. Here lies the only hope of our republic. 

The illustrations which embellish these pages are from the artistic pencil 
of Mr. C. E. Doepler, who went to Paris that he might with more historical 
accuracy delineate both costumes and localities. To the kindness of Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. we are indebted for the privilege of copying the exquisite en- 
graving of Marie Antoinette at the Revolutionary tribunal, which forms the 
Frontispiece. 

John S. C. Abbott. 

Bruhswick, Maine, Nov., 1858. 

* Thiers, French Revolation, Introduction. 
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THE PRENCH REYOLUTION. 



CHROlS^OLOaY 



OF THE 



FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



1789. 
May 5. Opening of the States-General at Versailles — The tiers-etat, 

661 deputies; 285 nobles; 308 clergy; total, 1254. 
6. Division between the different orders respecting the mode of 
verifying their powers. 

10. The electors of Paris declare themselves in permanent session. 

23. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the tiers-etat, the dif- 
ferent orders meet separately. The clergy and nobility 
communicate to the tiers-etat the renunciation of their 
privileges, and submit to pay their proportion of the public 
Imrdens. 

'June 17. The deputies of the tiers-etat, already joined by some of the 

clergy, declare their Assembly to be the only legal one, and 
constitute themselves as The National Assembly. The As- 
sembly declares all the taxes illegally imposed, but it 
authorizes the levy of them provisionally, only till the day 
of its first separation. 

20. The Oath of the Tennis Court. 

23. Royal Session of the States-General. 

27. The union of the several Orders in the National Assembly. 

30. The Parisians set at liberty the French guards imprisoned in 
the Abbaye. 
July 2 — 9. A great number of troops collected around Paris. 

11. Change of the ministry — Dismissal of Necker. 

12. Eiots in Paris. The Prince de Lambesc, at the head of the 

German dragoons, charges the populace in the Tuileries. 
Camille Desmoulins recommends an appeal to arms. The 
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green cockade is assumed. Conflict between the French 
Guards and the Royal German regiment. 
July 13. First organization of the militia of Paris. The barriers at- 
tacked and burned. 

14. Storming of tlie Bastille. Massacre of Governor De Launay 

and Flesselles, prevot des marchands. The red and blue 
cockade (the city colors) substituted for the green cockade. 

15. The King and his brothers repair to the National Assembly. 

The troops collected round Paris dismissed. Approval of 
the institutions of the national guard. The electors nomi- 
nate Bailly mayor of Paris^ and Lafayette general-in-chief 
of the national guard. 

16. Eecall of Necker — Count d'Artois and the Prince de CondS 

emigrate. 

17. The King proceeds to the Hotel do Ville of Paris. The King 

assumed the red and blue cockade. 

22. Fresh disturbances on account of the deamess of com. Mas- 

sacre of Foulon and of Berthier de Sauvigny. 
26. The tricolored cockade adopted. 
Aug. 1. The cannon of Chantilly^ and of the He-Adam, taken posses- 
sion of and brought to Paris. 

4. The National Assembly decrees that the constitution shall be 

preceded by the declaration of the rights of man and of the 
citizen. Abolition of the feudal system, and of all privi- 
leges in France. 

18. Democratic insurrection at Liege. 

23. Decree proclaiming liberty of opinions, religious and political. 
31. Suppression and dissolution of the French guards. 

Sept. 9. The National Assembly declares itself permanent. 

10. It adopts as a principle that the legislative body shall consist 
of only one chamber. 
Oct. 1. Declaration of the Rights of Man in society. 

2. Entertainment given by the Life-guards at Versailles. 

5. 6. The populace at Versailles. The King and all his family 

are. brought to Paris. 
14. The Duke of Orleans goes to England. 

19. The first sitting of the National Assembly. 

21. Decree conferring upon the tribunal of the Chatelet the cogni- 
zance of the crime of high treason against the nation. Mar- 
tial law introduced. 
Nov. 2. Ecclesiastical property declared national property. 

6. Institution of the society of " The Friends of the Constitu- 

tion," which subsequently became " The Society of the 
Jacobins." 
Dec. 19. Creation of territorial assignats. 

24. Decree declaring all Frenchmen admissible to all offices. 
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1790. 
Jan, 15. Division of France into eighty-three departments. 

21. Equality of punishments enacted, whatever the rank of the 

culprits. 

26. The Assembly forbids its members to accept any government 

office. 
Feb. 13. Abolition of monastic voax'b. Suppression of the religious orders. 

19. Execution of the Marquis de Favras. 

20. Lafayette proclaims in the National Assembly, that, when 

oppression renders a revolution necessary, insurrection is 
the most sacred of duties. 
Mar. 16. Abolition of " Letires de Cachet/* 

17. Appropriation of ecclesiastical property. 

28. Suppression of the salt-tax. 
April 1. PubUcation of the " Red Book." 

29. Free trade in com. 

80. Institution of the jury. 

May 10. Massacre of the patriots of Montauban. 

12. Institution, by Lafayette and Bailly, of the Society of 1789, 
(afterwards the club of the Feuillans), to counterbalance 
the influence of the Jacobin club. 

22. The Assembly decrees that the right of declaring war and 

making peace belongs to the nation. 
Jime 8. Insurrection of the blacks at Martinique. 

9, 10. The civil list fixed at 25,000,000 livres. 
19. Abolition of nobility. 
July 10. Decree restoring to the heirs of dissenters expelled by the Edict 

of Nantes their confiscated property not yet sold. 
14. First National Federation. 
Aug. 6. Abolition of the droits d*aubainc (seizing the property of 

aliens). 
16. Justices of the peace instituted. 

81. Revolt of the Swiss soldiers at Chateau- Vieux. 
Sept. 4. Dismissal and Retreat of Necker. 

6. Suppression of the parliaments. 

10. Funding of the public debt. 

29. Creation of 800,000,000 of forced assignats. 
Oct. 9. Insurrection of the mulattoes in Santo Domingo. 
Nov. 4. Insurrection in the Isle of France. 

27. Civil constitution of the clergy. Institution of the Tribunal 

of Cassation. 
Dec. 80. Institution of the patents for inventions. 

1791. 
Jan. 28. The French armv is increased to the war establishment. 
Feb.- 12. Abolition of the monopoly for the cultivation of tobacco. 
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Feb. 28. The leaders of the populace proceed to Vincennes and attempt 

to massacre the prisoners. The day of the Daggers. 

April 2y 4. Death and funeral of Mirabeau. 

23. Louis apprises the foreign courts that he has taken the oath to 
observe the future constitution. 

May 4. Annexation of Avignon and of Venaissin to France. 

15. Admission of the free people of color to an equality with the 

whites. 
June 2. Louis XVL, being intimidated^ gives his consent to many de- 
crees. 
5. The King denied the privilege of pardoning criminals. 

10. Louis XVI. secretly protests against the sanctions which he 

has given to decrees, and also against those which he may 

hereafter give. 
19. Robespierre is elected public accuser for the tribunal of the 

Seine. 
21 — 25. Flight to and return from Varennes. The emigration of 

Monsieur. 

26. The Life-guards disbanded. 

July 6. Appeal of the Emperor Leopold to the sovereigns of Europe 

to unite for the deliverance of Louis XVL 
7. Louis XVI. disavows the armaments equipping by the emi- 
grants. 

11. Petition for the King's dethronement. 
17. The unfurling of the red flag. 

21. Institution for the deaf and dirnib established. 

25. Treaty of Berlin against France between Prussia and Austria. 

30. Suppression of decorations and orders of knighthood. 

Aug. 17. Decree enjoining emigrants to return to France. 

27. Treaty of Pilnitz intended to consolidate the coalition. 

Sept 3 — 13. Completion and presentation of the constitution to the 

King. 
14. Louis XVI. accepts the constitution and swears to maintain it. 

29. Decree relative to the national guard. 

30. Last sitting of the Constituent Assembly. 
Oct. 1. First sitting of tlie Legislative Assembly. 

5. Commencement of the famine. The farmers refuse to take 
assignats in payment for com. 
14. The King issues a proclamation to the emigrants exhorting 
them to rally round the constitution. 

16. He writes to his brothers to induce them to return to France. 

The minister of war announces that 1900 officers have left 
their regiments and emigrated. 

28. Decree requiring Monsieur to return to France within two 

months, upon the penalty of being deprived of his right to 
the regency. 
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Oct. 30. Massacres at Avignon. 

Nov. 12. The King refuses to sanction the decree against the emigrants. 

17. Petion is elected mayor of Paris. 

22. Port-au-Prince (Santo Domingo) burned. 

26. Chabot enters the King's presence with his hat on. 

29. The Assembly requires the King to call upon the princes of the 

empire not to allow the assembling of emigrants in their 

territories. 
Dec. 2. Manuel elected procureur-syndic of the commune. 

14. The King announces to the Assembly that he will declare war, 

if the foreign courts disregard his declarations in favor of 

the Revolution. 
19. The King puts his veto to the decrees relative to priests who 

refuse to take the civic oath. 

1792. 
Jan. 1. The King's brothers, as emigrants, are decreed under accusa- 
tion. 

23, 24. First pillage of the grocers of Paris. 

Feb. 7. Treaty between Austria and Prussia to quell the disturbances 

in France. 
9. The property of emigrants sequestrated. 
Mar. 1. Death of Leopold II. His son Francis succeeds him. 

2. Institution of the King's constitutional guard. 

3. Murder of the mayor of Etampes in the execution of his duty, 

19. Amnesty granted to the assassins of Avignon. 

30. Appropriation of the property of emigrants. 

April 6. Suppression of religious communities. Prohibition of ecclesi- 
astical costumes. 

20. Declaration of war against Austria. 

28. First hostilities and reverses in Belgium. General Theobald 

Dillon murdered by his soldiers. 
May 3. Decrees of accusation passed against Boyou, author of VAmi 

du Roi, and Marat, author of VAmi du Peuple. 

29. The King's paid guard disbanded. The National Assembly 

constitutes itself in permanent session. 
June 8. Decree ordaining a camp of 20,000 men near Paris. Opposed 

by the King. 
12, 13. Dismissal of the ministers, Servan, Roland, and Clavieres. 
20. The populace at the Tuileries. 
26. First continental coalition against France. 
28. Lafayette appears at the bar to demand, in the name of his 
army, the punishment of the authors of the outrage of 
the 20th. 
July 6. All the ministers of Louis XVT. resign. 
7. Francis II, elected Emperor of Germany. 
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July 11. Decree declaring the country in danger. 

14. Third Federation. 

30. Arrival of the Marseillaise in Paris. 
Aug. 10. The Tuileries attacked and stormed. 

11. Suspension of the King — Formation of an executive council. 

13. Imprisonment of the King and the royal family in the Temple. 
13 — 21. The foreign ambassadors leave Paris. 

14. Decree directing the sale of the property of the emigrants. 

18. Flight of Lafayette. 

28, 29. Law ordaining domiciliary visits. 
Sept 2. Confiscation of the property of the emigrants. 

2 — 6. Massacres in the prisons of Paris. 

9. Massacre of the prisoners from Orleans at Versailles. 
16. The Garde-Meuble robbed of the Crown jewels. 

20. Battle of Valmy. 

21. Closing of the Legislative Assembly — Opening of the National 

Convention — Abolition of royalty — Proclamation of the 
republic. 

22. Commencement of the republican era — ^^Decree ordaining the 

renewal of all the administrative, municipal, and judicial 
bodies, as suspected of being gangrened with royalism. 

23. Entry of the French into Chambery — Conquest of Savoy. 

28. Nice taken. 

29. Louis XVL separated from his family. 
Oct. 8. The siege of Lille raised. 

9. Law ordaining the immediate death of every emigrant taken 
in arms. 

10. The titles of ciloyen and ciloyenne adopted. 

15. Suppression of the order of St. Louis. 

22. Entire evacuation of the French territory by the allies. 

23. Law banishing the emigrants in mass and forever, and de- 

creeing the penalty of death against all, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, who shall return to France. 
Nov. 6. Victory of Jemappes. 

7. Decree for putting Louis XVL upon his trial. 

19. The Convention, by a decree, promises aid and succor to all 

those nations which may desire to overthrow their govern- 
ments. 

20. Discovery of the iron chest. 

Dec. 4. Decree pronouncing the penalty of death against all who shall 

propose or attempt to rest^jre royalty in France. 

11. First examination of Louis XVL 

16. Decree banishing the Bourbons, with the exception of the- 

prisoners in the Temple and the Duke of Orleans — Orleans 
continues to sit in the Convention. 
25. Louis XVL writes his will. 
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Dec. 26. Defence of Louis XVI. delivered by Deseze. 

27. Commencement of the debates in the National Convention. 
31. England refuses to recognize the minister of the French Re- 
public. 

1793. 
Jan. 13. Basseville murdered at Rome. 

14. End of the debates in the Convention relative to Louis XVI. 
15 — 20. Votes and scrutinies for the sentence on Louis XVL, the 
appeal to the people, the reprieve, etc. 

20. Notification to Louis XVL of the sentence of death pronounced 

upon him — ^I^ast interview of the King with his family — 
Murder of Lepelletier St. Fargeau. 

21. Execution of Louis XVL 

24. The Convention attends the funeral of Lepelletier. 

28. Louis Xavier (Monsieur) assumes the title of Regent of 

France, and proclaims Louis XVIL King. 
31. Incorporation of Nice with France. 
Feb. 1. The Convention declares war against England and Holland. 

24. Decree ordaining the levy of 300,000 men. 

25, 26. Plunder of the grocers' shops in Paris. 
Mar. 5. The colonies declared in a state of siege. 

7. The Convention declares war against Spain. 

9. Commissioners of the Convention sent with unlimited powers 

into the departments — Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

First coalition against France formed by England, Austria, 

Prussia, Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Two Sicilies, the 

Roman States, Sardinia, and Piedmont. 
10, 11. Institution of the revolutionary tribunal. 

12. Conmaittees of surveillance established in Paris. 

11 — 15. Insurrection in La Vendee — Cholet taken by the insur- 
gents. 

18. Battle of Neerwinden. 

21. Decree ordaining the punishment of death against all who shall 
propose an agrarian law. 

25. Institution of the committee of general safety. 

28. The emigrants banished forever — Confiscation of their prop- 
erty. 
April 1. Defection of Dumouriez. 

6. The committee of public welfare instituted by a law — ^Appre- 
hension of the Duke of Orleans — Representatives of the 
people sent to the republican armies. 

13. Marat decreed under accusation bv the Convention. 

14. The Spaniards overrun Roussillon. 

24. Marat acquitted and carried in triumph to the hall of the Con- 
vention. 
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May 4. A maximum fixed for the price of com and flour. 
10. First meeting of the Convention at the Tuileries. 
18. The Girondins obtain the institution of the commission of the 

twelve to watch the motions of agitators. 
20. Forced loan of 1000 millions imposed upon the rich. 
26. Insurrection in Corsica. 

29. Insurrection in Lyons against the Jacobins. 

30. 31, June 1, 2. Eevolution of May 31. Downfall of the Gi- 

rondins. 
June 5. Federalist insurrection at Marseilles and Caen. 

8. Blockade of the ports of France by England. 

9. Protest of 73 deputies against the acts of the Convention on 

the 31st of May, and the 2d of June. 
10. Saumur taken by the Vendeans. 
21 — 24. Insurrection in Santo Domingo — The Cape burned. 

23. Martial law repealed. 

29. The constitution submitted to the primary assemblies. 
28, 29. Nantes attacked by the Vendeans. 
July 3. Decree commanding the siege of Lyons. 

4. Foundlings named the children of the country. 
13. Marat assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 

24. Capitulation of Mayence. 

26. Establishment of telegraphs. 

27. Robespierre nominated a member of the committee of public 

welfare. 

28. Capitulation of Valenciennes. 

Aug. 1. Marie Antoinette removed to the Conciergerie. 

7. Decree declaring Pitt an enemy of mankind. 

8. Suppression of all academies and literary societies. 

10. The constitution of 1793 accepted by 44,000 communes. 
15. Institution of the great book of the public debt. 

22. Adoption of the first eight heads of the civil code. 

23. Law ordaining the levy en masse, 

Sept. 5. Decree enacting that a revolutionary army shall travel over the 

departments with artillery and a guillotine. 
7, 8. Victory gained over the English at Hondschoote. 

11. Establishment of the maximum for com and flour. 
15. Investment and siege of Toulon. 

17. Law of the suspected. 
Oct. 10. Lyons taken by the army of the Convention — The government 

declared revolutionary till a peace. 

15, 16. Victory of Wattignies — The blockade of Maubeuge raised. 

16. Marie Antoinette condemned and executed. 

17 — 19. Defeat of the Vendeans at Cholet — Passage of the Loire* 

31. The Girondins executed. 

Nov. 6. The Duke of Orleans (Philip Egalite) executed. 
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Nor. 10. The Catholic worship superseded by that of Beason — ^Revolu- 
tionary massacres at Lyons. 

11. Bailly executed. 

16. Lotteries suppressed. 
Dec. 4. Organization of the Revolutionary government. 

12, 13. The Vendeans defeated at Mans. 

20. Toulon retaken. 

22. The Vendeans defeated at Savenay. 

26, 27. Weissenburg retaken — The blockade of Landau raised. 

1794. 
Jan. 1. Decree enacting that every condenmed general shall be executed 

at the head of his army. 
4. Noirmoutiers taken — ^D'Elbee executed. 
16. Marseilles declared rebellious and to have lost its najne. 

21. Decree enacting that the anniversary of the execution of Louis 

XVI. shall be celebrated as a national festival — Drownings 
(noyades) at Nantes. 
Feb. 4. Decree abolishing slavery in the colonies. The negroes de- 
clared French citizens — Decree enacting that sentences upon 
ecclesiastics shall be executed without appeal. 

15. The Convention determines that the national flag shall be 

composed of three vertical stripes of equal breadth — red, 
white, and blue. 

22. A maximum fixed for articles of ordinary consimiption. 
24. Decree qualifying denouncers to be heard as witnesses. 

Mar. 5. Danton, Camille Desmoulins, etc., executed. 

22. Decree proclaiming justice and integrity the order of the day. 

April 1. The executive council suppressed and succeeded by twelve 

commissions composed of members of the Convention, and 
subordinate to the committee of public welfare. 

4. Decree enacting that accused persons brought before the revolu- 

tionary tribunal who resist the national justice, shall not 
be allowed to plead, and sentenced forthwith. 

5. Decree that every member of the Convention shall give an 

account of his conduct, moral and political, and of his 
circumstances. 
14. Decree that the remains of J. J. Rousseau shall be removed 
to the Pantheon. 

16. Decree that all those who live without doing anything, and 

complain of the Revolution, shall be transported to Guiana. 
May 7. The Convention acknowledges the existence of the Supreme 

Being. 
10, Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVL, executed. 
18. Victory of Turcoing. 
22. Execution of young females at Verdun. 
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May 26. Decree that no quarter be given to the English and Hanoveri- 
ans — CoUioure, St. Elme, and Port-Vendres retaken. 
June 1. Establishment of the School of Mars in the plain of Sablons — 

Sea-fight of the 13th of Prairial — Heroism of the crew of 
the Vengeur. 
8. Festival of the Supreme Being. 
10. Decree that any moral document may be used as evidence 
against a person accused before the revolutionary tribunal ; 
and that there shall be in future no official defenders. 
23. Battle of Croix-des-Bouquets. 

25. Charleroi taken. 

26. Decree that com and forage of this year's growth be put in 

requisition — Victory of Fleurus. 

27. Institution of a police legion for the city of Paris. 

July 4. Decree that the foreign garrisons in French fortresses, which 

refuse to surrender within twenty-four hours after the first 
summons, shall be put to the sword. 

6. Landrecies retaken. 

26. (8th of Thermidor). llobespierre at the Jacobin club. 

27, 28. (9th and 10th of Thermidor). Downfall of Robespierre. 
29. Execution of eighty-three members of the general council of 

the commune outlawed on the 27th. 
Aug. 1. Fouquier-Tinville apprehended. 

12. A new revolutionary tribunal installed. 
16. Quesnoy retaken. 

23. All persons of seventy in confinement set at liberty. 

24. Decree limiting the powers of the committee of public welfare. 
27 — 30. Valenciennes and Conde retaken. 

31. Explosion of the powder-magazine at Grenelle — ^Decree for 
checking the progress of Vandalism. 
Sept 1. Barere, Billaud-Varennes, and Collot-d'Herbois, turned out 

of the committee of public welfare — That committee had 
been prorogued and re-elected fourteen times successively. 
10. Attempt to assassinate Tallien. 

24. Destruction of the English settlements at Sierra-Leone. 
Oct. 2. Victory of Aldenhoven. 

7. Lyons resumes its name. 

10. Institution of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades. 

12. The Convention forbids all political correspondence between 
popular societies in their collective name. 

20. The Normal School instituted. 

23. The School of Mars suppressed. 
Nov. 1. Great dearth. The inhabitants of Paris receive but two ounces 

of bread per day. The busts of Marat and Lepelletier de- 
stroyed — The body of Alarat dragged from the Pantheon 
and thrown into a sewer. 
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Nov. 9. The Jacobins attacked by the Gilded Youth. 

12. Decree closing the hall of the Jacobin club. 

17 — 20. Battle of Montagne Noire. 
Dec 2. Amnesty offered to the Vendeans and Chouans. 

8. The deputies proscribed on the .'ilst of May, 1793, readnutted 

into the Convention. 

9. Decree that in future the secrecy of letters shall not bo violated 

in the interior. 

16, 17. Carrier condemned and executed. 

24. The laws of the maximum repealed. 

30. The decree enacting that no quarter shall be given to the Eng- 
lish and Hanoverians repealed. * 

1795. 
Jan. 19. The French enter Amsterdam — Conquest of Holland* 

20. A Dutch fleet taken by French Cavalry. 

Feb. 2. Kepeal of the penal laws issued against Lyons. 

6. Holland constitutes itself a republic. 

9. Treaty of peace between France and Tuscany. 
15. First pacification of La Vendee. 
Mar. 2. The late members of the committee of public welfare placed 

under accusation. 
8. The outlawed deputies readmitted into the Convention. 

15. Decree that each inhabitant of Paris shall be allowed but one 

pound of bread per day: laboring people only to have a 
pound and a half. 

21. Institution of the Central School of Public Works (afterwards 

the Polytechnic School) — Law against seditious assemblies. 
April 1. Transportation of the late members of the committee of public 

welfare (12th Germinal). 
5. Treaty of peace between the French Republic and Prussia. 

7. Establishment of the uniformity of weights, measures, and 

coins, upon the decimal system. 
24. Massacres in the prisons of Lyons. 
May 7. Execution of Fouquier-Tinville. 

16. Alliance between tlie French and the Batavian republics. 
17 — 19. Jacobin insurrection at Toulon. 

20. Disturbances of the 1st of Prairial. 

22. Insurrection of the faubourg St. Antoine. 

24. Disarming of the faubourg St. Antoine and the sections of 
Paris. 

30. The public exercise of the Catholic religion authorized. 

31. The extraordinary revolutionary criminal tribunal suppressed. 
June 1 — 5. Insurrection at Toulon quelled. 

2. Funeral honors paid to Feraud, the deputy. 

8. Death of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVT. 
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June 17. Death of Bomme, Qoujon, Soubrani, etc. 

24. Charette again takes up arms in La Vendee. 
July 21. The emigrants lay down their arms at Quiberon. 

22. Treaty of peace between France and Spain. 

Aug. 3. Institution of the Conservatory of Music. 

22. The constitution of the year III. adopted. 

23. Decree definitely dissolving the popular societies. 

30. Decree enacting that two-thirds of the members of the new 
legislative assemblies shall be, for the first time only, ex- 
clusively chosen from the National Convention. 
Sept. 23. . Proclamation of the aeeeptance of the constitution of the year 

III. by the people. 
Oct 1. Belgium and all the conquered countries on the left bank of 

the Rhine incorporated with the Bepublic 
2. Landing of Count d'Artois in Ile-Dieu. 
6. Insurrection of the 13th of Vendemiaire. 

25. Formation of the Institute decreed. 

26. End of the National Convention. 

28. First meeting of the Council of the Ancients and the Council 

of the Five Hundred. 
Nov. 1. Formation of the Directory — Lareveillere-Lepaux, Le Tour- 

neur, Eewbel, Barras, and Camot chosen directors. 
4. The Directory establishes itself at the Luxembourg. 

17. Evacuation of the Ile-Dieu. 

23 — 27. Battle and victory of Loano. 

1796. 
Jan. 1. Institution of the ministry of the police. 
Feb. 2. The twelve municipalities of Paris installed. 

24. Stofflet, again in arms at La Vendee, taken and shot. 
Mar. 29. Charette shot at Nantes. 

April 2 — 9. Insurrection in Berry, which is quelled inunediately. 
11, 12. Battle of Montenotte. 
13, 14. Battle of Millesimo. 

22. Battle of Mondovi. 

May 10. Battle of the bridge of Lodi. 

15. Treaty of peace Ix^tween the French Kepublic and the King of 
Sardinia — The French enter Milan. 
Jime 4. Battle of Altenkirehen gained by Jourdan. 

21. Armistice granted to the Pope, by Bonaparte. 

23. Moreau crosses the Rhine at Kehl. 

29. The castle of Milan taken. 

July 9. Battle of Ettlingen gained by Moreau. 

Aug. 5. Victory of Castiglione. 

15. Definite pacification of La Vendee. 

18. Offensive and defensive alliance between France and Spain. 
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Sept. 5. The French enter Trent 
8. Battle of Bassano. 

15. Battle of St George — ^Wurmser blockaded in Mantua. 
Oct 2. Battle of Biberach, gained by Moreau. 

8. Spain declares war against England. 
10. Treaty of peace between the Republic and the King of the Two 

Sicilies. 
22. Corsica retaken from the English. 
Nov. 16 — 17. Victory of Arcole. 

Dec. 20. Rupture of the conferences at Paris with Lord Malmesbury. 
24 — 27. Expedition to Ireland; productive of no result. 

1797. 
Jan. 9. Capitulation of KehL 
14, 15. Battle of Rivoli. 

16. Battle of La Favorita — Capitulation of Provera. 
Feb. 2. Mantua taken. 

5. Surrender of the tete de ponte of Huninguen. 

19. Treaty of peace between the French Republic and the Pope. 
Mar. 16. Passage of the TagUamento. 

April 15. Preliminaries of peace between France and Austria, signed at 

Leoben. 

18. Battle of Neuwied gained by Hoche. 

20, 21. Passage of the Rhine at Diersheim, by Moreau. 

May 16. The French enter Venice — Overthrow of the old Venetian gov- 
ernment. 
31. Revolution at Gtenoa — Creation of the Ligurian Republic. 

Jime 28. Occupation of Corfu. 

July 9. Establishment of the Cisalpine Republic. 

Aug. 24. Repeal of all the laws relative to the exile or confinement of 

priests refusing to take the oath. 

Sept. 4. Violent proceedings of the 18th of Fructidor. 

17. Rupture of the conferences at Lille for peace with England. 

19. Death of General Hoche. 

30. Law for dividing the public debt into three thirds, of which 
one only is consolidated. 
Oct. 17. Treaty of peace between France and Austria. 
Dec. 9. Opening of the congress of Rastadt. 

10. Reception of General Bonaparte by the Directory. 
28. Riot at Rome — IMurder of General Duphot — The French lega- 
tion leaves the Papal territories. 

1798. 
Jan. !• Law concerning the constitutional organization of the colonies. 
5. Forced loan of eighty millions to defray the war expenses. 
27. Invasion of Switzerland. 
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Feb. 10. The French 6nter Rome. 

15. The Koman Republic proclaimed. 
Mar. 1. The Rhine acknowledged by the congress of Rastadt as the 

boundary of the French Republic. 

5. Berne taken. 
April 17. Organization of the national gendarmerie. 

19. Landing of the English near Ostend: all killed or taken. 

26. Incorporation of Geneva with France. 

! May 1. Holland constitutes itself the Batavian Republic. 

9. The English evacuate Santo Domingo. 
19. Sailing of the expedition for Egypt. 
f Jime 10—13. Taking of Malta, 

j July 1 — 3. Landing in Egypt. 

j 21. Battle of the Pyramids. 

f ' , 27. Suspension of commercial relations between France and Amer- 

ica. 
Aug. 1, 2. Sea-fight at Aboukir. 

21. Creation of the institute of Egypt. 

22. Landing in Ireland of 1150 French under the command of 
Humbert. 

Sept. 5. Establishment of the conscription. 

8. Humbert, attacked by 25,000 English^ is forced to surrender. 

15. The Porte declares war against France. 
Oct. 8. Battle of Sedyman. 

22 — 24. Insurrection at Cairo. 
Nov. 24. Imposition of a tax on doors and windows. 
Dec. 5. Battle of Civita Castellana — Defeat of 40,000 Neapolitans 

under General Mack, by 6000 French under Macdonald. 

6. Declaration of war against the Kings of Naples and Sardinia. 
8 — 10. Occupation of Turin by General Joubert — The King of 

Sardinia cedes Piedmont to France. 

9. Ratification of tlie treaty of peace between the French and 
Helvetic republics. 

14. Reoccupation of Rome by Championnet. 

18. Treaty of alliance between England and Russia against France. 

1799. 
Jan. 23. Naples taken by Championnet. 

Mar. 1 — 4. Hostile movements of the French and Austrian armies on 

the Rhine. 

7. Coire taken — Conquest of the coimtry of the Orisons by the 
French. 

10. Expedition to Syria — Jaffa taken. 
25. Defeat of the French at Stockach. 

27. Seizure of Pope Pius VT., who is carried to France. 

16. Victory of Mount Tabor. 
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April 27. Defeat of the French at Cassano. 

28. Murder of the French plenipotentiaries at Rastadt 
May 21. The army of the East raises the siege of Acre. 

24. The citadel of Milan taken by Suwarrow. 
June 8. Zurich taken by the Archduke Charles. 

17, 18. Events of the 30th of Prairial — Three of the directors are 

turned out by the legislative body. 
17—19. Defeat of the French at Trebbia. 
July 12. Law authorizing the relatives of emigrants and nobles to be 

seized as hostages. 

25. Victory of the French at Aboukir. 
30. Mantua taken by the Austrians. 

Aug. 15. Defeat of the French at Novi. 

22. General Bonaparte quits Egypt. 

29. Death of Pope Pius VI. detained a captive at Valence. 
Sept. 19. Defeat of the Anglo-Russian army at Bergen, in Holland. 

25 — 29. Battle of Zurich. Defeat of the united Austrians and 
Russians. 
Oct. 16. Arrival of Bonaparte in Paris. 

18. Capitulation of Anglo-Russians at Alkmaer. 

Nov. 9, 10. Revolution of the 18th Brumaire — Bonaparte proclaimed 

provisional Consul. 
Dec. 16. Law organizing the Polytechnic School. 

26. Constitution of the yfear VIII. — Bonaparte nominated First 

Consul, Cambaceres and Lebrun associated with him as 
second and third Consuls. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

Extent of Franco. —Character of its earl j iDhnbiInn la.— Conquest ofGaul.— B«rb(manI^TaBioll■ 
— The Frank*.— PhHrMinonEl.—Clovis.—Introdui'tioii of Chriatianity.— Cloiilda.— Merovin- 
eian nynaBiy,— Fields uf March.— Anecdote of Clovis.— Tho Parisii.— Strifo wilh the Nubleii. 
—Moorish Invaition.— Charles Martol.— Pepin.— Fields of May.— CharlcmBRne.- Uia Policy. 
—Feudal SyMem.— The Ciiurch.- Bolts.- Louis V,— tlugU Cnpei.— Fwlkmenl establishoil 
bj Philip the Fair. 

COULD one have occupied some stand-jioiiil in the clouds fifty jcara before 
the birth of our Savior, and have looked down upon that portinu of an- 
cient Gaul whieb has since been called France, he would have seen an im- 
mense undulating plain about six hundred and fifty miles square, bounded 
on the north by the Rhine, on the cast by the craggy cliffs of the Alps, on the 
south by the almost impassable barriers of the Pyrenees, and on the west by 
the ocean. This beautiful realm, moat admirably adapted in its physical fea- 
tures, its climate, and its soil to be inhabited by man, was then mostly cov- 
ered with forest. Vast rivers, with their innumerable branches flowing in 
every direction, beautified the landscape and rendered the soil exuberantly 
fertile. About twenty millions of people, divided into more than a hundred 
independent tribes, inhabited this fiiir land. Life wa.s with them all a scene 
of constant battle. They ever lived with weapons of war in their hands, 
seeking to encroach upon the rights of others or to repel those who were 
crowding upon them. 

In this state of affairs imperial Rome cast a glance over the Alps upon 
Gaul, and resolved upon its conquest and annexation to the empire. Julius 
Ciesar, atthe headof forty thousand men, descended through the defiles of the 
mountains and entered Gaul between the Lake of Geneva and Mount Jura. 
After a series of campaigns extending through ten years, and after sweeping 
with his invincible legions nearly two millions of men from his path, he suc- 
ceeded iu the entire subjugation of the country. Roman governors were ap- 
pointed over the several provinces, and fortresses were reared and garrisoned 
by twelve hundred Roman soldiers, who enforced the laws of the empire. The 
arts, the civilization, and the refinements of Home were gradually extended 
over the serai-barbaric Gauls, and for nearly four hundred years the country 
enjoyed general peace and prosperity. The soulliem portion of the province 
became distinguished for its schools, its commerc-e, and its elegance. 

Toward the close of the third c^^ntviry the Roman Empirt', enervated by 

luxury and vice, was visibly on the decline. Then commenced that mighty 

flood of invaaion from the north which finally overran the whole of southern 

B 
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Europe, sweeping before it almost eveiy vestige of the pow 
of the C^isare, Army afler army of skin-clad warriors, in aspect savage as 
wolves and equally merciless, crossed the Itbine, and in lierce and intermin- 
able battle fought their way over the pluins of Gaul. For nearly four hund- 
red years barbarian hordes from the shores of the North Sea, from the 
Hteppes of Tartary, even from far-oft' China, were pouring down upon south- 
ern Europe, Those in the rear crowded forward those in the advance. 
These clannish tribes, every where victorious, were slow to amalgamate. 
Each retained its distinctive laws, language, customs, and manners. For 
more than two centuries this cruel war continued, and all Gaul presented 
but a scene of tumult, terror, and carnage. 

Among the marshes of the Lower Rhine there dwelt a fierce tribe called 
Franks, or Freemen. Early in the fifth century, Pharamond, the sovereign 
chief of this tribe, a man of extraordinaiy energy and sagacity, formed a 
confederacy with several other adjacent tribes, crossed the Rbiue at various 
points, and after a series of terrific conflicts, which were protracted through 
many years, overpowered the Gaula under their Roman leaders, and took 
possession of the country nearly as far as the River Sonime. Being the 
leading chief of the confederated tribes, he exerted a kind of supremacy over 
the rest, which may perhaps be considered as the first dawning of the French 
monarchy. The successors of Pharamond retained his conquests, and grad- 
ually extended their dominions until they were in possession of all the coun- 
try between the Rhine and the Loire. 

In the year 480 Clovis succeeded to the chielUiinship of the confederation. 
Ambitious, unscrupulous, and energetic, he pushed his invading armies 
toward the Pyrenees, and for thirty years nearly all the south of France 
was a volcano of smoke and flame. His march, though attended with many 
reveraes, was triumphant, and at the close of his career in the year 611 
nearly all Gaul was partially subjected to his sway. 

Christianity had previously entered Gaul from Rome. Clovis married 
Clotilda, the daughter of a Christian bishop. In the heat of one of his bat- 
tles, as the tide of victory was setting against him, Clovis, raising his hands 
and eyes to heaven, exclaimtnl, 

''0 God of Clotilda! if thou wilt interpose and grant me this victory, I will 
renounce idols forever and become a Christian." 

He gained the victory, and on the next Christmas-day Clovis was bap- 
tized. But a man more thoroughly wicked never played the hypocrite. 
By treachery the most loathsome, he caused all the chiefe to be assassinated 
who could be regardetl in the least degree as his rivals, and, placing chiefs 
subject to his will at the head of all the different tribes, he attained such a 
supremacy as has led historians to speak of Clo\-is as the first monarch of 
the conquered realm. The dynasty thus estabhshed lias been called the 
Merovingian, from Merovius, the grandfather of Clovis. From this success- 
ful invasion of the Franks all Gaul received the name of France. The lead- 
era of these victorious bands occasionally had general assemblies, held in the 
open air, to deliberate respecting important movements. These meetings 
were very large, as all the chipfa and sub-chiefs came in battle array, sur- 
rounded by an ostentatious and well-armed retinue. As these assemblies 
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were usually held in the inontli of March they received the name of Fields 
of March, Champt de Mars. The interests of the confederation rendered it 
not unfrequently necessary that these assembUea should be convened. This 
■was the origin of the States General of France, which, twelve centuries later, 
opened the drama of that terrible revolution, which is universally regarded 
as the most awful tragedy of time. 

An incident which occurred during one of these assemblies held by Clovia 
interestingly illustrates the character of that barbaric chief and the stale of 
the times. A silver vase was included in the plunder taken from the church 
of Rheima afler the conquest of that city. The plunder was divided at Sois- 
sons. The bishop of the church earnestly solicited that the vase might be 
restored to him. Clovis advocated the wishes of the bishop. Oiie of the 
Frank warriors, jealous of hia chief's interference, with one blow of hie 
battle-axe crushed the vase, sternly declaring that Clovis was entitled to his 
share of the plunder and to no more. The chieftain, though glowing with 
rage, ventured not to utter a word. 

At the next review of his troops, Clovis, approaching the soldier, took 
his weapon as if to inspect it. Pronouncing it to be unfit for use, he threw 
it disdainfully upon the ground. As the soldier stooped to pick it up, Clovis 
with one blow of his battle-axe crushed his skull, exclaiming, " Thus didst 
thou strike the vase at Soissons."* 

The monarchy, thua established by usurpation, treachery, and blood, was 
very precarious and shadowy in its power. There was no acknowledged 
metropolis, no centralization of authority, no common laws. The whole 
country was occupied by the various tribes of invaders, each, under its own 
local chiefs, claiming independence, governed by its own customs, and hold- 
ing the province upon which it chanced to have taken possession. Thus the 
supremacy of Clovis was neither precisely defined nor boldly claimed. 

When Csesar, five hundred years before the rise of Clovis, invaded Gaul, 
he found a tribe, called the Parrisii, dwelling upon the banks of the Seine, 
with their principal village — which consisted of a few barbarian huts of mud, 
with straw roofs, and without chimneys — upon a small island embraced by 
the river. From the name of the tribe the village itself was subsequently 
called Paris. Such was the origin of that worid-renowned metropolis which 
for ages has been the focal point of literature, science, art, and bloody 
revolutions. During the sway of the Romans the city had increased very 
considerably in population and importance, and Clovis selected it as his 
capital. 

For about three hundred years the successors of Clovis maintained their 
supremacy. During all this period there was a constant conflict between 
the king and the heads of the other tribes, or the nobles as they gradually 
began to be called. An energetic monarch would occasionally arise and 
grasp extended power. But he would perhaps be succeeded by a feeble 
ruler, and the nobles would again rally and make vigorous encroachmeuta 
upon the royal assumptions. The only cotitest, however, was between the 
king and the nobles. The mass of the people ware in abject servitude, with 
no recognized rights. 

• GrCR. Tnr., book ii., c. 28. 
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In the year 732 the Moors, who liad crossed the sea from Africa and had 
overrun Spain, began to crowd down in battle array through the defilee of 
the Pyrenees upon the plains of France. A auccesafti! general, Charles 
Martel (tlie hammer), so cjdled from the tremendous blows he dealt the ene- 
my, met them and drove them back with prodigious slaughter. Bj his 
achievements he acquired immense popularity and renown. As a very 
feeble prince then occupied the throne, Charles Martel collected the reins 
of power into his own hands, and, though nominally but an illustrious gen- 
eral, became in reality the ruler of France. Satisfied with the possession of 
power he was not ambitious of the kingly title, or thought it not prudent to 
grasp at too much at onee. 

At the death of Charles Martel, hia son Pepin, a man of great energy and 
ambition, drove the imbecile king, Childeric III., into a cloister, and look 
his seat unresisted U]X)n the throne. The dynasty thus established is called 
the Carlovingian, from Charlemagne, the most illustrious of this line of kings. 
The nation cordially approved of the act. As Pepin conid not claim tLe 
throne by right of hereditary descent, he founded his title to reign upon the 
regal power which his father had in reality exercised, and upon the well- 
known assent of the nation. To confirm his authority still more, he appealed 
to the Pope. The Church was now in the plenitude of its power; and the 
Pope, grateful for the service which Charles Martel had rendered the Church 
by driving back the infidels, with alacrity consented to establish Pepin upon 
the throne by the august rites of religion. 

Pepin, as his leading warriors had now become horsemen, changed the 
time of the general assemblies from the month of March to May, as the 
latter month waa more convenient for forage, and the Assembly hence re- 
ceived the name of Fields of May, Chumps de Mai. At these meetings the 
king presided, and the body was composed of the higher clergy and the 
nobility. Occasionally, a small delegation of the most distinguished of the 
people, who were called the Third Estate, Tiers Elal, had been admitted. 
Pepin called together only the clergy and the nobility, declining to admit 
the Third Estate to the Assembly. Subsequently some kings admitted the 
Third Estate, and others excluded them, according to their caprice. Ques- 
tions relating to war, peace, and the enactment of general laws were sub- 
mitted to this body, and decided by the majority. The chiefs only could 
speak. The assembled warriors clamorously and with clashing of arms ex- 
pressed assent or dissent. 

The world- renowned Charlemagne, succeeding his father Pepin, ascended 
the throne in the year 768. France at that time presented every where an 
aspect of decay and wild disorder. This monarch, illustrious both as a war- 
rior and a statesman, fused the heterogeneous and warring tribes into a com- 
pact nation. Still, the mass, though consolidated, was conglomerate, its 
component parts distinctly defined. All France bowed submissive to hia 
Bway. Like a whirlwind he traversed Spain with his armies. Italy speed- 
ily acknowledged his supremacy. The vast empire of Charlemagne soon 
vied with that of ancient Rome, embracing nearly the whole of Europe. * 

It was an important point in the policy of Charlemagne to humble the 
nobles. He wished to surround his throne with an aristocracy enjoying 
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privilege anfl splendor, but deprived of all political power. He wished 
himself to appoiut tlie rulers of the proviuces, and not to allow those offices 
to be hereditary with the counts and the dukes. Therefore he endeavored 
to ally the jievple with himself in resisting the powerful barons. He also, 
with thy same object in view, sedulously courted the affections of the 
Church, C4mfcrring many of the most important offices of the state upon the 
high ecclesiastics. 

Charlemagne ordered the Assembly to meet twice every year. Every 
count was commanded to bring to this cougresa thirteen of the moat iufluen- 
tial of the people within his jurisdietion. They usually met in two bodies, 
the ecclesiastical leaders in one spot, the military in another. Sometimes, 
by order of the king, they both met together. The king held his court at a 
little distance, and by messengers received constant reports from the two 
bodies. Weighing the result of their deliberations, he issueti his decree, 
which all recognized as law. Such was the germ of deliberative assemblies 
in France. 

Charlemagne established several schools. In these he assembled for se- 
vere study maTiy of the young men of the empire, selecting the low-born as 
well as the sons of the nobles. As he was very desirous that his reign 
should be embellished by the attainments of men of letters, he frequently 
examined these schools himself. One of the historians of those days writes : 

" When, after a long absence, Charlemagne relumed to Gaul, he ordered 
the children to be brought to him, to show him their exercises and verses. 
Those belonging to the lower classes exhibited works beyond all hope, but 
those of noble descent had only trifles to show. The wise monarch, imitat- 
ing the Eternal Judge, placed those who had done well on his right hand, 
and thus addressed them : 

" ' A thousand thanks, my sons, for your diligence in laboring according 
to my orders and for your own good. Proceed. Endeavor to perfect your- 
selves, and I will reward you with magnificent bishoprics and abbeys, and 
you shall be ever honorable in my sight.' 

" Then he bent an angry countenance uijon those on his left hand, and, 
troubling their consciences with a lightning look, with bitter irony, and 
thundering rather than speaking, he burst upon them with this terrible 
apostrophe : 

" ' But for you, nobles, you sons of the great — delicate and pretty minions 
as you are, proud of your birth and your riches — ^j'ou have neglected my or- 
ders and your own glory, and the study of letters, and have given yourselves 
up to ease, sports, and idleness.' 

" After this preamble, raising on high his august head and his invincible 
arm, he fulminated his usual oath : 

" ' By the King of Heaven I care little for your nobility and beauty, how- 
ever others may admire you. You may hold it for certain that, if you do 
not make amends for your past negligence by vigilant zeal, you will never 
obtain any thing from Charles.' "* 

Wherever Charlemagne led his legions, he baptized the vanquished ; and 
the conquered tribes and nations ciilled themselves Christians. The ignorant 
* Monach. Sanfiiill, b. i., c. ii., sqq., ne ijuotod by Michelet. 
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barbarkns eagerly accepted the sacrament for the sake of the white baptis- 
mal robe which was given to each proselyte. 

The vast empire of Charlemagne under his effeminate successors rapidly 
crumbled to pieces. In ceaseless coniftcta and fluctuations the chiefs of the 
tribes, or nobles, gradually regained the power which had been wrested from 
them by Charlemagne. Upon the ruins of the empire arose the feudal sys- 
tem, and France became a monarchy but in name. The throne, shorn of its 
energies, retained but the shadow of power, ilaugbty dukes, surrounded 
by their warlike retainers, and impregnable in massive castles which had 
been the work of ages, exercised over their own vassals all the prerogatives 
of royalty, and often eclipsed the monarch in wealth and splendor. The 
power of the duke became so absolute over the serfs who tilled his acres, 
and who timidly huddled for protection beneath the ramparts of the castle, 
that, in the language of the feudal code, the duke "might take all they had, 
alive or dead, and imprison them when he pleased, being accountable to 
none but God." 

France again became but a conglomeration of independent pro\'inceB, with 
scarcely any bond of union. The whole landscape was dotted with castles 
strongly built upon the river's bluff, or upon the craggy hill. These baro- 
nial fortresses, massive and sombre, were flanked by towers pierced with 
loop-holes and fortified with battlements. A ditch often encircled the walls, 
and an immense portcullis or suspended gate could at any moment be let 
down, to exclude all entrance. The apartments were small and comfortless, 
with narrow and grated windows. There was one large banqueting-hall, 
the seat of baronial splendor, where the lord met his retainers and vassals in 
intercourse in which ariatocratic supremacy and dem<icratic equality were 
most strangely blended. Every knight swore fealty to the baron, the baron 
to the duke, the duke to the king. The sovereign could claim military 
service from his vassals, but could exercise no power over their serfs, either 
legislative or judicial. It not unfrcquently happened that some duke had a 
larger retinue and a richer income than the king himself 

A poor knight implored of the Count of Champagne a marriage -portion 
for his daughter. A wealthy citizen who chanced to be present said, " My 
lord has already given away so much that he has nothing left." "You do 
not speak the truth," said the count, "since I have got yourself;" and he 
immediately delivered him up to the knight, who seized him by the collar, 
and would not liberate him until he had paid a ransom of twenty-five hund- 
red dollars. A French knight relates this story as an instance of the count's 
generosity. 

These lonls were often highway robbers. Scouts traversed the country, 
and armed men who filled their castles watched for travelers. The rich 
merchant who chanced to fall into their hands was not only despoiled of all 
his goods, but was often thrown into a dungeon, and even tortured until he 
purchased his ransom at a price commensurate with his ability. 

Under this feudal sway the eldest son was the sole possessor. "As for 
the younger children," exclaims Michelet, with indignant sarcasm, " theirs is 
a vast inheritance! They have no less than all the highways, and over and 
fibove, all that is under the vault of heaven. Their bed is the threshold of 
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their father's bouse, from which, shivering and ahungered, they can look 
upon their elder brother sitting alone by the hearth where tliey too have 
sat in the happy days of their childhood, and perhaps he will order a few 
morsels to be flung to them notwithstanding the dogs do growl. ' Down, 
dc^s, down, they are my brothers 1 they must have something as well as 
you.' " 

The Church was the only asylum for the younger sons of these great fam- 
ilies, lu her bosom ambitious ecclesiastics, as bishops, archbishops, and car- 
dinals, often attained a degree of splendor and of authority which ihe baron, 
the count, or the duke in vain strove to emulate. The unmarnetl daugh- 
ters took refuge in the monasteries, or were shut up, in seclusion which was 
virtual imprisonment, in the corners of the old chateaux. Thus the con- 
vents, those castles of the Church, were reared and supported mainly to pro- 
vide for the privileged class. The peasant in the furrow looked with equal 
dread upon the bishop and the baron, and regarded them equally as his op- 
pressors. 

These proud bishops assumed the character and the haughty air of feudal 
lords. They scorned to ride upon the lowly mule, but vaulted upon the 
back of the charger neighing for the battle. They were ever ready for a 
fray, and could strike as sturdy blows as ever came from the battle-axe of a 
knight. The vows of celibacy were entirely disregarded. Some took wives ; 
others openly kept concubines. These younger sons of the nobles, dressed 
in the garb of the Church, were found to be such dangerous characters that 
there was a general demand that they should be married. " Laymen are so 
convinced," says one of the ancient writers, " that none ought to be unmar- 
ried, that in most parishes they will not abide a priest except he have a con- 
cubine." The lords spiritual endeavored to fashion the Church upon the 
model of the feudal system. Abbeys and bishoprics, with all their rich en-' 
dowments, pa&sed by descent to the children of the bishops* 

An incident which occurred in the year 911 throws much light upon the 
rudeness of those barbaric times. Rollo, the chieftain of a band of Norman 
pirates, entered the Seine, committing fearful ravages. Charles IV., appro- 
priately called Charles the Simple, alarmed by bis progress and unable to 
raise a force sufficient to check him, sent an archbishop to offer him the pos- 
session of Normandy, with the title of hereditary duke, if he would peace- 
ably take possession of this territory and swear allegiance tfl the king, Rollo 
eagerly accepted the magnificent offer. In performing the ceremony of 
swearing feaity, it was necessary, according to custom, for Rollo to prostrate 
himself before the king and kiss his feet. The haughty Norman, when called 
upon to perform the ceremony, indignantly drew himself up, exclaiming, 

" Never, never will I kiss the foot or bow the knee to mortal man." 

After some delay it was decided that the act of homage should be per- 
formed by proxy, and Rollo ordered one of his stalwart soldiers lo press his 
lip upon the foot of the king. The burly barbarian strode forward, as if in 
obedience to the command, and, seizing the foot of the monarch, raised it 
high above his head, and threw the monarch prostrate upon the floor. The 
Norman soldiers filled the hall with derisive shouts of laughter, while the 
* 8«e the abnndani proof of iheie itAteintinls in Miehelet'a History of France, p. 198. 
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king and his courtiers, intimidated by barbarians so fierce and defiant, pru- 
dently concealed their chagrin. 

The Carlovingian dynasty held the throne for two hundred and thirty -five 
years. Louis V., the last of tliis race, died in 987. lie was called, from bis 
indolence and imbecility, the Idler. As he sank into an inglorious grave, 
an energetic and powerful noble, Hugh Capet, Duke of the Isle of France, 
with vigorous arm thrust the hereditary claimant into a prison and ascended 
the throne. Thus was established the third dynasty, called the Capetian. 

For two hundred and fifty years under the Capets, France could hardly 
be called a kingdom. Though the name of king remained, the kingly au- 
thority was extinct. The history of France during this period is but a his- 
tory of the independent feudal lords, each of whom held his court in his own 
castle. None of these kings had power to combine the heterogeneous and 
discordant elements. The fragile unity of the realm was broken by differ- 
ences of race, of customs, of language, and of laws. But in this apparent 
chaos there was one bond of union, the Church, which exerted an almost 
miraculous sway over these uncultivated and warlike men. The ecclesias- 
tics were strongly in favor of the Capeb^, and were highly instrumental in 
placing them upon the throne. 

With the Capets commenced a royal line which, in its different branches, 
running through the houses of Valois and of Bourbon, retained the throne 
for eight hundred years, until the fall of Louis XVL in 1798. 

About the year 1100 we begin to hear the first faint murmurs of the peo- 
ple. Some bold minds ventured the suggestion that a man ought to be free 
to dispose of the produce of his own labor, to marry his children without 
the consent of another^ to go and come, sell and buy without restriction. 
Indeed, in Normandy the peasants broke out in a revolt. But steel-clad 
knights, in sweeping squadrons, cut them down mercilessly and trampled 
them beneath iron hoofs. The most illustrious of the complainants were 
seized and hung to the trees, as a warning to all murmurers. The people 
were thus taught that trees made good gibbets. When their turn came they 
availed themselves of this knowledge. 

In the year 1294 Philip the Fair established a court in Paris called the 
Parliament This was purely an aristocratic body, and was, in general, en- 
tirely subservient to the king's wishes. Similar parliaments w^^re estab- 
lished by the great feudal princes in their provinces. There were occasional 
contentions between the parliaments and the king, but the king usually suc- 
ceeded in compelling them to obedience. The Parliament enjo3''ed only the 
privilege of registering the royal edicts. In the reign of Louis XIV. the 
Parliament ventured to express a little objection to one of the tyrannical or- 
dinances of the monarch. 

The boy-king, eighteen years of age, was astounded at such impudence, 
lie left the chase, and, hastening to the hall, entered it whip in hand. He 
could send them one and all to the Bastille or the block, and they knew it, 
and he knew it. The presence of the king brought them to terms, and they 
immediately became as submissive as fawning spaniels. 
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Ik the year 1828 the direct line of the Gapete became extinct by the death 
of Oharlea IV., who left no male descendant. The nobles, assembled in 
parliament at Paris, assigned the crown to Philip, Count of Vatoie, a nephew 
of the former king. He was crowned at Rheims, in May, 1328, as Philip VI. 
The nobleB, having thus obtained a king according to their wishes, com- 
plained to him that they had borrowed large sums of money from wealthy 
merchants and artisans, which it was inconvenient for them to pay, and that 
it was not consistent with the dignity of the French nobility that they should 
be harassed by debis due to the low -bom. The king promptly i.-^8U .'d a de- 
cree that all these debts should be cut down one fourth, that four months 
grace should be allowed without interest, and then, that these plebeian cred- 
itors might be reduced to a proper state of humility, he ordered them all to 
be imprisoned and their property to be confiscated, The merciless monarch 
doubled the taxes upon the people, and created a court at Paris of such mag- 
nificence that the baronial lords abandoned their castles and crowded to the 
metro]>olis to share its voluptuous indulgences. Even neighboring kings, 
attracted by the splendor of the Parisian court, took up their abode in Paris, 
The nobles needed vast sums of money to sustain them in such measureless 
extravagance. Thoy accordingly left stern overseers over their estates, to 
drive the peasants to their toil and to extort from them every possible far- 
thing. 

The king, to replenish his ever-exhausted purse, assumed the sole right of 
making and selling salt throughout the realm. Each family, always except- 
ing the nobles, who were then exempted from every species of tax, was re- 
quired to take a certain quantity at an exorbitant price. 

Vincennes was then the great banqneting-hall of Europe. In its present 
decay it exhibits but little of the grandeur it presented four hundred years 
ago, when its battlements towered above the forest of oaks, centuries old, 
which surrounded the castle — when plumed and blazoned squadrons met in 
jousts and tournaments, and when, in meteoric splendor, hunting bauds of 
lords and ladies swept ihe park. Brilliant as was this spectacle, no healthy 
mind can contemplate it but with indignation. To support this luxury of a 
few thousand nobles, thirty millions of people were plunged into the extreme 
of ignorance, poverty, and miaerv- 

Again th-? king and 'he nobles had empty purses, nud were greatly in 
debt. By an arbitrary decree all the coin of the kingdom was called in. 
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It was then passed through the miut greatly debased. With Hob debased 
coin the debts were paid, and then aji order was issued that the coin should 
be regarded at its depreciated value. 

With the lapse of centuries intelligence had gradually increased, and there 
was now quite a growing middling class between the peasants and the no- 
bles — artisans, merchants, manufacturers, and literary and professional men. 
These outrages had at length become intolerable. Human nature could en- 
dure no more. This middle class became the leaders of the blind and mad- 
dened masses, and hurled them in fury upon their foes. The conspiracy 
spread over the kingdom, aud in all the towns and throughout the country 
tiie signal for revolt was simultaneously given. It was a servile insurrec- 
tion, accompanied by all the horrors inevitable to such a warfare. The de- 
based populace, but little elevated above the brute, were as merciless as the 
hyena or the wolf Pbrensied with rage and despair, in howling bands they 
burst upon the castles, and the wrongs of centuries were terrifically avenged. 
We need not tell the story. Violence, torture, flame, and blood exhausted 
their energies. Mothers and maidens suffered all that mortals can endure 
in terror, brutal indignities, shame, and woe. In war even the refined and 
courteous often become diabolical ; but those who have been degraded by 
t^es of ignorance and oppression, when they first break their fetters, gener- 
ally become fiends incarnate. 

The nobles so thoroughly despised the peasants that they had not dreamed 
that the starving, cringing boors would dare even to think of emerging from 
their mud hovels to approach the lordly castle of rock, with its turrets and 
battlements and warlike defenders. The sheep might as well conspire against 
the dogs and the wolves. The peasant had hardly indivnduality enough even 
to receive a name. He was familiarly called Jack Goodman, tTaques Bon- 
homme. This insurrection of the Jacks, or of the Jacquerie as it is usually 
called, was, aflsr much devastation and bloodshed, quelled. Barbaric phren- 
sy can seldom long hold out against disciplined valor. One half of the pop- 
ulation of France fell a prey to the sword, or to the pestilence and femine 
which ensued. 

This was the first convulsive movement made by the people. Defeated 
though they were, and with their fetters riveted anew, they obtained new 
ideas of power and right which they never forgot. Already we begin to 
hear many of the phrases which four hundred years later were upon all 
lips, when the monarchy and the feudal aristocracy were buried in one com- 
mon grave. 

The house of Valois retained the throne for two hundred and sixty-one 
years. During these two and a half centuries, as generations came and went, 
storms of war and woe were incessantly sweeping over France. The history 
of the kingdom during these dreary ages is but the record of the intrigues 
of ecclesiastics, the conflicts between monarchs and nobles, and the sweep of 
maddened armies. The Tlnrd Estate, the people, continued to be deprived of 
almost all social and political rights. They were debased by ignorance and 
depres.=ied by in1o!er;ible burdens. The monarchy was gradually crntraliz- 
ing power. The chiefs and sub-chiefs of the conglomerated tribes were los- 
ing their feudal authority and lapsing into nobles of higher and lower nmk, 
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whose splendor was obtaiDed by exemption frc 
and by enormoua taxation of the people. The Roman Catholic Church, un- 
der the Popes, blazed with almost supernatural splendor over Europe ; and 
the high dignitaries ol' llie Church, as lords epirilual, were as luxurious, 
haughty, and domineering as were any of the lords temporal. 

Henry III., the last of the Valois race, was stabbed by a friar in 1589, and 
died leaving no iiaue, Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, as the nearest 
relative, claimed the crown. He ascended the throne as Henry TV., and 
after several years of civil war put down all opposition. He was the first 
of the Bourbon family who swayed the sceptre, and by far the most able and 
energetic. Under his vigorous sway the kingdom became consolidated, the 
throne attained a great supremacy over the nobles, and the resources of the 
realm were greatly developed, llenry IV. was sincerely devoted to the in- 
tereata of France. He encouraged commerce, manufactures, and the arts; 
endeavored to enforce equitable laws, and under his wise administration the 
peopk made decided advances in wealth and intelligence. He retained the 
throne for twenty-one years, imtil 1610, when he died beneath the dagger of 
an assassin. Though Henry governed for the people, he did not admit 
them to any voice in public affairs. During his long reign no assembly 
was convened in which the people had any representation. 

Henry IV, at bis death left a son, Louis, nine years of age. The mother 
of this child, Mary of Medicis, was invested with the regency. When this 
prince was fourteen years of age he was considered by the laws of France ss- 
having attained his majority. He accordingly, while thus but a boy, mar- 
rying a bride of fifteen, Anne of Austria, ascended the throne as Louis XIII. 
For twenty-eight years this impotent prince sat ujjon the throne, all the 
time in character a bashful boy devoid of any qualities which could com- 
matid respect. Cardinal Richelieu was during this reign the real monarch 
of France. Measurelessly ambitious, arrogant, and cruel, he consolidated the 
despotism of the throne, and yet, by far-reaching policy, greatly promoted 
the power and grandeur of the kingdom. This renowned minister, stern, 
vindictive, cruel, shrinking from no crime in the accomplishment of his 
plans, with the dungeons of the Bastilles of France and tlie executioner's axe 
at his command, held the impotent king and the enslaved kingdom for near- 
ly thirty years in trembling obedience to his will. 

The Chateau of Versailles was commenced by Eichelieu. He also, in the 
year 1635, established the French Academy, which has since exerted so pow- 
erful an influence upon literature and science throughout Europe. Richelieu 
died in December, 1642, and six months after, in May, 1643, Louis XHI., 
who, during his reign, had been but a puppet in the hands of the cardinal, 
followed him to the tomb. As the monarch was lying upon his dying bed, 
he called his little son, five years of age, to hia side, and said to him, "What 
is your name ?" " Louis Fourteenth," answered the proud boy, already eager 
to grasp the sceptre. " Not yet, not yet," sadly rejoined the dying father. 

Anne of Austria held the regency for nine years, until her son, having at- 
tained the age of fourteen, had completed hia minority and assumed the 
crown. Under this powerfiil prince the monarchy of France, as an unlimit- 
ed despoliam, became firmly established. The nobles, though deprived of ' 
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all political power, were invested with such enormous privileges, enabling 
them to rcvi'l in wealth and luxury, tbat tbey were ever ready to unite with 
tbe king in quelling all uprising of the people, who were equally robbed by 
both monarch and noblt;. During the long reign of this monarch, for Louia 
XIV. sat upon the throne for seventy-two years, if we consider his reign to 
have commenced when he was proclaimed king upon the death of his fa- 
ther, France made vast strides in power, wealth, and splendor. Palaces arose 
almost outvying the dreams of an Oriental imagination. The saloons of 
Marly, the Tuileries, the Louvre, and Versailles, were brilliant with a splen- 
dor, and polluted with debaucheries, which Babylon, in its most festering 
corruption, could not have rivaled. Tbe nobles, almost entirely surrender- 
ed to enervating indulgence, were incapacitated for any post which required 
intellectual activity and energy. Hence originated a class of men who be- 
came teachers, editoi^ scientific and literary writers, juriata, and professional 
men. In the progress of commerce and manufactures, wealth increased with 
this class, and the king, to raise money, would often sell, at an enormous 
price, a title of nobility to some enriched tradesman. 

A numerous and powerful middle class, rich and highly educated, was 
thus gradually formed, who had emerged from the people, and whose sym- 
pathies were entirely with them. The nobles looked upon all these, how- 
ever opulent, or cultivated in mind, or polished in manners, with contempt, 
as low-born. They refused all social intercourse with them, regarding them. 
as a degraded caste. They looked with even peculiar contempt upon those 
who had purchased titles of nobility. 

They drew a broad line of distinction between the nobles and the ennobled. 
The hereditary aristocracy, proud of a lineage which could be traced through 
a hundred generations, and which was lost in the haze of antiquity, exclaim- 
ed with pride, instinct to the human heart : 

" You may give a lucky tradesman, in exchange for money, a title of no- 
bility, but you can not thus make him a nobleman ; you can not thus con- 
stitute him a lineal descendant of the old Frank barons ; you can not thua 
constitute him a Lorraine, a Montmorency, a Rohan. God alone can create 
a nobleman." 

Thus they regarded a man who had been ennobled by a royal decree, or 
who had descended from a father or a grandfather thus ennobled, as a new 
man, an upstart, one hardly redeemed from contempt. The doors of their 
saloons were closed against him, and he was every where exposed to morti- 
fying neglect. A noble whose lineage could be traced for two or three cen- 
turies, but whose origin was still distinctly defined, was considered as perhaps 
belonging to the aristocratic calendar, though of low estate. The fact that 
the time once was, when his ancestors were known to be low-born, was a 
damaging fact, which no subsequent ages of nobility could entirely efface. 
He only was the true noble, the origin of whose nobility was lost in ihe 
depths of the past, the line of whose ancestry ran so far back into the oI>- 
Bourity of by-gone ages that no one could tell when it commenced. 

It has generally been said that there were three estates in the realm ; the 
clergy composing the first, the nobles the second, and the people the third. 
But thu higher class of the clfrgy, luxuriating in the bishopries and the ab- ' 
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baciea, with llifir licli I'nioluniL'iits, were the sons of llu- imbility. and shared 
in all tlie jirivilL'gea and popular oiliuni pertaining to tUut ulasa. The lower 
clergy, duvoted lo apostolic labors and poverty, belonged to the people, and 
were with them in all their sympathies. Thus there were in reality but two 
classes, the privileged and the nujjriviki/ed, the patrician and the plebeian, the 
bix payer and the Ittx receiver. The castle, whether baronial or mona:4tic in 
its architecture, was the emblem of the one, the thatched cottage the symbol 
of the other. Louis XJV., as Madame de Mainteuoa testifies, was tihoekail to 
learn that Jesus Christ a;isociated with the poor and the humble, and eon- 
versed freely with them. 

Soon after the succession of Louis XTV. to the throne he became con- 
vinced that the maintenance of the Romish hierarchy was essential to the 
stability of his [jower. He eonsequently commenced a series of persecutions 
of the Protestants, with the determination of driving that faith entirely irom 
France, In 1662 he issued a decree that no Protestant should be buried i.'X- 
ccpt after sunset or before sunrise. Protestant mechanics or shop-keepers 
were not allowed to have apprentices. Protestant teachers were permitted 
!■) iiutruet only in the first rudiments of letters, and not more than twrlve 
Protestants were allowed to meet together for the purposes of worship. No 
Protestant woman could be a nurse iji the chamber of infancy ; no Catholic 
could embrace Protestantism or marry a Protestant woman under pain of 
exile. Catholic magistrates were empowered to enter the dying chambers 
of the Protestants to tease them, when gasping in death, to return to the 
Catholic faith. In four years, between 1680 and 1684, more than twenty 
royal edicts were issued against the Protestants, decreeing, among other 
Things, that no Protestant should be a lawyer, doctor, apothecary, printer, or 
^'roeer. Children were often taken by violence from Protestant parents, that 
tiiey might be trained in the Catholic faith. 

Madame de Maintcnon, the unacknowledged wife of Louis XIV., wished 
lo bring buck into the fold of Rome a young lady, Mademoiselle de Mur9ay, 
She consequently wrote to her brother; 

" If you could send her to me you would do me a great pleasure. There 
are no other means than violence, for they will be much alHicteil in the 
family by De Murray's conversion. I will send you a htlre de cachH (secret 
warrant) in virtue of which you will take her into your own house until you 
find an opportunity of sending her off."* » 

Such outrages as these were of constant occurrence. Zeal for the con- 
version of the Protestants never rose to a higher pitch. At the same time 
Louis XTV. could bid defiance to God's commands, and insult the moral 
sense of the nation by traveling with his wife and his two guilty favorites, 
Madame de Montespan and Madame laTallitire, all in the same carriage. 
The profligacy of the ecclesiastics and the debauchery of the court mid the 
nobles, though less disguised during the wild satumaha of the succeeding 
regency, wag never more univcrsid than during this reign. This was the 
golden age of kings. Feudality had died, and democr-icy was not bom. 
The monarchy was absolute. The nobles, deprived of all juAitiad power, 

* HiMoire de Hadamo dc Maintenon, et Art principBnx ErcQemenu da Reiine de Louis XIV. 
Par M. lo Due dc Noillcs, Pnri", 1348. 
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e^ted merely as a luxurious appeudage and embellishineiit to the throne, 
while the people, unconscious of either power or rights, made no movements 
to embarrass the sovereign.* 

In the year 1681 Louis XIV, commenced his system of dragooning the 
Protestants into the Catholic faith, ne sent regiments of cavalry into the 
provinces, quartered them in the houses of the Protestants, placing from four 
to ten in each family, and enjoined it upon these soldiers to do every thing 
ihey could to compel the Protestants to ri.'turn to the Catholic faith. Scenes 
ensued too awful to be narrated. He who has nerves to endure the recital 
can find the atrocities minutely detailed in " L'HisUnre de VEdii de Nanles, par 
alias Benmt." 

The bmtal soldiery, free from all restraint, committed every conceivable 
excess. They scourged little children in the presence of their parents, that 
the shrieks of agony of the child might induce tlie parents to abjure their 
faith. They violated the modesty of women and girls, and mangled their 
bodies with the lash. They tortured, mutilated, disfigured. And when 
htmian nature in ila extreme of agony yielded, the exhausted victim was 
compelled to sign a recantation of his faith, declaring that he did it of his 
own free will, without compulsion or persuasion. In their terror the Prot- 
estants fled in ail directions, into the fields, the forests, to caves, and made 
desperate endeavors to escape from the kingdom. Multitudes died of ex- 
haustion and famine by the way-side and on the sea-shore. Large tracts of 
country were thus nearly depopulated. Madame de Maiatenon wrote to 
her brother, sending him a present of a large sum of money : 

" I beseech you employ usefully the money you are to have. The lands 
in Poitou are sold for nothing. The distresses of the Protestants will bring 
more into market. You can easily establish yourself splendidly in Poitou." 

The Protestant countries, England, Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark, 
issued proclamations to these persecuted Christians offering them an asylum. 
The court was alarmed, and interdicted their leaving the kingdom under 
penalty of condemnation to the galleys, confiscation of their property, and 
the annulling of all contracts they should have made for a year before their 
emigration, f 

The condition of the Protestants was now miserable in the extreme. It 
was the determination of the court utterly to exterminate the reformed faith. 
The Archbishop of Paris made out a list of the works of four hundred 
authors who were considered as assailing CathoHcism, and all the libraries, 
public and private, of the kingdom were searched that the condemned books 
might be burned. 

There were between two and three millions of Protestants in France.^ The 

• "MRdame de Mttintenon," writes St. Simon, "had men, nffnim, justice, religion, oil, with- 
out exception, in het hands, and ibc kins and the state her rictiioK." 

i Under these drcdmstanceB the Froteelnnls sent the foElowintr touchint; petitioti : " It being 
impoulble for ua to live nithciot the exercise of our relipoa, wp ore compelled, io spile of our- 
hItm, to anppliofllB your majesty, with the moBt profound humility and respect, thst you may be 
plewed to hIIdw lu to lenvc the kini:dom. with our wivo, our cbildren, and our effects, to settle 
in for«l)iD countries, where wo can freely render to God the vrorehip which we believe indispens- 
■ble, and on wliicb depends our happinesB or our misery for elertiiQ'." This petition mn only 
the reBi«n«e of aj:)(raviiied seventipn.—But. of the Prottatanla o/Pnaux, Jy G. A Fdice, p. 186. 

t History of Ibe ProteflHiiiU of France, by G. de Felice, p. *06. 
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dragoons were aent in every direction through the kingdom, enjoined by the 
court, to secure, at whatever expense of torture, it return to Catholicism. 
One of the tortures which these merciless fanatics were fond of applying was 
to deprive their victim of sleep. They kept the sull'erer stimdiug, and re- 
lieved each other in their cruel work of pinching, pricking, twitching, pull- 
ing with ropes, burning, suffocating with otfensive fumea, until after succea- 
sive days and nights of torture the victim was driven to madness, and to 
promise any thing to escape from his tormentors. By these means, it was 
boasted that in the district of Bordeaux, where there were one hundred and 
fifty thousand Protestante, one hundred and forty thousand were converted 
in a fortnight. The Duke of Noailles wrote to the court that in the district 
to which he had been sent with his dragoons there had been two hundred 
and forty thousand Protestanle, but he thought that by the end of the month 
none could be left. 

In the year 1598 Henry IV., by the Edict of Nantes, had granted freedom 
of conscience and of worship to the Protestants, Louis XIV, now issued a 
decree revoking this edict The revocation, which was signed the 18th of 
October, 1685, states in the preamble that "since the better and the greater 
part of our subjects of the pretended reformed religion have embraced the 
Catholic faith, the maintenance of the Edict of Nantea remains superfluous." 
It then declares that no more exercise of the reformed worship is to be tol- 
erated in the realm. All the Protestant pastors were to leave the kingdom 
within fifteen days, and were forbidden to exercise their office under pain 
of the galleys. Parents were forbidden to instruct thrir children in the re- 
formed faith, and were enjoined to send them to the Catholic church to be 
baptized and to be instructed in the Catholic schools and catechism, under 
penalty of a fine of five hundred livrea. The Protestant laity were pro- 
hibited from emigrating under pain of the galleys for the men, and imprison- 
ment for life for the women. 

Notwithstanding the penalty, vast numbers escaped from the kingdom. 
No vigilance could guard such extended frontiers. In one year after the 
revocation, Vauban wrote that France bad lost one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, twelve thousand disciplined soldiers, six hundred officers, and her 
most flourishing manufactures. The Duke of St. Simon records that " a 
fourth part of the kingdom was perceptibly depopulated." 

These crimes perpetrated against religion filled the land with infidelity. 
There were even Catholics of noble name and note, as Fen»Slon and Massil- 
lon, who energetically remonstrated. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Mirabeau, not distinguishing between Chriatianity and the Papal Church, 
uttered cries of indignation which thrilled upon the ear of Europe and un- 
dermined the foundadons of Christianity itself 

The edict of revocation was executed with the utmost rigor. The pas- 
tors in Paris were not allowed even the fifteen days which the edict granted, 
but were ordered to leave in forty-eight hours. Those pastors who had 
children over aeven years of age had those children taken from them. Fa- 
thers and mothers, thus robbed of their children, in poverty and heart-bro- 
ken, were driven into exile. " Old men of eighty or ninety years were seen 
gathering up the last remains of their life to undertake distant journeys, and 
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more than one died before reaching tbe asyluni where he was to rest hia I 
■weary foot and drooping head,"* 

The court became alarmed by the magnitude of emigration. Guards were I 
posted at the gates of towns, at the lords of rivers, on the bridges, on the 
highways, and at all points of departure upon the frontiers. Still the fugi- 
tives, hiding in caverns by day and traveling by night through by-paths, in 
great numbers eluded their foes. Every conceivable dL-jgnise was adopted, 
an of shepherds, pilgrims, huntere, valetiJ, merehants. Women of rank — for 
there were not a few such among the Protestants, who had been accustomed 
to all the delicacies and indulgences of life — traveled on foot, exposed to 
hunger and storms, two or three hundred miles. Girls of sixteen, of all 
ranks in life, incurred the same hardships and perils. Tbey disfigured their i 
faces, wore coarse and ragged garments, and trundled wheel-barrows filled i 
with manure, or carried heavy burdens, to elude suspicion. Some assumed 
the disguise of men or boys and took the office of servants; others feigned 
insanity or to be deaf and dumb. I« these ways large numbers escaped to 
Botterdam.t 

Those near the sea-shore concealed themselves in ships among bales of 
merchandise, and in hogsheads stowed away among tbe freight. There " 
were children who passed whole weeks in such lurking places without nlter- 
ing a cry. Some desperately pushed out to sea in open boats, trusting to ! 
winds and waves to bear them to a place of safety. Tliousanda perished of 
cold, exposure, and starvation. Thousands were seized, loaded with chains, 
and dragged through the realm in derision and contempt, and were then 
condemned to pass the remainder of their days as galley-slaves. The gal- 
leys of Marseilles were crowded with these victims, among whom were many 
of the noblest men who have ever dwelt on earth. The prisons were crowd- 
ed with women arrested in their flight and doomed to life-long captivity. 

It is estimated that five hundred thousand found a refuge in foreign lands. 
Thirteen hundred passed through the city of Geneva in one week. England 
formed eleven regiments out of the refugees. One of the faubourgs of Lon- 
don was entirely peopled by these exiles. M. de Sismondi estimates that as 
many perished in the attempt to escape as escaped. A hundred thousand 
in the Province of Languedoc died prematurely, and of these ten thousand 
perished by fire, the gallows, or the whcel.J We can not but sympathize 
with the indignation of Miehclet as he exclaims : 

"Let the Revolutionary Reign of Terror beware of comparing herself 
with the Inquisition. Let her never boast of having, in her two or three 
years, paid back to the old system what it did for us for six hundred years I 
The Inquisition would have good eausc to laugh, Wliat are the twelve 
thousand men guillotined of the one, to the millions ofmt-n butchered, hung, 
broken on the wheel — to that pyramid of burning stakes — to those masses 
of burnt flesh which the other piled up to heaven. The single inquisition 
of one of ihe provinces of Spain states, in an authentic monument, that in 
sixteen years it burned twenty thousand men ! 

" History will inform us that in her most ferocious and implacable mo- 
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ments the Revolution trembled at tht; thought of aggravating death, that 
flhe short*^red the sufferings of vietiins, removed the band of man, and in- 
vented a machine to abridge the pangs of death. 

" And it will also inform ua that the Church of the Middle Ages exbauat- 
ed itself in inventions to augment suffering, to render it poignant, intense; 
that she foimd out exquisite arts of torture, ingenious means to contrive 
that, without dying, one might long taste of death ; and that, being stopped 
in that path by inflexible Nature, who, at a ceitain degree of paiu, mercifully 
grants death, she wept at not being able to make man suffer longer,"* 

Louis XrV. died in 1715, He did not allow any assembly of the states 
to be convened during his reign. Every body began to manifest discontent 
The nobility were humbled and degraded, and hungered for more power. 
The people had become very restive. The humbler class of the clergy, sin- 
cere Christians and true friends of their parishioners, prayed earnestly for 
reform. The Jesuits alone united with the monarch and his mistresses to 
maintain despotic sway. The court was utterly corrupt ; the king a shame- 
less profligate. Every thing was bartered for money. Justice was unknown. 
The court reveled in boundless luxury, while the mass of the people were in 
a state almost of starvation. The burden had become intolerable. 

The monarchy of France attained its zenith during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Immense standing armies overawed Europe and prevented revolt at home. 
Literature and art flourished, for the king was ambitious to embelhsh his 
reign with the works of men of genius. Great freedom of opinion and of 
utterance was allowed, for neither king nor courtiers appear to have had any 
more fear of a rising of the peasants than they had of a revolt of the sheep. 
Vast works were constructed, which the poor and the starving alone paid 
for. Still there were not a few who perceived that the hour of vengeance 
was at hand. One of the magistrates of Louis XIV, remarked, " The con- 
flict is soon to arrive between those who pay and those whose only function 
is to receive." The Duke of Orleans, who was regent after the death of 
Louis XIV., said, "If I were a subject I would most certainly revolt. The 
people are good-natured fools to suffer so long." 

Louis XIV. left, the throne to bis great-grandchild, a boy five years of 
age. The populace followed the hearse of the departed monarch with in- 
sults aud derisive shouts to the tomb. The hoary despot, upon a dying bed, 
manifested some compunctions of conscience. He left to his auccessor the 
words: 

" I have, against my inchnation, imposed great burdens on my subjects ; 
but have been compelled to do it by the long wars which I have been 
obliged to maintain. Love peace, and undertake no war, except when the 
good of the state and the welfare of your people render it necessary." 

• -'It ia painful to delect continually the h«nii of the clprpy in them? snaer nf Tiolenre, Bpolia- 
lion, and dpnlh. Thn Tenerable Malesherbos, the Banm dc Brpteuil, Rnlhitroi. .loly de Flenry, 
Gilbort de Voiainn, Rippcrt de Moncius, ihe hichpst BtaicBinen, the miwt eminent majiiBtnvtci, 
who have wriilen upon iho relwioaa affnirH »{ thLi period, nttcr but one voiw on it. They a(rree 
in liirnaliziilft the influence of the pricsis, an influence aa olwtioate ns iueessaut, somelimei 
hauKhty, aomelimcB nupple and humble, but alwayn su|iplicalin(r Iho last means of restrHint and 
sererity for the re-establishment of reli^oun unity." — Hiitorg q/'tie Prolalanlt ofFtanee, bt O. 
dt FtUct, p. 4S7. 
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These worda were not heeded, until the people were, in their terrible 
might, inspired by liiry and despair. 

There ia nothing more mournful to contemplate than the last da;a of 
Louia XIV. He was the victim of insupportable melancholy, draiding 
death almost with terror. His children and his grandchildren were nearly 
all dead. The people were crushed by burdens which they could no longer 
support. The treasury was in debt over eight hundred millions of dollars. 
Commerce was destroyed, industry paralyzed, and the country uncultivated 
and in many places almost depopulated. The armies of France had been 
conquered and humiliated; a disastrous war was threatening the realm, and 
the king from his dying bed could hear the execrations of the people, rising 
portentously around his throne. 




CHAPTER ni. 

THE REGENCY AND LOUIS XV. 

8t>Ie of France, — The Ref^ency. — Financial EDibsirsssmcTit, — Crimes of the Rulers. — Recoin- 
fng the Currencj. — Renewed Persecution of the ProlesTiints. — Biehop DaboU.^ — Fliilosophj 
of Vollaire. — Anecdote of Fronklin.^ — The King's F«vorileB. — Mademoiselle Pgiason. — Her 
Ascendency. — Pare om Cer/i. — Illuttralire Anecdote. — Letter to the King. — ToHMmony of 
Chesterfield. — Anecdote of La Fayette. — Death of Pompadour. — ModemoUelle Lange. — 
Power of Du Bairy. — Death of Lonis XV. 

The reign of Louis XIV, was that of an Oriental monarch. His author- 
ity was unlimited and unquestioned. The people had two powerful foea, 
the king and the nobles. The nobles, as the most numerous, were the most 
dreaded. The people consequently looked to the kings to protect them 
against the nobles, as sheep will look to their natural enemy, the dogs, to 
defend them from their still worse enemies, the wolves. The king had now 
obtained a perfect triumph over the nobles, and had gathered all the politi- 
cal power into his own hands. He had accomplished this by bribery, as well 
as by force. The acquiescence of the nobles in his supremacy was purchased 
by his conferring upon them all the offices of honor and emolument, by ex- 
empting them from all taxes, and by supporting them in indolence, luxury, 
and vice, from the toil of the crushed and starving masses. There were now 
in the nation two classes, and two only, with an impassable gulf between 
them. On the one side were eighty thousand aristocratic families living in 
idleness and luxury ; on the other were twenty -four millions of people, who, 
as a mass, were kept in the lowest poverty, maintaining by their toil the 
haughty nobles, from whom they received only outrage and contempt 

Louis XIV. just before his death drew up an edict appointing a council 
of regency during the minority of his great-grandson, the young king. The 
Parliament of Paris, however, deciared the will null, and appointed the Duke 
of Orleans, who was considered favorable to the nobles, regent! For eight 
years, from 1715 to 1723, the regent, by shameless profligacy and extrava- 
gance, was but filling up the measure of wrath which had been accumulating 
for ages. Nothing was done to promote the welfare of the people, and, not- 
withstanding the misery which was actually depopulating the provinces, the 
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gorgeous palaces of France exhibited scenes of voluptiiousness which the 
wealth of the Orient had never paralleled. 

Louis XIV. had expended upon the single palace of Versailles more than 
two hundretl millions of dollars. The roofs of that vast pile would cover a 
surface of twenty-five French acres. Thirty thousand laborers were fre- 
quently employed simultaneously in embellishing the magnificent park sixty 
miles in circuit.* Marly, with its fountains, its parks, and gardens, had also 
been constructed with equal extravagance. Both of these palaces exhibited 
scenes of measureless profligacy gilded by the highest fascinations of exter- 
nal refinement and elegance. Louia XIV, left the nation in debt eight hund- 
red and fifty millions of dollars. For several years the expenditure had 
exceeded the income by nearly thirty millions of dollars a year. The regent 
during the seven years of his profligate administration had added to this 
debt a hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

There was now fearful embarrassment in the finances. All the measures 
for extorting money seemed to be exhausted, and it was found impossible to 
raise the suras necessary to meet the expenses of the court and to pay the 
interest upon the debt. Taxation had gone to its last extremity ; and no 
more money could be borrowed. The Duke of St, Simon proposed that the 
treasury should declare itself bankrupt, 

" The loss," said he, " will fall upon the commercial and moneyed classes, 
whom no one fears or pities. The mca.'^ure," he continued, " will also be a 
salutary rebuke to the ignoble classes, teaching them to beware how they 
lend money to the king which will enable him to gain the supremacy over 
the nobles." 

The Duke of Orleans, who was regent only, not king, could sympathize 
in these views. The general discontent, however, was such, that he did not 
dare to resort to so violent a measure. The end was accomplished in a more 
circuitous way. A commission of courtiers was appointed to examine the 
accounts of the public creditors. Three hundred and fifty millions of francs 
($76,000,000) were peremptorily struck from their claims. There was no 
appeal. This mode of paying debts seemed so successful that the commis- 
sion established itself as an inquisitorial chamber, and summoned before it 
all those who had been guilty of lending money to the king. Most of these 
were thrown into prison, and threatened with death unless they purchased 
pardon for the crime with large sums of money. The regent and the nobles 
made themselves meriy with the woes of these low -bom men of wealth, and 
filled their purses by selling their protection. 

A wealthy financier was perishing in one of the dungeons of the Bastille. 
A count visited him and offered to procure his release for sixty thousand 
dollars. "I thank you, Monsieur le Comte,"was the reply, "but Madame, 
your countess, has just been here, and has promised me my liberty for half 
that sum." 

The reign of the regent Duke of Orleans was the reign of the nobles, and 
they fell eagerly upon the people, whom Louis XIV. had sheltered from their 
avarice that more plunder might be left for him. The currency was called 
in and recoined, one fifth being cut from the value of each piece. By thb 
expedient the court gained nearly fifteen millions of dollara 
• Galijtnani's Paris Gaidfl. 
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Soon thia money was all gone. The horizon waa darkening and the ap- 
proaching storm gathering blackness. Among the nobles there were some 
who ttbhorred these outrages. A party was organized in Paris opposed to 
the regent. They sent in a petition that the Statea-General might be assem- 
bled to deliberate upon the affairs of the realm. All who signed this peti- 
tion were sent to the Bastille. There had been no meeting of the Slates- 
Gleneral called for more than one hundred years. The last bad been held 
in 161i. It consisted of 104 deputies of the clergy, 132 of the nobles, and 
192 of the people. The three estates had met separately and chosen their 
representatives. But the representatives of the people in this assembly dis- 
played so much spirit that the convention was abruptly dismissed by the 
king, and neither king nor nobles were willing to give them a hearing again. 

A bank was now established with a nominal capital of six millions of 
francs ($1,200,000). The shares were taken up by paying half in money 
and half in valueless government bills. Thus the real capital of the bank 
was $600,000. Upon this capital bills were issued to the amount of three 
thousand millions of francs ($600,000,000). Money was of course for a time 
plenty enough. The bubble soon burst. This operation vastly increased 
the financial ruin in which the nation was involved. Five hundred thousand 
citizens were plunged into bankruptcy.* The Parliament of Paris, though 
composed of the privileged class, made a little show of resistance to such out- 
rages and was banished summarily to Pontoise, 

Dubois, one of the most infamous men who ever disgraced even a court, a 
tool of the regent, and yet thoroughly despised by him, had the audacity 
one morning to ask for the vacant archbishopric of Cambray, Dubois 
was not even a priest, and the demand seemed so ridiculous as well as im- 
pudent that the regent burst into a laugh, exclaiming, 

" Should I bestow the archbishopric on such a knave as thou art, where 
should I find a prelate scoundrel enough to consecrate thee?" 

"I have one here," said Dubois, pointing to a Jesuit prelate who was 
ready to perform the sacrilegious deed. Dubois had promised Rohan that if 
he would consecrate him he would bring back the favor of the court to the 
Jesuit party. One of the mistresses of the regent had been won over by 
Dubois, and the bloated debauchee was consecrated as Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. Dubois was now in the line of preferment He soon laid aside his 
mitre for a cardinal's hat, and in 1722 was appointed prime minister. The 
darkness of the Middle Ages had passed away, and these scandals were per- 
petrated in the full light of the 18th century. The people looked on with 
murmurs of contempt and indignation. It was too much to ask, to demand 
reverence for such a church.f 

The infamous Jesuit, Lavergne de Tressan, Bishop of Nantes, who conse- 
crated Dubois, revived from their slumber the most severe ordinances of 

• Hietory of Frencli Hevolntion, by El. E. Crowe, vol. il., p. 160. — Ene, Am, 
f Tbe Dnke of Si. Simon, vrho wm one of the council of the rcpeniy, in bis admirnble mcm- 
oin, (fives ttie follnwinit sketch of Dubois : "Dabois wu a little, tbin, mcni^re man, witb a pole- 
cat visBire. All the vices, falsehood, ivariee, licenliooBness, ambition, and the meanest ftatierr 
conlenilsd in him for ihe mastery. He lied lo sneh a detn^e ns to den;r his own nctions when 
tiiken in the fiirt. In spile of Im ilebanchecy he whs vei^ industrioui. Hit wealth w 
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Louis XIV. Louis XV. was then fourteen years of age. Royal edicts were 
issued, seotenciDg to the galleys for life any man and to imprisonment for 
life any woman who should attend other worship than the Catholic. 
Preachers of Protestantiani were doomed to death ; and any person who 
harbored such a preacher, or who should neglect to denounce him, was con- 
signed to the galleys or the dungeon. All children were to be baptized 
within twenty-four hours of their birth by the curate of the pariah, and were 
to be placed under Catholic instructors until the age of fourteen. Certifi- 
cates of Catholicity were essential for all offices, all academical degrees, all 
admissions into corporations of trade. This horrible outrage upon human 
rights was received by the clergy with transport. When we contemplate 
the seed which the king and the court thus planted, we can not wonder at 
the revolutionary harvest which was reaped. 

The Catholic Church thus became utterly loathsome even to the most de- 
vout Christians. They preferred the philosophy of Montesquieu, the athe- 
ism of Diderot, thr- unlwlief of Voltaire, the sentimentalisni of Rousseau, to 
this merciless and bloody demon, assuming the name of the Catholic Church, 
and swaying a scepti^e of despotism which was deluging France in blood and 
woe. The sword of persecution which had for a time been reposing in its 
scabbard was again drawn and bathed in blood. Many Protestant ministers 
were broken upon the wheel and then beheaded. Persecution assumed 
every form of insult and cruelty. Thousands fled from the realm. Relig- 
ious assemblies were surrounded by dragoons, and fired upon with the fe- 
rocity of savages, killing and maiming indiscriminately men, women, and chil- 
dren. Enormous sums of money were, by the lash, torture, the dungeon, 
and confiscation, extorted from the Protestants. Noblemen, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and rich merchants were most eagerly sought. 

The seizure of Protestant children was attended with nameless outrages. 
Soldiers, aword in hand, headed by the priests, broke into the houses, over- 
turned every thing in their search, committed brutal violence upon the 
parents, and, reckless of their lamentations and despair, seized the terrified 
children, especially the young girls, and forced them into the convents. 

Fanaticism so cruel was revolting to the intelligence and to the general 
conscience of the age. Maddened priests could easily goad on a brutal and 
exasperat^jd populace to any deeds of inhumanity, but intelligent men of all 
parties condemned such intolerance. It is, however, worthy of note that 
few of the philosophers of that day ventured to plead for religious toleration. 
Thej generally hated Christianity in all its fonns, and were not at all dis- 
posed to shield one sect from the persecutions of another. Voltaire, bow- 
ever, was an exception. lie had spent a year and a half in the Bastille on 
the charge of having written a libel against the government, which libel he 
did not write. When it was proved to the court that he did not write the 
libel he was liberated from prison and banished from France. Several years 
after this, Voltaire, having returned to France, offended a nobleman, the 
Chevalier de Rohan. The chevalier disdainfully sent his servant to chastise 
the poet. Voltaire, enraged by the degradation, sent a challenge to De 
Rohan. For the crime of challenging a noble he was again thrown into the 
Bastille. After six months he was released and again exiled. Soon aftiT 
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hiB Lettres Hiiloaopkiqiies were condemned by the Parliament to be burned, 
and an order -waa issued for his arrest. For many years he was compelled 
to live in coocealment He thus learned how to sympathize with the perse- 
cuted. In hia mastt-rly treatise upon toleration, and in hia noble appeals for 
the family of the murdered Protestant, Jean Galas, he spoke in clarion tones 
which thi-illed upon the ear of France. When Franklin in Paris called 
upon Voltaire, with his grandson, he said, " My son, fall upon your knees 
before tbis great man." The aged poet, then over eighty years of age, gave 
the boy his blessing, with the characteristic words, " God and freedom." 
The philosophy of Voltaire overtuiTied the most despicable of despotisms. 
His want of religion established another despotism equally intolerable. 

The miserable regent died in a fit in the apartment of his mistress in 1723. 
The young king was now fonrteen years of age. He was a bashful boy, 
with no thought but for his own indulgence. When a child he wa-s one day 
looking from the windows of the Tuileries into the garden, which was filled 
with a crowd. 

" Look there, my king," said Villeroi, his tutor ; " all these people belong 
to you. All that you see is your property ; you are lord and master of it." 

Louis XV. carried these principles into vigorous practice during hia long 
reign of fifty-nine years. When fifteen years of age he married Maria, 
daughter of Stanislaus, the exiled King of Poland, Maria was not beautiful, 
but through a life of neglect and anguish she developed a character of re- 
markable loveliness and of true piety. There is but little to record of 
France during these inglorious years which is worthy of the name of his- 
tory. The pen can only narrate a shameful tale of puerility, sin, and op- 
pression. Weaiy and languid with worn-out excitements, the king at one 
time took a sudden freak for worsted-work, and the whole court was thrown 
into commotion as imitative nobles and ecclesiastics were busy in the saloons 
of Versailles with wool, needles, and canvas. 

The king at one of his private suppers noticed a lady, Madame de 
Mailly, whose vivacity attracted him. Simply to torture the queen he took 
her for his favorite, and received her into the apartment from which he ex- 
cluded his meek and virtuous wife. Maria could only weep and look to 
God for solace. Madame de Mailly had a sister, a bold, spirited girl, Made- 
moiselle de Nesle. She came to visit the court, and after vigorous efforts 
succeeded in sujiplanting her sister, and took her degrading place. She was 
suddenly cut off in her sins by death; but there was another sister of the 
same notorious family, Madame Tournelle, who endeavored to solace the 
king by throwing herseJf into his arms. The king received her, and she be- 
came hia acknowledged favorite, and for some time maintained the position 
of sultana of the royal harem. Wherever she went a suite of court-ladies 
followed in her train. All were compelled to pay homage to the reigning 
favorite of the day, for all power was in her hands, and she was the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments. The king conferred upon this guilty 
woman, who was as cruel as she was guilty, the title of Duchess of Chateau- 
roux. Madame de Tencin, one of the ladies of the court, in a confidential 
letter to Eichelieu, written at this time, saya : 

" What happens in his kingdom seems to be no business of the king's. 
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It is even said tbat ho avoids taking any cognizance of what occurs, aver- 
ring that it is better to know nothing than to Jearn unpleasant tidings. Un- 
less God visibly interferes, it is physically impossible that the state should 
not fall to pieces." 

Even Madame Chateauroux, herself one of the most corrupt members of 
that court of unparalleled corruption, remarked to a friend, 

" I could not have believed all that I now see. If no remedy is adminis- 
tered to this state of things, there will, sooner or later, be a great over- 
throw."* 

Though the Ducljesa of Chateauroux waa the reigning favorite, she had 
another younger sister who was a member of the royal harem. The prin- 
cess of the blood, Mademoiselle Valois, and the Princess of Conti were also 
in this infamous train. These revolting facta must be stated, for they are 
essential to the understanding of the French Revolution. Up to this time 
the king, of whom the people knew but little, was regarded with affection. 
They looked upon him as the only barrier to protect them from the nobles. 
Soon after this Madame Chateauroux waa taken sick and died in remorse, 
crying bitterly for mercy, and promising, if her life could be spared, amend- 
ment and penance. She was so detested by the people that an armed escort 
conducted her remains to the grave to shield them from popular violence. 

The king, for a time, was quite chagrined by the death of this woman, 
who had obtained a great control over him. While profligacy and bound- 
less extravagance were thus rioting in the palace, bankruptcy was ruining 
merchants and artisans, and misery reigned in the huta of the peasants. 

A citizen of Paris by the name of Poisson had a daughter of marvelous 
grace and beauty. Mademoiselle Poisson married a wealthy financier, M. 
Etoilles. She then, conscious of her beauty and of her unrivaled powers of 
fascination, formed the bold and guilty resolve to throw herself into the 
arms of the king. When the king was hunting in the forest of Senart she 
placed herself in his path, as if by accident, in an open barouche, dressed in 
a manner to shed the utmost possible lustre upon her charms. The volup- 
tuous king fixed his eye upon her and soon sent for her to come to the pal- 
ace of Yersailles. The royal mandate was eagerly obeyed. She immedi- 
ately engrossed the favor of the king, waa established in the palace, and 
henceforth became the great power before which all France was constrained 
to bow. Her diacon.solate husband, who had loved her passionately, en- 
treated her to return to him, promising to forgive every thing. Scornfully 
she refused to turn her back upon the splendors of Versaiilea. Receiving 
from the king as the badge of her degradation the title of Marchioness of 
Pompadour, Jeannette Poisson was enthroned as the real monarch of France. 
She was a woman of vast versatility of talent, brilhant m conversation, and 
possessed unrivaled powers of fascination. For twenty years she held the 
king in perfect subjection to her sway. She never for one moment lost 
sight of her endeavor to please and to govern the monarch. " Sometimes she 
appeared before him clad a.** a peasant-girl, assuming al! the simplicity, and 
rustic grace of this character. She totik with equal ease the appearance of 
a languishing Venus or the proud beanty of a Diana, To these disguises 
• Women nf Franre, p. 91. 
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often succeeded the modest garb of a nun, when, with iiffecled humility and 
downcast eyes, she came to meet thu king." 

Her power soon became unlimited and invincible, for her heart was of 
iron, and even her feminine hand could wield all the terrors of court banish- 
ment, confiscation, exile, and the Bastille. It is said that a witticism of Fred- 
eric II. of Prussia, at her expense, plunged l^'rance into all the horrors of the 
Seven Years' "War. The most high-born ladies iu the land were her wait- 
ing-women. Her steward was a knight of the order of St Louis. When 
she rode out in her sedan-chair, the Chevalier d'llcnin, a member of one of 
the noblest famihes of the kingdom, walked respectfully by her side, with 
her cloak upon his arm, ready to spread it over her shoulder whenever she 
should alight. 

She summoned embassadors before her, and addressed them with the re- 
gal u!e, assuming the style of royalty. She appointed bishops and generals, 
and filled all the important offices of Church and State with those who would 
do her homage. She dismissed ministers and ereat«?d cardinals, declared 
war and made peace. Voltaire piud court to her, and devoted his muse to 
the celebration of her beauty and her talents. Montesquieu, Diderot, and 
Quesnay wjuted in her antechamber, imploring her patronage. Those au- 
thors who pleased her she pensioned and honored ; those who did not were 
left in poverty and neglect. Even the imperial Maria Theresa, seeking the 
alliance of France, wrote to her with her own hand, addressing her as her 
"dear friend and cousin." "Not only," said Madiune de Pompadour one 
day to the Abb^ de Bcrnis, " not only have I all the nobility at my' feet, but 
even my lap-dog is weary of their fawniuga." Rousseau, strong in the idol- 
atry of the nation, refused to join the worshipers at the shrine of Pompa- 
dour. She dared not send /urn to the Bastille, but vexatiously exclaimad '" I 
will have nothing more to do with that oivl." 

As Madame de Pompadour found her charms waning, she maintained her 
place by ministering to the king's appetites in the establishment of the most 
in^mous institution ever tolerated in a civilized land. Lacretelle, in his 
History of France, thus describes this abomination : 

" Louis XV., satiated with the conquests which the court offered him, was 
led by a depraved imagination to form an establisliment for his pleasures of 
Buch an infamous description that, after having depicted the debaucheries of 
the regency, it ia difficult to find terms appropriate to an excess of this kind. 
Several elegant houses, built in an inelosure called the Pare avx Cerfs, near 
Versailles, were used for the reception of beautiful female children, who there 
awaited the pleasure of their master. Hither were brought young girls, sold 
by their parents, and sometimes forced from them. It was skillfully and pa- 
tiently fostered by those who ministered to the profligacy of Louis ; whole 
years were occupied in the debauchery of girls not yet in a marriageable age, 
and in undermining the principles of modesty and fidelity in young women," 

When some one spoke to Madame de Pompadour of this establishment, 
she replied, 

" It ia the king's heart that I wish to possess, and none of these little un- 
educated girls will deprive me of that." 

Jf the king in his rides chanced to see a pretty child who gave promiiw of 
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nn usual beauty, lie sent hia servants to take her from her parents to be trained 
in his harem. The parenta had their choice to submit quietly at home, or to 
submit in the dungeons of the Bastille. One incident, related by Soulavie, in 
his " Anecdotes of the Reign of Louis XV.," illnatrates the mode of operation : 

" Among the young ladies of very tender age with whom the king amused 
himself during the influence of Madame de Pompadour or afterward, there 
was also a Mademoiselle Treieelin, whom his mujfsty ordered to take the 
name of Bonneval the very day she was presented to him. The king was 
the first who perceived this child, when not above nine years old, in the care 
of a nurse, in the garden of the Tuileries, one day when he went in state to 
his good city of Paris; and having in the evening spoken of her beauty to 
Le Bel, the servant applied to M. dc Sartme, who traced her out and bought 
her of the nurse for a few louis. She wiis the daughter of M. de Treicelin, a 
man of quality, who could not patiently endure an affcont of this nature. He 
was, however, compelled to be silent ; he was told bis child was lost, and that 
it would be best for him to submit to the sacrifice unless he wished to lose 
hia liberty also." 

The expense of the I^rc aux Cerfs Eilone, according to Lacretelle, amounted 
to 100,000,000 franca— $25,000,000. 

These were not deeds of darkness. They were open as the day. France, 
though bound hand and foot, saw them, and exasperation vias advancing to 
fiiry. An anonymous letter was sent to Louis, depicting very vividSy the 
ruinous state of alfairs and announcing the inevitable shock. Madame de 
Hausaet, in her memoirs, gives the following synopsis of this letter : 

" Your finances are m the greatest disorder, and the great majority of states 
have perished through this cause. Your ministers are without capacity. 
Open war is carried on against religion. The encyclopedists, under pre- 
tense of enlightening mankind, are sapping the foundations of Christianity. 
All the different kinds of liberty are connected. The philosophers and the 
Proteatanta tend toward republicanism. The philosophers strike at the root, 
the others lop the branches, and their efforts will one day lay the tree low. 
Add to these the economists, whose object is political liberty, as that of oth- 
ers is liberty of worship, and the government may find itself in twenty or 
thirty years undermined in every direction, and it will then fall with a crash. 
Lose no time in restoring order to the state of the finances. Embarrassments 
necessitate fresh taxes, which grind the people and induce toward revolt. A 
time will come, sire, when the people will be enlightened, and that time ia 
probably near at hand." 

The king read this letter to Madame de Pompadour, and then, turning 
apou his heel, said, 

" I wish to hear no more about it. Things will last as they are as long as 
I shall." 

On another occasion, Mirabeau the elder remarked in the drawing-room of 
Madame de Pompadour, 

" This kingdom is in a deplorable state. There is neither national energy 
nor money. It can only be regenerated by a conquest like that of China, or 
by some great internal convulsion. But woe to those who live to see that 
The French people do not do things by halves." 
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Madame de Pompadour herself was fully aware of the catastrophe which 
was impending, but she flattered herself that the storm would not burst dur- 
ing her life. She often said, " Apr& nous le deluge" — " After us comes the 
deluge." 

The indications of approaching ruin were so evident that they could not 
escape the notice of any obst'rving man. Even Louis XV. himself was not 
bUnd to the tendency of afl'airs, and only hoped to ward off a revolution 
while his day should last. 

Lord Chesterfield visited Prance in 175S, twenty years before the death of 
Louis XV., and wrote ua follows to his son : 

" Wherever you are, inform yourself minutely of, and attend particularly 
to the afl'airs of France. They grow serious, and, in my opinion, will grow 
more so every day. The French nation reasons fitely, which they never 
did before, upon matters of religion and government In short, all the symp- 
toms which I have ever met with in history previous to great changes and 
revolutions now exist and daily increase in France." 

The great difficulty of raising money and the outrages resorted to for the 
accomplishment of that purpose alarmed the courtiers. One night, an officer 
of the government, sitting at the bedside of the king conversing upon the 
state of affairs, remarked, 

"You will see, sire, that all this will make it absolutely necessary to as- 
semble the States-General." 

The king sprang up in his bed, and, seizing the courtier by his arm, ex- 
claimed, 

" Never repeat those words. I am not sanguinary ; but, had I a brother, 
and did he dare to give me such advice, I would sacrifice him within twen- 
ty-four hours to the duration of the monarchy and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom." 

It is not strange that in such a court as this Christianity should have been 
reviled, and that infidelity should have become triumphant, ■■ 

"When I was first presented to his majesty Louis XV.," La Fayette 
writes, " I well remember finding the eldest son of the Church, the King of 
France and Navarre, seated at a table between a bishop and a prostitute. 
At the same table was seated an aged philosopher, whose writings had con- 
veyed lustre upon the age in which he flourished; one whose whole life 
had been spent in sapping the foundation of Christianity and undermining 
monarchy. Yet was this philosopher, at that moment, the object of honor 
from monarchs and homage from courtiers. A young abb^ entered with 
me, not to be presented to royalty, but to ask the benediction of this enemy 
of the altar. The name of this aged philosopher was Voltaire, and that of 
the young abb^ was Charles Maurice Talleyrand." 

Nearly all the infidel writers of the day — Voltaire, Kousseau, Diderot, 
D'Alembert — were men hopelessly corrupt in morals. Many of them were 
keen-sighted enough distinctly to perceive the difference between Chris- 
tianity and the lives of debauched ecclesiastics. But most of them hated 
Christianity and its restraints, and were glad to avail themselves of the cor- 
ruptions of the Church that they might bring the religion of Christ into 
contempt But there were not wanting, even then, men of most sincere 
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and fearless piety, who advanced Christianity by their lives, and who with 
heroism rebuked ain in high places. 

The Bishop of Seuez was called to preach before the king, ' With the 
spirit of Isaiah and Daniel he rebuked the monarch for his crimes in terms 
so plain, direct, and pungent aa to amaze the courtiers. The king was 
confounded, but God preserved his servant as Daniel was preserved in the 
lions' den. 

At length Madame de Pompadour died, in 176-i, and the execrations of 
France followed her to her burial. It waa a gloomy day of wind and rain 
when the remains of this wretched woman were borne from Versailles to 
the tomb. The king had now done with her, and did not condescend to 
follow her to her burial. Aa the funeral procession left, the court-yard of 
the palace he stood at a window looking out into the stormy air, and 
chuckled at his heartless witticism as he said, " The marchioness has rather 
a wet day to set out on her long journey-" This remark is a fair index of 
the almost inconceivable heartlessncss of this contemptible king. 

Madame de Pompadour breathed her last at Versailles in splendid mis- 
ery. She was fully conscious of the hatred of the nation, and trembled in 
view of the judgment of God. " My whole life," said she, in a despairing 
hour, " has been a continual death." 

"Very different indeed," beautifully writes Julia Kavanagh, "were the 
declining years of Maria Lecsinska and those of the Marchioness of Pompa- 
dour. The patient and pious queen laid her sufferings at the foot of the 
cross. Insulted by her husband and his mistresses, neglected by the court- 
iers, deeply afflicted by the loss of her children, whom she loved most ten- 
derly, she still found in religion the courage necessary to support her grief, 
and effectual consolation in the practice of a boundless benevolence."* 

The old king was now utterly whelmed in the vortex of dissipation; 
character, and even self-respect, seemed entirely lost. He looked around for 
another female to take the place of Jeannetts Poisson. In one of the low 
haunts of Parisian debauchery, the courtiers of the king found a girl of 
extraordinary beauty, calling herself Mademoiselle Lange. She had been 
sewing in the shop of a milliner, but was now abandoned to vice. She 
was introduced as a novelty to the voluptuous monarch, and succeeded in 
fascinating him. She received the title of Countess du Barry, and was im- 
mediately installed at Versailles as the acknowledged favorite of the king. 
Vice never rises, but always descends in the scale of degradation. The 
king had first selected his favorites from the daughters of nobles, he then 
received one from the class whom he affected to despise as low-born ; and 
now a common prostitute, taken from the warehouses of infamy in Paris, 
uneducated, and with the manners of a courtesan, is presented to the nation 
as the confidant and the manager of the despicable sovereign. All the 
high-bom ladies, accustomed as they were to the corruptions of the court, 
regarded this as an insult too grievous to be borne. The nobles, the clei^y, 
the philosophers, and the people, all joined in this outcry. But Madame 
da Barry, wielding the authority of the king, was too strong for them all. 
She dismissed and banished from the court the Duke of Choiseul, the king's 

• Wnmrn nfFrimcc, p. ITO. 
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minister, and to his post she raised one of her own friends. She then, with 
astounding boldness, suppressed the Parliaments, thus leaving to France not 
even the shadow of representative power. Thus she proceeded, step by- 
step, removing enemies and supplanting them by friends, until the most no- 
ble of the land were emulous of the honor of admission to the saloon of this 
worthless woman. 

It is an appalling and a revolting fact that for half a century before the 
revolution France was governed by prostitutes. The real sovereign was the 
shameless woman who, for the time being, kept control of the degraded and 
sensual king. ** The individual," says De Tocqueville, " who would attempt 
to judge of the government by the men at the head of affiiirs and not by the 
women who swayed those men, would full into the siime error as he who 
udges of a machine by its outward action and not by its inward springs." 

The king was now so execrated that he dared not pass through Paris in 
going from his palace at Versailles to Compiiigne. Fearing insult and a re- 
volt of the people if he were seen in the metropolis, he had a road construct- 
ed which would enable him to avoid Paris. As beautiful female children 
were often seized to replenish his seraglio at the Pare atix Cerfs^ the people 
received the impression that he indulged in baths of children's blood, that 
he might rejuvenate his exhausted frame. The king had become an object 
of horror.* 

Such was the state of affairs when the guilty king was attacked by the 
small-pox, and died at Versailles in 1774, in the sixty -fourth year of his age 
and the fifty-ninth of his reign. Such in brief was the career of Louis XV. 
His reign was the consummation of all iniquity, and rendered the Revolu- 
tion inevitable. The story of his life, revolting as it is, must be told ; for 
it is essential to the understanding of the results which ensued. The whirl- 
wind which was reaped was but the legitimate harvest of the wind which 
was sown. Truly does De Tocqueville say, " The Revolution will ever re- 
main in darkness to those who do not look beyond it. It can only be com- 
prehended by the light of the ages which preceded it. Without a clear view 
of society in the olden time, of its laws, its faults, its prejudices, its suffer- 
ings, its greatness, it is impossible to understand the conduct of the French 
during the sixty years which have followed its fall." 

* Historical View of the French Bevolution, by J. Michelet, vol. i., p. 46. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESPOTISM AND ITS FRUITS. 

u of the ArifiliKTarj-, — Molifero, — Decay of the Nobitiiy. — Decline of the Feudal Sys- 
tem. — Difference bclwecn Franco and the United States. — Murlificaliun of Men of Letters. — 
Vidlaire, Monleaqnieii, Rousseau. — Corruption of the Chnroh. — Diderot. — The Eneyclope 
disU. — Teatiinony of De TocfineviUe. — Frederic II, of PnisBiu. — Two Classca of Opponents ot 
Cbristiaoily. — Enormit; of Taxation. — Misery of the People. — "Good old Timea of the Mon- 

Having given s. brief sketch of the character of Louis XV., let ua now 
coutemplaki the condition of France during his long reign. It has been 
estimat^Mi tliat the privileged clas.^ in both Church and State consisted of 
but one hundred and fifty thousand. It was their doctrine, enforced by the- 
most rigorous practice, that the remaining twenty-flve millions of France 
were created but to administJ^r to their luxury ; that this was the function 
which Providence intended them to perform. Every office which could con- 
fer honor and emolument in the Church, the army, the State, or the Court, 
was filled by the members of an aristocracy who looked with undisguised 
contempt upon all those who were not high-born, however opulent or how- 
ever distinguished for talents and literary culture. Louis XV., surrounded 
by courtesans and debauched courtiers, deemed it presumption in Voltaire 
to think of sitting at the same table with the king. " I can give pensions 
to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Fontinelle, and Maupertius," said the king, " but 
I can not dine and sup with ifiese people."* 

The courtiers of Louis XIV. manifested in the most offensive manner the 
mortification which they felt in being obliged to receive Molifere, the most 
distinguished comic dramatist of France, to their table. No degree of 
genius could efface the ignominy of not being nobly bom.f But, notwith- 
standing the arrogance of the nobles, they, as a class, had fallen into con- 
tempt. All who could support a metropolitan estabhshment had abandoned 
their chateaux and repaired to Paris. The rural castle was shut up, silence 
reigned in its halls, and grass waved in its court-yard. The bailiff only waa 
left behind to wring the last farthing from the starving tenantry. Many of 
the noble families were in decay. Their poverty rendered their pride only 
the more contemptible. Several of the provinces contained large numbers 
of these impoverished aristocratic families, who had gradually parted with 
their lands, and who were living in a slate of very shabby gentility. They 
were too proud to work and too jjonr to live without working. Turgot tes- 
tifies that in the Province of T>imouRin there were several thousand noble 
families, not fifteen of whom had an income of four thousand dollars a year .J 
One of the crown officers wrote in 1750 : 



• Madam" Piimpim's Mumoirs of Mario Anlninclle, rol. i,, p. 38S. f lb. 

[ " Men 'if rank niM their land piecemeal to the peasanirr, reBerrlng nothinR bnl ^I'iimeur- 
renta. nliich furnished a nominal but not a substantial competency-" — 71ie Old Be^i". Dt 
..jMiiWt, p. 103. 
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" The nobility of this section uro of very high rank, but very poor, and 
as proud as they are poor. The contrast between their ibrmer and their 
present condition is humiliating. It is a very good plan to keep tliem poor, 
in order that they shall need our aid and serve our purposes. They have 
formed a society into which no one can obtain admission unless he can prove 
four quarterijigs. It is not iucorporiited by letters patent, but it is tolerated, 
as it meets but once a year and in the presence of the intendant. These no- , 
blemen hear mass, after which ihey return home, some on their Rosinanles, 
some on foot. You will enjoy this comical assembly." 

In days of feudal grandeur the noble was indeed the lord and master of 
the peasantry. Eo was their government and their sole protector from vio- 
lence. There was then reason for feudal service. But now the noble was 
a drone. He received, and yet gave nothing, absolutely nothing, in return. 
The peasant despised as well as hated him, and derisively called }iim the 
vulture. 

The feudal system is adapted only to a state of semi-barbarism. It ean 
no more survive popular intelligence than darkness can exist after the rising 
of the sun. "When, in the progress of society, nobles cease to be useful and 
become only drones ; when rich men, vulgar in character, can purchase titles 
of nobility, so that the nobles cease to be regarded as a peculiar and heaven- 
appointed race ; when men from the masses, unennobled, acquire opulence, 
education, and that polish of manners which place them on an equality 
with titled men ; when men of genius and letters, introduced into the saloons 
of the nobles, discover their own vast superiority to their ignorant, frivolous, 
and yet haughty entertainers ; and when institutions of literature, science, 
and art create an aristocracy of scholarship where opulence, refinement, and 
the highest mental culture combine their charms, then an hereditary aristoc- 
racy, which has no support but its hereditary renown, must die. lis hour 
is tolled. 

Such was the state of France at the close of the reign of Louis XV. It is 
estimated that there were in France at that tinie five hundred thousand well- 
informed citizens.* This fact explains both the outbreak of the Revolution 
and its failure. They were too muny to submit to the arrogance of the no- 
bles; hence the insurrection. They were too icw to guide and control the 
infuiiated masses when the pressure was taken from them, and hence the 
reign of terror, the anarchy and blood. The United States, with a popu- 
lation about the same as that of France in the moniing of her Revolution, 
has four or five millions of intelligent and well-educated men. These men 
support our institutions. But for them, tlie republic would be swept away 
like chaff before the wind. 

As we have before said, men of letters were patronized by the king and 
the court, but it was a patronage which seemed almost an insult to every 
honorable mind. The haughty duke would look down condescendingly, and 
even admiringly, upon the distinguished scholar, and would admit him into 
his saloon as a curiosity. High-born ladies would smile upon him, and wotdd 
condescend to take his arm and listen to his remarks. But such mingling 
with society stung the soul with a sense of degradation, and non' 
■ Hislury of ihL- French Rovoluiiun. by M. Robaod de Si. Eiienne, p. 1 
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with greater bitteriiesa against aristooratii; asaumptiou tliau those men of gen- 
ius wLo had been most freely admitted iiuo the hails of th« great. They 
were tLus exasperated to inquire intu the origin of ranks, and thair werka 
were tilled with eulogimns of equality and l'rati:rnity . 

It was this social degradation which was one of the atrougt-st incentlvea to 
revolution. This united all the industrial classes in France, all who had at- 
tained wealth, and all men of intelloctiial eminence, in the cry for i-eiomt. 
Equality of rights was the great detnand thus forced from the heart ol' the 
nation. Fratsrnitij became the watch-woi-d of the roused and rising masses.* 

Thought was the great emancipator. Men of genius were the Titans who 
uphove the mountains of prejudice and oppression. They aimpliljed political 
economy, and made it intelligible to the popular mind, Voltaire assailed 
with keenest sarcasm and the most piercing in vectives the corruptions of the 
Church, unjustly, and most calamitously for the intereslB of France, represent- 
ing those corruptions as Christianity itself. Montesquieu popularized and 
spread before the nation those views of national policy which might render 
a people prosperous and happy; and Rousseau, with a seductive eloquence 
which the world has never seen surpassed, excited every glowing imagina- 
tion with dreams of fascinating but unattainable perfection. Nearly alt the 
revolutionary writers represented religion not merely as a useless superstition, 
but as one of the worst scourges of the state. Thus they took from the human 
heart the influence which alone can restrain passion and humanize the soul. 

They represented man but as a lamb, meek and innocent, dumb before his 
shearers, and seeking only to live harmlessly and happily in the oulfJowings 
of universal benevolence and love. This lamb-like man needed no more re- 
ligion than does the butterfly or the robin. He was to live his joyous day, 
unrestrained by customs, or laws, or thoughts of the future, and then was to 
pass away like the lily or the rose, having fulfilled his function. Death an 
eternal sleep, was the corner-stone of their shallow and degrading philosophy. 
The advocates of this sentimentalism were amazed when they found the 
masae-s, brutalized by ignorance and ages of oppression, and having been 
taught that there was no God before whom they were to stand in judgment, 
come forth into the arena of the nations, not as lambs, but as wolves, thirsting 
for blood and reckless in devastation. Libertines in France are still infidels, 
but they have seen the eft'ect of their doctrines, and no longer dare to pro- 
claim them. "Where is the Frenchman of the present day," says DeTocque- 
ville, " who would write such books as those of Diderot or Helvetius?"t 

Unfortunately, fatally for the liberties of France, the leading writers were 
infidels. Mistaking the corruptions of Christianity for Cbristiamty itself, 
they assailed religion ftiriously, and succeeded in eradicating from men's 
soula all apprehensions of responsibility to God. Nothing could more effect- 
ually brutalize and demonize the soul of man. And yet the Papal Church, 

• " A lord." writes Montesquieu, bilterlj, " U a mnn who BCEa the king, speaks to tbe minii- 
ter, has aneestors, debtii, and iH'nsionK." 

t The Old rWgime, by De Tocqoeville, p. 18. 

"Il b a sini^larilj iroiih i^mnrkEni; thnt the Gospel a nothing but a declaration of rifibU. 
Its myscericB were aloiii: time hidden, becaose ■he]' attacked the piieeU and the great." — M.Ra- 
ba^ de Si. Etimne, p, IT4. 
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as a towering hierarchy, had become so corrupt, such aii inatrunient of op- j 
preaaion, and such a suppoi't of despotism, that no reform could have be^J 
accomphshed but by ila overthrow.* ll wjia the monarch's right arm of 1 
strength ; it was the rampart which was first to be battered down. I 

The Church had no word of censure for vice in high places. It spread it^M 
shjeld before the most enornious abuses, and, by its inquisitorial censorship I 
of the press, protected the most execrable institutions. The Church, ener- 1 
vated by wealth and luxurious indulgence, had also become so decrepit as I 
to invite attack. No man could summon sufficient effrontery to attempt her M 
defense. The only reply which bloated and debauched ecclesiastics could j 
make to their assailants waa persecution and the dungeon. There were a 1 
few truly pious men in the Church ; they did, however, but exhibit in clearer | 
contrast the general corruption with which they were surrounded. I 

Diderot, though educated by the Jesuits — perhaps because he was educated 
by the Jesuits— commenced his career by an attack upon Christianity in his 
Pensees Philosophiques. He was sent to prison, and his book burned by the 
]iublic executioner. Still, multitudes read and so warmly applauded that he 
was incited to form the plan of the celebrated Encyclopedia which was to ] 
contain a summary of all human knowledge. In this grand enterprise he I 
allied with him the ablest scholars and writers of the day — Mably, Condil- J 
lac, Mereier, Raynal, Buffon, Helvetiu.s, D'Alembert, and otliera. Nearly all 1 
these men, despising the Church, were unbelievers in Chrisliamty. They.f 
consequently availed themselves of every opportunity to assail religion. The I 
court, alarmed, laid a prohibition upon the work, but did not dare to punish 1 
the writers, as they were too numerous and powerful. Thus infidelity soon < 
became a fashion. Notwithstanding the prohibition, the work was soon re- 4 
Bumed, and became one of the most powerful agents in ushering in the Rev- \ 
olution. 

" Christianity was hated by these philosophers," writes De Tocquevilla, I 
"less as a religious doctrine than as a political institution ; not because the J 
ecclesiastics assumed to regulate the concerns of the other world, but because | 
they were landlords, seigneurs, tithe-holders, administrators in this ; not be- J 
cause the Church could not find a place in the new society which was being j 
established, but because she then occupied a place of honor, privilege, and 1 
might in the society which was to be overthrown." 

Christianity is the comer-stone of a true democracy. It is the unrelenting 
foe of despotism, and therefore despotism has invariably urged its most un- 
relenting warfare against the Bible. When papacy became the great spirit- 
ual despotism which darkened the world, the Bible was the book which it 
hated and feared above all others. With caution this corrupt hierarchy ' 
selected a few passages upon submission and obedience, which it allowed to 
be read to the people, while the majestic principles of fraternity, upon which 
its whole moral code is reared, were vigilantly excluded from the public 
mind. The peasant detected with a Bible was deemed as guilty as if caught 
with the tools of a burglar or the dies of a counterfeiter. 

■ " Shkll ws la;, then, Woe to PhiloBOphism that it destroired Relii^on, what it called 'extin- 
(piihiag the KborainatioD' — tcnaer taifame t Wop rnlber to those that made the Hoi; an abom- 
iiudDD and cxtisguiihable," — Carl^U, French RtvohitieK, L, SB. 
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It was impossible, liowever, to conce;il the litct that the Bible was the ail- 
vocate of purity of Leait and lile. lla teachioga ureated a sense of guilt in 
the human soul -which could not be effaced. Corrupt men were conaequeul- 
ly eager to reject the Bible, that they might appeaae repnijichful conscieut-e. 
Frederick II., of Prussia, an atheist and a despiser of rnoukiud, beeaioe the 
friend and patron of Voltaire in hia envenomed assaults upon Christianity. 
Louis XV., anxious to maintain friendly political relations with Prussia, hesi- 
tiited to persecute the recognized friend of the Prussian king. The courtiers, 
generally with joy, listened to those teachings of unbelief which relieved 
them from the restraints of Christian morality. Thus Christianity had two 
daasea of vigorous assaiiante. The first were those who knew not how to 
discriminate between Christianity and its corruptions. They considered 
Christianity and the Papal Church as one, and endeavored to batter the 
hateful structure down as a bastille of woe. Another class understood 
Christianity as a system frowning upon all impurity, and pressing ever 
upon the mind a final judgment. They were restive under its restraints, 
and labored for its overthrow that guilt might find repose in unbelief 

Astonishment is often expressetl at the blindness with which the upper 
elasaes of the Old Regime allowed their institutions to be assailed. "But 
where," asks De Tocqueville, "could they have learned better. Ruling 
classes can no more acquire a knowletlge of the dangers they have to avoid, 
without free institutions, than their inferiors can discern the nghts they 
ought to preserve in the same circumstances."* 

The measureless extravagance of the court hud plunged the nation into a 
state of inextricable pecuniary enibarrassment. The whole burden of the 
taxes, in myriad forms, for the support of the throne in Oriental luxury, for 
the support of the nobles, who were perhaps the most profligate race of men 
the world has ever known ; for the support of the Church, whose towering 
ecclesiastics, perfonning no useful functions, did not even affect the con- 
cealment of their vices, and who often vied with the monarch himself in 
haughtiness and grandeur; for the support of the army, ever engaged in 
extravagant wais, and employed to keep the people in servitude — all these 
taxes so enormous as to sink the mass of the people in the lowest state of 
poverty, debasement, and misery, fell upon the unprivileged class alone. 

Taxes ran into every thing. The minister who could invent a new tax 
was applauded as a man of genius. All the offices of the magistracy were 
sold. Judges would pay an enormous sum for their office, and remunerate 
themselves a hundred-fold by selling their decisions. Thus justice became 
a. farce. Tithis of nobility were sold, which, introducing the purchaser into 

• Old Btfgime, p. 176. 

Count Scftur, a poBr of France, !□ his Meinnirs, has ver; frankly dracribed the f?«Un(rs with 
which he and (he y dudr nobliM who were his cumpaDiona ret;ardcil iIie writinga of the iihiloaophen : 

"Wc felt disponed to adopt with enthusiasm the philosophif^al doctrines professed by literary 
DtGD, remarkaUu for ihcir boldness and their wit. Voltture sedaced onr imaKination. Konsseaa 
[□ached our hearts. We felt a secret pleasure in seeinR that their altaeks were directed aftaioft 
an old fabric which presented to us a Gothic and ridiculous appearance. We were pleased with 
this petty war, althoa|;h it was nndermininR our own rnoks aod privilc)^ and ilie remains of 
our ancient power. Bol we felt not these attacks personally. It was, aa yet, hut a war of 
words and paper, which did not Bppenr to us to threaten the siiperiorilr <)f existunca whiuh we 
enjoyed, cuusulidated as wc thought it by a po^-esaion uf many ct 
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the ranks of the privileged class, threw the heavier burden u[X)n the un- 
privileged. All tbe tradea aiid pml'essiuns were put Up for sale. Even the 
humble callings of making wigf", of weighing coal, of selling pork, were es- 
teemed privileges, und were sold at a high priee. There wiis hardly any 
tbiug which a man eoulci do, whicii he wiis imi i^nipelK-d lo buy the priv- 
ilege of doing. A person who undertook to oounl the number of these of- 
fices or trades for which a license was sold, growing weary of his task, esti- 
mated them a,t over three hundred thousand.* 

An army of two hundred thousand tjix-gathcrers devoured every thing. 
. To extort substance from the starving people the most cruel expedients were 
adopted. All the energies of galleys, gibbets, dungeons, and racks were cull- 
ed into requisition. When the com was all absorbed, the cattle were taken. 
The ground, exhausted for want of manure, became sterile. Men, women, 
and children yoked themselves to the plow. Deserts extended, the pop- 
ulation died oft', and beautiful France was becoming but a place of gmves. 

The people thus taxed owned but one third of the soil, the clergy and tlie 
nobles owning the other two thirds. From this one third the people paid 
taxes and feudal service to the nobles, tithes to tlie elergj', and imposts to 
the king. They enjoyed no political rights, could take no share in the ad- 
ministration, and were ineligible to any post of honor or profit No man 
could obtain an office in the array unless Le brought a certificate, signed by 
four nobles, that he was of noble blooii. 

The imposition of the tax was entirely arbitrary. No man could tell one 
year what his tax would be the next. There was no principle in the assess- 
ment except to extort as much as possible. The tax-gatherers would be 
sent into a district to collect one year one million of francs, perhaps the next 
year it would be two millions. No hmguage can describe the dismay in the 
himible homes of the peasants when these cormorants, armed with despotic 
power, darkened their doors. The secd-com was taken, the cow was driven 
off, the pig was taken from the pen. Mothers plead with tears that food 
might be left for their children, but the sheriff, inured to scenes of misery, 
had a heart of rock. He always went surrounded by a band of bailiffs to 
protect him from violence. Fearful was the vengeance he could wreak upon 
any one who displeased him. 

The peasant, to avoid exorbitant taxation, assumed the garb of poverty, 
dressed his children in rags, and carefiilly promoted the ruin and dilapida- 
tion of his dwelling. "Fear," writes de Tocqueville, "often made the col- 
lector pitiless. In some parishes he did not show his face without a band 
of bailiffs and followers at his back. ' Unless he is sustained by bailifis,' 
writes an intendant in 1764, 'the taxables will not pay. At Viilefranche 
alone six hundred bailiffs and followers are alwaj's kept on foot.' "f 

Indeed, the government seemed to desire to keep the people poor. Sav- 
ages will lop off the leg or the arm of a prisoner that he may be more help- 
lessly in their power. Thus those despotic kings would desolate their realms 
with taxation, and would excite wars which would exhaust energy and par- 

• History oflhc KevolutioD of Frnnre, hr M. Rnbnud do Si. Erieniie. 

t For appalling proof of the suffering of rhe lax-payers, tarn to the pages of MicheleC, of Do 
TocqneviUe, of anj writer npon the Old Bcyimt. 
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alyze industry, thai the pL'opIe thus iuipoverisheJ and ki'pt in ignorance 
might bow more subniiasively to the yoke. The wars which in endless mo- 
noioiiy are inscribed upon the mouunientfi of history were mostly waged by 
princes to engross the atlenlion ol' their subjects. When a despot sees that 
public attention is directed, or is likely to be directed, to any of his oppres- 
sive acta, he immediately embarks in some war, to divert the thoughts of 
the nation. This ia the unvarying rt'source of despotism. After a few 
hundred thousand of the people have been slaughtered, and millions of 
money squandered in the senseless war, peace is then made. But peace 
brings but httle repose to the people. They must now toil and starve that 
they may raise money to pay for the expenses of the war. Such, in gener- 
al, has been the history of Europe for si thousand years. Despots are will- 
ing that billows of blood should surge over the land, that the cries of the 
opprested may thus be di-owned. 

So excessive was the burden of taxation, that it has been estimated by a 
very accurate computation that, if the produce of an acre of land amounted 
to sixteen dollars, the king took ten, the duke, as proprietor, five, leaving 
one for the cultivator.* Thus, if we suppose a peasant with his wife and 
children to have cultivated forty acres of land, the proceeds of which, at 
sixteen dollars per acre, amounted to six hundred and forty dollars, the king 
and the duke and the Church took six hundred of this, leaving but forty 
dollars for the support of the laborers. 

Let us suppose a township in the United States containing twenty square 
miles, with five thousand inhabitants. Nearly all these are cultivators of 
the soil, and so robbed by taxes that they can only live in mud hovels and 
upon the coarsest food. Clothed in rags, they toil in the fields with their 
bareheaded and barefooted wives and daughters. The huts of these farm- 
ers are huddled together in a miserable dirty village. In the village there 
are a few shop-keepers, who have acquired a little property, and have be- 
come somewhat intelligent. There is also a physician, and a surgeon, and a 
poor, dispirited, half-starved parish priest. Upon one of the eminences of 
the town there is a lordly castle of stone, with its turrets and towers, its park 
and fish-pond. This massive structure belongs to the duke. Weary of the 
solitude of the eonntry, he has withdrawn from the castle, and is living with 
his family in the metropolis, indulging in all its expensive dissipations. His 
purse can only be replenished by the money which he can extort from the 
cultivators of the land who surround his castle ; and his expenses are so 
enormous that he is ever harassed by an exhausted purse. 

For a few weeks in the summer he comes down to his castle, from the 
metropolis, with his city companions, to engage in rural sports. Wild boars, 
deer, rabbits, and partridges abound in his park. The bjars and the deer 
range the fields of the farmers, trampling down and devouring their crops ; 
but the farmer must not harm them, lest he incur the terrible displeasure 
of the duke. The rabbits and the partridges infest the fields of grain ; but 
the duke haa issued a special injunction that the weeds nvn must not be 
disturbed, lest the brooding partridges should be frightened away, to the in- 
jury of liis summer shooting. 

• Arthur YoHDB, toI. i., p. ST4 ; Stun- hull's Trnvrle, vol- n., p. 323. 
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The Duke of Nemours was accused of an intrigue against Louis XI. 
He was dragged from the presence of his wife, exciting in her such terror 
that she fell into convulsions and died. Affcer two years' imprisonment he 
was condemned to be executed. A scaffold was erected with openings be- 
neath the planks, and his three children were placed beneath the planks, 
bareheaded, clothed in white robes, and with their hands bound behind their 
backs, that the blood of their beheaded father might drop upon them, and 
that his anguish might be increased by witnessing the agony of his children. 
The fearful tragedy being over, these tender children, the youngest of whom 
was but five years of age, were again locked up in one of the gloomiest 
vaults of the Bastille, where they remained for five years. Upon the death 
of Louis XI. they were released. The two eldest, however, emaciate with 
privation and woe, soon died. The youngest alone survived. 

Imagination can not conceive of an abode more loathsome than some of 
these hoiTible dens. The cold stone walls, covered with the mould of ages, 
were ever dripping with water. The slimy floor swarmed with reptiles and 
all kinds of vermin who live in darkness and mire. A narrow slit in the 
wall, which was nine feet thick, admitted a few straggling rays of light, but 
no air to ventilate the apartment where corruption was festering. A little 
straw upon the floor or upon a plank supported by iron bars fixed in the 
wall afforded the only place for repose. Ponderous double doors, seven 
inches thick and provided with enormous locks and bolts, shut the captive 
as effectually from the world and from all knowledge of what was passing 
in the world as if he were in his grave. His arrest was frequently con- 
ducted so secretly that even bis friends had no knowledge of what had be- 
come of him; they could make no inquiries at the gloomy portals of the 
Bastille, and the unhappy captive was left to die unknown and forgotten in 
his dungeon. If by any happy chance he wjjs liberated, he was first com- 
pelled to take an oath never to reveal what he had seen, or heard, or suffer- 
ed within the walls of the Bastille. 

Thus any person who became obnoxious to the king or any of his favor- 
ites was immediately transferred to these dungeons of despair. Cardinal 
Richelieu filled its cells with the victims of his tyranny. The captive imme- 
diately received the name of his cell, and his real name was never uttered 
within the precincts of the Bastille. 

The Bastille was often full to overflowing, but there were other Bastilles 
in France sufficiently capacious to meet all the demands of the most inexo- 
rable tyranny. 

It is the more necessary to dwell upon these details since the Bastille was 
the mailed hand with which aristocratic usurpation beat down all resistance 
and silenced every murmur. The Bastille, with its massive walls and gloomy 
towers and cannon frowning from every embrasure, was the terrific threat 
which held France in subjection. It was the demon soul of demoniac des- 
potism. So awful was the terror inspired, that frequently the victim was 
merely enjoined by one of the warrants bearing the seal of the king to go 
himself to the dungeon. Appalled and trembling in every nerve, he dared 
not for one moment disobey. Hastening to the prison, he surrendered him- 
self to its glooms, despairingly hoping, by pr«>nipt obedience, to shorten the 
years of his captivity. 
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There were vaults in the Bastille and oilier prisons of France called ou- 
blieUes, into which the poor victim was diupped and ItA to die forgotten. 
Theae were usually shaped like a bottle, with a narrow neck and expanding 
beneath. In one of these tombs of massive stone, twenty-two feet deep and 
seventeen or eighteen feet in diameter, with a narrow neck through which 
the captive could be thrust down, the inmate was hi\ in Egyptian darkness 
amid the damp and mould of ages, and, trampling upon the bones of those 
who had perished before him, to linger through weary hours of starvation 
and woe until death came to his relief. Sometimes he thus lingered for 
years, food being occasionally thrown down to him. 

There were twenty baslilles in France. In Paris, besides the Biistillc, there 
were thirty prisons, where people might be incarcerated without sentence, 
triaJ, or even accusation. The convents were amply supplied with dun- 
geons. All these prisons were at the disposal of tiie Jesuits. They were 
instruments of torture. The wretched victim, once consigned to those cells, 
was enshrouded by the oblivion of the tomb. The rich man was robbed of 
his wealth and taken there to be forgotten and to die. Beauty, whose vir- 
tue bribes could uot destroy, was dr^ged to those apartments to minister to 
the lust of merciless oppressors. The shriek of despair, smothered by walla 
of stone and doors of iron, reached only the car of God.* 

During the reign of Louis XV. one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
leUres de cachet were issued, making an average of two thousand five hundred 
annually.f The king could not refuse a blank warrant to his mistress or to 
a courtier. All those who had influence at court could obtain them. They 
were distributed as freely as in this country members of Congress have dis- 
tribut«d their postage franks, St. Florentin alone gave away fifty thousand. 
These writs were often sold at a great price. Any man who could obtain 
one had his enemy at his disposal. One can hardly conceive of a more aw- 
ful despotism. Such were " Ute good old times nflht monarchy" as some have 
insanely called them. Even during the mild reign of Louis XVI. fourteen 
thousand ktlres de cadiet were issued. Let us enter the prison and contem- 
plate the doom of the captive. 

A gentleman by the name of Desaault offended Richelieu by refusing to 
execute one of his atrocious orders. At midnight aband of soldiers entered 
his chamber, tore him from his bed, and dragged him through the dark 
streets to the Bastille, and there consigned him to a living burial in one of its 
cold damp tombs of iron and stone. Here in silence and solitude, deprived 
of all knowledge of hia family, and his family having lost all trace of him, 
he lingered eleven years. 

" Oh, who can tfll what dnjB, what niphla he spent 
Of lidclcflB, wuvelesB, BBilless, shoreless woe !" 

At last bis jailer ventured to inform him that Bichclieu was on a dying 
bed. Hoping that in such an hour (he heart of the haughty cardinal might 
be touched with sympathy, he wrote to him as follows : 

" My lord, you are aware that for eleven years you have subjected me to 
the endurance of a thousand deaths in the Bastille — to sufferings which 
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would excite compassion if inflicted even upon the most disloyal subject of 
the king. How much more then sliould 1 be pitied, who am doomed to per- 
ish here for disobeying an order, which, obeyed, would have sent me to the 
final judgment with blood-stained hands, and would have consigned my soul 
to eternal misery. Ah 1 could you but hear the sobs, the lamentations, the 
groans which you extort from me, you would quickly set me at liberty. In 
the name of the eternal God, who will judge you as well as me, I implore 
you, my lord, to take pity on my woe, and, if you wish that God should 
show mercy to you, order my chains to be broken before your death-hour 
comes. When that hour arrives you will no longer be able to do me justice, 
but will persecute me even in your grave." 

The iron-hearted minister was unrelenting, and died leaving his victim 
still in the dungeon. There Dessault remained fifty years after the death of 
Richelieu. He was at length liberated, after having passed sixty -one years 
in a loathsome cell but a few feet square. The mind stands aghast in the 
contemplation of such woes. All this he suffered aa the punishment of his 
virtues. The mind is appalled in contemplating such a doom. Even the 
assurance that afl;er death comcth the judgment aflfords but little relief Mi- 
chlet, an unbeliever in Christian revelation, indignantly exclaims, " though 
a sworn enemy to barbarous fictions about everlasting punishment, I found 
myself praying to God to construct a hell for tyrants." 

When we remember that during a single reign one hundred and fifty 
thousand were thus incarcerated ; that all the petted arid profligate favorites 
of the king, male and female, had these blank warrants placed in their hands, 
which they could fill up with any name at their pleasure ; that money could 
be thus extorted, domestic virtue violated, and that every man and every 
fiunily was thus placed at the mercy of the vilest minions of the court, we 
can only wonder that the volcano of popular indignation did not burst forth 
more speedily and more desolatingly. It is true that in many other coun- 
tries of Europe the state of affairs was equally bad, if not worse. But in 
France wealth and intelligence had made great advances, while in central 
and northern Europe the enslaved people were so debased by ignorance that 
they had no consciousness of the rights of which they were defrauded. 

The court demanded of a rich man, M. Massat, six hundred thpusand li- 
vres ($120,000). Stunned by the ruinous demand, he ventured to remon- 
strate. He was dragged to the Bastille, where the vermin of his dimgeon 
could aJone hear his murmurs. M. Catalan, another man of wealth, after 
experiencing the horrors of such an imprisonment for several months, was 
glad to purchase his ransom for six millions of livres ($1,200,000).* 

The money thus extorted was squandered in the most shameless profli- 
gacy. The king sometimes expended two hundred thousand dollars for a 
single night's entertainment at Versailles. The terrors of the Bastille frown- 
ed down all remonstrances. A "stone doublet" was the robe which the 
courtiers facetiously remarked they had prepared for niurmurers. 

On the 1st of May, 1749, a gentleman of the name of Lntude was arrested 
by one of these lettres de cachet^ and thrown into the Bastille. He was then 
but twenty years of age, and had given offense to Madame de Pompadour, 

♦ Old lUJgime, p. 191. 
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by pretending that a conspiracy had been formed against her life. For thirty- 
five years he remained in prison enduring inconceivable horrors. In 1784, 
several years after the death of both the mistress and her subject king, he 
was liberated and wrote an account of his captivity. It was a tale of hor- 
ror which thriUed the ear of Europe. Eloquently, in view of the letters of 
Latude, Michelet represents the people as exclaiming, 

" Holy, holy Revolution, how slowly dost thou come I I, who have been 
waiting for thee a thousand years in the furrows of the Middle Ages, what I 
must I wait still longer ? Oh, how slowly time passes ! Oh, how have I 
counted the hours ! Wilt thou never arrive ?" 

A young man, in a Jesuit College, in a thoughtless hour, composed a sa- 
tirical Latin distich, making merry with the foibles of the professors and of 
the king. A leitre de cachet was immediately served upon him, and for thirty- 
one years, until youth and manhood were giving place to old age, he remain- 
ed moaning in living burial in one of the dungeons of the Bastille. One of 
the first acts of the Revolution was to batter down these execrable walls and 
to plow up their very foundations. 

In view of the facts here revealed one can not but be amazed at the man- 
ner in which many have spoken of the French R(^ volution, as if it were 
merely an outburst of human depravity. " Burkt^ liad no idea," writes De 
Tocqueville, "of the state in which the monarchy, he so deeply regretted, 
had left us." Michelet, glowing with the indignation which inflamed the 
bosoms of his fathers, exclaims, " Our fathers sliivt^red that Bastille to pieces, 
tore away its stones with bleeding hands, and flung them afar. Afterward 
they seized them again, and, having hewn them into a diflferent form, in or- 
der that they might be trampled under foot by the people forever, buOt with 
them the Bridge of Revolution."* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE COURT AND THE PARLIAMENT. 

Death of Louis XV. — Education of L#oiiis XVI. — MaurejMUs Prime Minister. — Turpot; his 
Ebcpulsion from Office. — Necker. — Franklin. — Sympathy with the Americans. — La Fayette. — 
Views of the Court. — Treaty with* America. — Popularity of Voltaire. — Embarrassment of 
Necker. — Compte Rendu au Hot. — Necker driven into Exile. — Enslavement of France. — New 
Extravagance. — Calonne. 

As the clock of Versailles tolled the hour of twelve at midnight of the 
10th of May, 1774, Louis XV., abandoned by all, alone in liis chamber, died. 
In the most loathsome stages of the confluent small-pox, his body had for 
several days presented but a mass of corruption. Terror had driven all the 
courtiers from the portion of the palace which he occupied, and ev^n Madame 
du Barry dared not approach the bed where her guilty paramour was dying. 
The nurse hired to attend him could not remain in the apartment, but sat 
in an adjoining room. A lamp was placed at the window, which she was to 
extinguish as soon as the king was dead. Eagerly the courtiers watched 

♦ Historical View of the French Revolution, by J. Michelet, vol. i., p. 64. 
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the glimmering of that light that they might be the first to bear to Louis, 
the gj-;iudsou of the kiug, the tidings that he waa monarch of France. 

Louis was then hardly twenty years of age.* His wife, Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, waa scarcely nineteen. They 
bad been married four years. Marie Antoinette was one of the most beau- 
tiful of women, but from infancy she had been educated In the belief that 
kings and nobles were created to illustrate life by gayety and splendor, and 
that the people were created only to be their 8crvant8.+ 

The toper was extinguished, and the crowd of courtiers rushed to the apart- 
ment of the Dauphin to hail him aa Louis XVL The tidings, though ex- 
pected, for a moment overwhelmed them both, and, encircled in each other's 
arms, they fell upon their knees, while Louis exclaimed, " God! guide tia, 
protect us, we are too young to govern."^ They then entered the grand sa- 
loon, where they received the congratulations of all the dignitaries of the 
Church and the Stal*. All were anxious to escape from the palace whose 
atmosphere was tainted, and hardly an hour elapsed ere the new court, in 
carriages and on horseback, left Versailles and were passing rnpidly to the 
Chateau of Choisy, one of the favorite rural palaces of Louis XV. The loath- 
some remains of the king were lefl to the care of a few under-servanls tu be 
hurried to their burial. 

It was not yet four o'clock in the morning. The sleepless night, the chill 
morning au-, the awful scene of death from which they had come, oppressed 
all spirits. Soon, however, the sun rose warm and brilliant; a jocular re- 
mark dispelled the mental gloom, and in two hours they arrived at the pal- 
ace a merry party exulting in the new reign. The education of Louis XVI. 
had been such that he was still but a boy, bashful, self-distrusting, and en- 
tirely incompetent to guide the kingdom through the terrific storm which for 
ages had been gathering. He had not the remotest idea of the perils with 
which France was surrounded. lie was an exceedingly amiable young man, 
of morals most singularly pure for that corrupt age, retiring and domestic in 
his tastes, and sincerely desirous of promoting the happiness of France. Ge- 
ography was the only branch of learning in which he appeared to take any 
special interest. He framed, with much sagacity, the instructions for the voy- 
age of La P^rouse around the world in 1786, and oflen lamented the fate of 
this celebrated navigator, saying, " I see very well that I am not fortunate."§ 
How mysterious the government of God, that upon the head of this benevo- 
lent, kind-hearted, conscientious king should have been emptied, even to the 
dregs, those vials of wrath which debauched and profligate monarcha had 
been treasuring up for so many reigns ! 

• Lonto XVI. w«a born Anp 23, 1754. In Mat, 1770, when not quite sixteen, he mftrricd 
Marie Antoinette. In May, 1TT4, he wnntcil three Tnonlhs ofbcini; twenn' fpani ofspe. Haris 
Antoinette wan bom Nov. 2, 17fi.5. She was hat fourteen years and six tnonlhs old when mar* 
ried. She wax bnt eigbteea years and «ix monlhs old when ehe bccamp Qupph of France. — Kn- 
cyclopirdia Americma. 

+ "Tl is now eixteen or BPTPnteen yeara since I »aw the Qiisen of France at VersaillpB; an'l 
anrely never lighted on thi<i orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vbton '. I 
aawher jnst above Iho horiion, decoralinp unit rheerinc the elevated s|ibere she jiist becan lo mote 
fa, RlitlBrinfi like the tnominc siar. full of life and Kplfindor and joy." — Burks'i 1^/bctioHi. 

t Memoir* of Marie Antoinette, by Madami- rHiujian, i., TB. 

i Enwclovsdia Ameri.'Hiin, nrriile L..iu^ XVI 





Louis bad no force of character, and, destitute of self-reliance, was entirely 
guided by others. At the suggestion of his aunt, Adelaide, he called to the 
post of prime minister Count Maurepas, who was eighty years of nge, and 
who, having been banished from Paris by Madame de Pompadour, had been 
living for thirty years in retirement. Thus Fiance was handed over in these 
hours of peril ti.) a king in his boyhood and a prime miniater in his dotage. 
Was it chance? Was it Providence? Clouds and darkness surround God's 
throne! 

M. Turgot was appointed to the post of utmost difficulty and danger — the 
administration of the finances. He had acquired much reputation by the 
skill with which, for twelve years, he had administered the government of 
the Province of Limousin. The kingdom of France was already in debt 
more than four thousand millions of francs ($800,000,000).* As the revenue 
was by no means sufficient to pay the interest upon this debt and the ex- 
penses of the government, new loans had been incessantly resorted to, and 
national bankruptcy woh uwu at hand. To continue borrowing was ruin; 
to impose higher taxes upon the people impossible. There were but two 
measures which could be adopted. One was to introduce a reform of wide- 
sweeping and rigid economy, cutting down salaries, abolishing pensions and 
sinecures, and introducing frugality into the pleasure -haunts of the court. 
Turgot was too well acquainted with the habits of the courtiers to dream 
that it was in the power of any minister to enforce this reform. There re- 
mained only the plan to induce the clergy and the nobles to allow themselves 
to be taxed, and thus to bear their fair proportion of the expenses of the 
state. Turgot fully understood the Herculean task before him in attempting 
this measure, and in a letter to the king he wrote: 

• BncTtlopcdim AmericiDm, urdcle Lonlt XT. 
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" We will have no bankruptcies, no augmentation of the taxes, no loans. 
I shall have to combat abuses of every kind, to combat those who are bene- 
fited by them, and even the kindness, sire, of your own nature. I shall be 
feared, hated, and calunmiated ; but the iiliecting goodness with which you 
pressed my hands in yours, to witness your acceptance of my devotion to 
your service, is never to be obliterated from my recollection, and must sup- 
port me under every trial."* 

Several of Turgot's measures of reform the privileged class submitted to, 
though with reluctance and with many murmurs; but when he proposed 
that a tax should be fairly and equally levied upon proprietors of every de- 
scription, a burst of indignant remonstrance arose from the nobles which 
drowned his voice. To suggest that a high-horn man was to be taxed like 
one low-born was an insult too grievous to be borne. The whole privileged 
class at once combined, determined to crush the audacious minister thus in- 
troducing the doctrine of equal taxation into the court of aristocratic privi- 
lege. 

Madame du Barry, in a pet, four years before, had abolished the Parliament 
of Paris, which was entirely under the control of the aristocracy. Louis 
XVI., seeking popularity, restored the Parliament. Unfortunately for re- 
form, the nobles had now an organized body with which to make resistance. 
The Parliament, the clergy, the old minister Maurepas, and even the young 
queen, all united in a clamorous onset upon Turgot, and he was driven from 
the ministry, having been in office but twenty montlis.f The Parliament 
absolutely refused to register the obnoxious decree. The inexperienced and 
timid king, frightened by the clamor, yielded, and abandoned his minister. 
Had the king been firm, he might, perhaps, have carried his point ; but want 
of capacity leads to results as disastrous as treachery, and the king, though 
actuated by the best intentions, was ignorant and inefficient Though the 
king held a bed ofjiistice^X and ordered the edicts registered, they remained aa 
dead letters and were uever enforced. 

There was in Paris a wealthy Protestant banker, bom in Geneva, of great 
financial celebrity, M. Necker. He was ciilled to take the place of Turgot. 
Warned by the fate of his predecessor and seeing precisely the same diffi- 
culties staring him in the face, he resolved to try the expedient of economy, 
cutting off pensions and abolishing sinecures. But the nobles, in Churck 

♦ Precis de la Revolution, par M. Lacretelle. 

t "On the very threshold of the business he must propose to make the clergy, the noblesse, 
the very Parliament subject to taxes ! One shriek of indignation and astonishment reverberates 
through all the chateau galleries. M. de Maurepas has to gj-rate. The poor king, who had 
written (to Turgot) a fow weeks ago, *// rCy a que vous et moi qui aimions le peupW (There is none 
but you and I who love the people), must now write a dismissal, and let the French Revolution 
accomplish itself j)acifically or not, as it can." — Carlyle, French Revolution, i., 41. 

** The nobles and the prelates, it seems, considered themselves degraded if they were to con- 
tribute to the repair of the roads ; and they would no doubt have declared that their dignity and 
their existence, the very rights of property itself, were endangered, if they were now, for the first 
time, they would have said, in the history of the monarchy, to be subjected to the visits of the 
tax-gatherer." — Ijcctures on the French Revolution, hy Wm, Smyth, vol. i., p. 102. 

X Lit de justice was a proceeding in which the king, with his court, proceeded to the Parlia- 
ment, and there, sitting upon the throne, caused those edicts* which the Parliament did nut ap- 
prove to be registered in his presence. — Kncychpitdia Americana, 
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aad State, dialiked tliia aa much as being taxed, and iiniuediiitcly their clamor 
waa reuewed.* 

Juet at tliia time the American war of independence commenced. All 
France was in a state of enlliuaiasm in viiiw of a heroic people etrnggliug to 
be free. And when the American ilelegation appeared in Paris, headed by 
Franklin, all hearts were swept along by a current which neither king nor 
nobles could withstand. The republican simplicity of Franklin in his attire 
and manners produced an extraordijiary impression upon all classes. Tlie 
French ladies in particular were lavish in their attentions. Several fStes 
were given in his honor, at one of which the most beautiful of three hundred 
ladies crowned him with a laurel wreath, and then kissed him on both 
cheeks. Almost every saloon was ornamented with his bust, bearing the 
inscription, " Eripuit ccelo fulraeu, sceptrumque tyrannis." 

All the latent spirit of freedom which had so long been slowly accumulat- 
ing bui^t forth with a power which alarmed the court. Not a few of the 
nobles, disgusted with the ai'istocratic oppression which was raining France, 
gave their sympathies to the American cause. The Marquis la Fayette, 
then but eighteen years of age, openly and enthusiasttcally applauded the 
struggle of the colonists, Marie Antoinette, instinctively hating a war in 
which the people were contending against royalty, expressed much indigna- 
tion that Lji Fayette should utter such sentiments in the Paiuce of Versailles. 
Joseph II. of Austria, brother uf Marie Antoinette, then on a visit to the 
h'reneh court, waa iisked by a lady his opinion of the subject which waa now 
engrossing every mind. lie replied, " I must decline answering; my busi- 
ness ia to be a Royalist" (Hon metier d moi c'est d'etre Royalisle),\ 

It is hardly possible for one now to rt^alize the enthusiasm with which the 
American war, at that lime, inspired France. Even the court haled En- 
gland, and wished to see that domineering power humbled. The mind of 
tlie uation had just awakened and was thoroughly aroused from the lethargy 
of ages. Theories, dreams, aspirations had exhausted themselves, and yet 
there was in France no scojie whatever for action. America opened a thea- 
tre for heroic enlerpiise. France had given the theory of Uberty, America 
was illustrating that theory by practice. The popular cry so effectually 
drowned every other voice that even the king was compelled to yield. A 
treaty with America was signed which drew from the treasury of France 
twelve hundred millions of franca ($240,000,000), in support of American 
independence.^ But for the substantial aid thus rendered by the fleet and 
the anny of France it can hardly be doubted that the American Revolution 
would have been crushed, Washington and Franklin would have been hang- 
ed as traitors, and monarchical historians would elegantly have described the 
horrors of the great American rebellion. § 

* It is not necesaarj ro alliido to Dr CIuj^ij, who immcdialelf succeeded Tnreni, but who 
held hu officer six months only hdiI atlcmptpd nolhing. 

t Woman in France, by Jiiliii KavBimgh, p. 211. Memoirs of Miirie Atitoinetle, by Madame 
Campan. vol. i., \i. 875. 

I HlsT. Phil, de la France, par Atii. Fantin Desodoarda, L J,, p. 28. Audouin stales that the 
war cost France, fVom 17T8 id 1782, foaneen handred millions of Uttcb ($280,000,000). 

g " The queen Qercr disguiaod her dii>tike to the American war. She could not conceire hovr 
any one could advuo a sorcrcigu to aim at the humiliation of England through an atiack on the 
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The king, !iowevei\ had sufficient intelligeDce lo appreciate the suicidal 
act he was thua compelled to perform. Willi extreme reiuL'tBLce he signed 
the treaty which recognized the nghi of ualioiia to change their government, 
The doctrine of the soveirynli/ of tJie peujjU wiid thus legitimated in Frane^;. 
Tlialone sentiment unresisted would sweep Europe of its despotic thrones. 
As the king signed the treaty, Feb. 8, 1778, he remarked to his minister, 
" You wi!l remember, sir, that this ia contrary to ray opinion."* The same ' 
weakness which constrained Louis XVI. to abandon Turgot to his enemies, 
compelled him to perform this act which his views of statu policy condemned. 
" How painful," lie writes, in his private correspondence, " to be obliged, for 
reasTJiis of state, to sign orders and commence a great war contrary alike to 
my opinions and my wi.shes."t 

In the midst of these transactions Voltaire, after an absence of twenty- 
seven years, much of which time he had passed in his retreat at Fern ey, 
about Jive miles from Geneva, revisited Paris. He was then eighty-four 
years of age. The court hated the bold aasailer of corruptions, and refused 
to receive him. But the populace greeted him with enthusiasm unparalleled. 
He attended the theatre where his last play, " Irene," was acted. Imme- 
diately upon his appearance the whole audience, rising, greeted him with long 
and tumultuous applause. As, overpowered with emotion, he rose to depart, 
with trembling lijnbs and with floofled eyes, men of the highest rank and 
beautiful women crowded around him and literally bore him in their arms 
to his carriage. He could only exclaim, " Do you wish to kill me with 
joy ?" A crowd with lighted torches filled the streets, making his path 
brilliant as day, and shouts of triumph arose which appalled the courtiers in 
the saloons of the palace. A few weeks after this. May 30, 1778, Voltaire 
died. The Archbishop of Paris refused to allow him Christian burial, and 
the court forbade his death to be mentioned in the public journals. Hig 
corpse was tjiken from the city and buried secretly at an old abbey at 
Scelliferes. This petty persecution only exasperated the friends of reform. 
A month after the death of Voltaire, Hou^eau also passed away to the spirit 
land. 

The situation of Necker was now deplorable. The kingdom was involved 
in an enormously expensive war. The court would not consent to any dim- 
inution of it-s indulgences, and the privileged class would not consent to be 
taxed. Necker was almost in despair. He borrowed of every one who 
would lend, and from the already exhausted people with sorrow, almost with 
anguish, gleane<i every sou which the most ingenious taxation coidd extort. 

"Never shall I forget," be wrote, in 1791, "the long, dark staircase ofM. 
Maurepas, the terror and the melancholy with which I used to ascend it, im- 
certain of the success of some idea that had occurred to mc, likely, if carried 
into effect, to produce an increase of the revenue, but likely at the same 
time to fall severely though justly on some one or other ; the sort of hesita- 
tion and diffidence with which I ventured to intermingle in my representa- 
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^H tioas any of those maxima of justice and of right with which my c 
^B wus animated." 
^H For a tiiiiLi Neclier eucceeded by loans and arinuitiefl in raising money, 

^H but at last it became more diftieult to tiud lenders, and national baukruplcy 
^H seemed iuevitabk'. And what is national banknipLcy '/ It iri the paralysis 
^H of industry, and wide -spreading consternation and woe. Thousands of wid- 
^H, ows and orphans bad idl their patrimony in the national funds. The i'ailure 
^F of these funds was to them lieggary and starvation. The hospitals, the 
^H schools, the homes of refuge for the aged and infirm — all would lose their 
^H support. The thousands in governmental employ and timse dependent upon 
^H them would be left in utter destitution. The bankruptcy of a sohtary mer- 
^H chant may send poverty to many families — the bankruptcy of a nation 
^H sends paleness to the cheeks and anguish to the hearts of millions. 
^B In this exigence Necker adopted the bold resolve to publish an honest 

^H account of the state of the finances, that the nation, nobles, and unennobled 
^H might see the destruction toward which the stat« was drifting. Necker 
^H thought that, if the facta were fairly presented, the privileged class, in view 
^^1 of the ruin otherwise inevitable, would consent to bear their share of taxa- 
^H tion, manifestly the only possible measure which could arrest the disaster. 
^H He consequently, in 1781, publi.shed his celebrated Cumple Revdu au Roi. 
^H The impression which this pamphlet produced was amazing. Two hundred 
^H thousand copies were immediately called for, and the appalling revelation 
^H went with electric speed through the whole length and breadth of the land. 
^H It was read in the saloon, in the work -shop, and in the hamlet. Groups of 
^H those who could not read were gathered at all corners to hear it read by others. 
^H " We wetted with our tears," writt^ M, Raband de St. Etienne, who acted 

^H an illustrious part in those days, "those pages which a citizen minister had 
^H imprinted with luminoiis and comfortable reflections, and where he was 
^H turning all his attention to the prosperity of the French with a sensibility 
^B deserving oi' their gratitude. The people blessed him as its savior. But all 
^m those nourished by abuses formed a confederacy against the man who seem- 
^K ed about to wreat their prey from them." 

^B Necker was desirous of introducing some popular element into the gov- 

^H emment. There was now a numerous body of men belonging to the un- 
^H privileged cla-ss, enet^etic and enhghfened, whose voice ought to be heard 
^H in the administration of affairs as representatives of the people. He there- 
^H fore recommendetl that there should be provincial parliameniB in the differ- 
^H ent departments of France, somewhat corresponding with the present legis- 
^" latures in the United States, In a few of the provinces there were already 

parliaments, but they were composed extlui*ively of the privileged class. 

Tui^ot also had contemplated provincial legislatures, which he desired to 

I constitute as the organ of the people, and to be composed only of members 
of the Tiers Etat.* Necker, however, hoped to conciliate the nobles by 
giving the privileged body an equal representation with the unprivileged in 
these assembhes. One half were to be representatives of the clergy and the 
nobility, and the other half of the people, though the people numbered mi) . 
lions, while the clergy and nobles numbered but thousands. 
• Leclurra on the French Hevoliition, liv Williiiiii Smylh, i., 116. 
Vol. I.— E J 
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Necker'a report showed that the intereat upon the public debt absorbed 
one third of the revenues ; that the remaining two thinia were by no meana 
Bufficient for carrying on the government, and that, consequently, the bur- 
den was continually growing heavier by loans and oceuinulations.* The 
suggestions of Necker, to give the people a voice in the administration of 
aifairs and to tax higb-bom men equally with low-born, created intense op- 
position. The storm became too fierce to be resisted. Both the king and 
the prime minister yielded to ite violence, and Necker, like Turgot, was 
driven with contumely from the minifstry and into exile. The hearts of the 
people followed the defeated minister to his retreat. These outrages were 
but making the line which separated the privileged from the unprivileged 
more visible, and were rousing and combining the masses. The illustrious 
financier, in his retirement, wrote his celebrated work upon the administra- 
tion of the finances, a work which contributed much to the enlightenment 
of the public mind.f The intellect of the nation was roused, as never be- 
fore, to the discussion of the affairs of state. In the parlor, the counting- 
room, the work-shop, the farm-house, and the field, all were employed in de- 
liberating upon the one great topic which engrossed universal attention. 
And yet the nobles and their partisans, with infatuation inexplicable, resisted 
all measures of reform ; a singular illustration of the Roman adage, " Quem 
Deus vult perdere priusquam dementat" {whom Qod would destroy he first 
makes mad). 

Indeed, the opposition was sufficiently formidable to appal any minister. 
There were eighty thousand nobles, inheriting the pride and prestige of 
feudal power, with thousands, dependent uj.K)n their smiles, rallying around 
them as allies, There were the officers in the army, who were either hered- 
itary nobles or, still worse, men of wealth who had purchased titles of no- 
bility. There were a hundred thousand persons who, in various ways, had 
purchased immunity from the burdens of state, and were thus within the 
limits of the privileged elass, and haled by the people, though despised by 
the nobles. There were two hundred thousand priests bound by the strong- 
est of possible ties to the hierarchy, the humble elass depending for posi- 
tion and bread upon their spiritual lords and obliged by the most solemn 
oaths to obey their superiors. And these priests, intrusted with the keys of 
heaven and of hell, as was supposed by the unenlightened masses, held mil- 
lions in subjection by the most resistless powers of superstition. There 
were sixty thousand in the cloisters of the monasteries, many of them disso- 
lute in the extreme, and who were necessarily subservient to the ecclesias- 
tics. There were the farmers geiieral, the collectors of the revenue, and all 
the vast army of office-holders, who were merely the agents of the court 

* "The notion Ihat rinr maladies irero inrapable of remeil;, and thitt no tiumsn mind conid 
cure them, added keen); In the general fX^et. We saw ourgelvei plunf»d into a gnlf of debb 
and public enKacemeniB, tho iniereat alnne af which absorbed the third part of the revenue, and 
which, far from hang put inln a course nf liquidalicin, were rontintially aeciunidatinf; by kwiu 
and mitKi^Mww,."— History o/tht Frach Baolution. bg M. Bahmd dt St. Etiemie, vol. i., p. ]9. 

f "And to Necker, Allos-iike, suBtains the burden of the Snancca for five years Ion);. With- 
out waiteti — for he refused such — cheered only bj public opinion and the miniaterinK of hfi nobis 
wife. He, coo, bos to produce his scheme of taxing \ elericy, noblesse to be taxed — like a mera 
Turgol. Let Necker also depart; not unlamented." — Carlytf, Frofh Itei-nlalioa, vol. i., p. 48. 
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" This formidable mass of men," says M. Bubaud de St. Etienne, " were in 
possession of all France. They held Iier by a thousand chains. They 
formed, in a body, what was termed la Itautf. jiation. All the rest was the 
people."* 

Though the privileged class and their dependents, which we have above 
enumerated, amounted to but a few hundred thousand, perhaps not five 
hundred thousand in all, and the people amounted to some twenty-five rail- 
lions, still all the jjower was with the aristocracy. The mass of the people 
were merely slaves, unarmed, unorganized, uneducated. They had been 
degraded and dispirited by ages of oppression, and had no means of com- 
bining or of uttering a united voice whieb should be heard. 

Immediately succeeding M. Necker in the ministry of finance came M. 
Fleury and M. d'Ormesson. They were both honest, well-meaning men, but 
were promptly crushed by a burden which neither of them was at all cnpa- 
ble of bearing. Their names are hardly remembered. Maurepas was now 
dead. The Americans, aided by France, had achieved their independence, 
and France and England were again at peace. The king now selected M. de 
Calonne from the Parliament, as Minister of Finance. lie was a man of 
brilliant genius, of remarkably courtly manners, but licentious and extrava- 
gant. The king hoped, by his selecting Calonne, to diminish that opposi- 
tion of the Parhament which was daily growing more inveterate against the 
crown. For a time the new minister was exceedingly popular. His high 
reputation for financial skill and his suavity enabled him to effect important 
loans ; and by the sale and the mortgage of the property of the crown he 
succeeded for a few months in having money in abundance. The court 
rioted anew in voluptuous indulgence. The beautiful palace of St. Cloud 
was bought of the Duke of Orleans for the queen, and vast sums were ex- 
pended for its embellishment. The Palace of Rambouillet was purchased as 
a hunting-seat for the king, Marie Antoinette gave innumerable costly en- 
tertainments at Versailles, and rumor was rife with the scenes of measureless 
extravagance which were there displayed. The well-meaning, weak-minded 
king, having no taste for courtly pleasure and no ability for the management 
of affairs, either unconscious of the peril of the state or despairing of any 
remedy, fitted up a workshop at Versailles, where he employed most of his 
time at a forge, under the guidance of a blacksmith, tinkering locks and 
keys. This man. Gamin, has recorded : 

" The king was good, indulgent, timid, curious, fond of sleep. He pas- 
sionately loved working aa a smith, and hid himself from the queen and the 
court to file and forge with me. To set up his anvil and mine, unknown to 
all the world, it was necessary to use a thousand stratagems."! 

There is a secret power called ^juiftc credit which will speedily bring such 
a career to its close. Public credit was now exhausted. No more money 
could be borrowed. The taxes for some time in advance were already 
pledged in payment of loans. The people, crushed by their burdens, could 
not bear any augmentation of taxes. The crisis seemed to have come. Ca- 
lonne now awoke to the consciousness of his condition, and was overpowered 

* M. Rabaud de St. Erienne, toI. i., p. 22. 

t Memoirs of the Rei|>n nf Liiiiia XVI., bj the AbM SouUvic, vol. ii., p. 191. 
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by the magnitude of the difficulties in which he whs involved. There was 
bat one mode of redress — an immediate retrenckmnit of expenses and Oie in- 
cluding of the privileged class in the assessment of taxes. Whoever had at- 
tempted this had been crushed by the aristocratic Parliament. Could Ca- 
lonne succeed? After long and anxious deliberation he became conscious 
that it would be impossible to induce the Parliament to consent to such a 
reform, that it would be very hazardous to call a meeting of the States-Gen- 
eral, where the people could make their voice to be heard, and yet it was es- 
sential to have some public body upon which he could lean for support. 
He therefore recommended that the king should convene an a.ssembly of the 
notables, to be composed of such individuals as the king should select from 
the clergy, the nobles, and the magistracy, they all belonging to the privi- 
leged class. Such an assembly had never been convened since Richelieu 
CE^ed one in 1626. 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF THE NOTABLES. 

Mcotnrcs of Brienne. — The Bed urjusuce. — RemoDBtrancc of Parliament. — Parliament Exiled. 
— Snbmifision of Parliament. — Duke of Orleans. — TreaBonnble I'lans of the Dake of Orleans. 
— Anxiel; of the Queen. — The Diamond Necklace. — Monsieur, iho Kinfc'n Brother. — Bafia- 
telle. — DeeperalioD of Brieone. — Edict for abolishing the PBrliamenCs. — Energy of the Court. 
— rArresl of U'EBpremcnit and Gui^lnrd. — Tuumjis in Greaoblo. — Terrific Uail-etorm. 

The Notables, one bunilred and forty-four in number, nearly all ecclesi- 
astics, nobles, or ennobled, met at Versaiiles, Jan. 29, 1787. Calonne ex- 
])ectcd that this body, carefully selected by the king, would advise that all 
orders ebould make common cousc and bear impartially the burden of tax- 
ation. Sustained by the moral power of this advice he hoped that the meas- 
ure could be carried into execution. He presented his statement of aflairs. 
Though he endeavored to conceal the worst, the Notables were appalled. 
Three hmidred and fifty millions of dollars had been borrowed within a few 
years, and the annual deficit was thirty-five millions of dollars.* Cautiously 
he proposed his plan of impartial taxation. It was the signal for a general 
assault upon the doomed minister. He was literally hooted down. Not 
only the Assembv of Notables, but the clergy, the Parliament, the nobles 
all over the realm pounced upon him, led even by the queen and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris ; and Calonne, without a friend, was compelled to resign his 
ofiico and to fly from France.f 

The clergy were exceedingly exasperated against Calonne, for they deemed 
the proposition to tax the possessions of the Church as sacrilegious. The 
most active of the opponents of Calonne was Brienne, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse. He was a bold, resolute, ambitious man, and by the influence of the 
queen was appointed to succeed Calonne. "As public credit was dead," 
said a wag, " an archbishop was summoned to bury the remains. "J The 
spirit of discontent and of menace was now becoming every day more ex- 
tended and alarming, and the Revolution was gaining strength. 

Among the Notables thus assembled there were some warm advocates of 
popular iiberty. La Fayette was perhaps the most conspicuous of these. 
He spoke boldly against Idtres de cachet and other abuses. The Count d'Ar- 
tois, afterward Charles X., reproved him for this freedom. La Fayette firm- 
ly, yet with caution, responded, " When a Notable is summoned to speak 
his opinion he must speak it."§ 

One of the first acts of Brienne was to abolish the Assembly of Notables. 

• HiBloire Phflosophiqne de la RcTnluiiao da France, par Ant. Fantin Deeodoards, t. !., p. 68. 

t "Cfllnnne liax pnhlinhcil a work on llip FreTleh Kevolnrion. At the end of it he RiTea an 
onlUne of hi» plan. NathiDg can be more ruiuiiansble ; and it remains an iMt^mal indictment on 
ihe people of connequenpc then in Francp, more partimlnrlj on thai part nf thrra ihat rorapo«ed 
Iho AssemUly of Not oblee."— £«*■«» on ihe Frmrh Rei-ol«lio<i, hy H'w. .Siiiy'*. vol. i., p. 132. 

X Montgaillard, vol. i., p. ami. 

{ Tliere \>hs at tliiii time a pomlnol tax of cno twentieths upon all Juoomca, which the clerg; 
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Their seasion continued but nine weeks, being dissolved Mny 26, 1787. He 
then struggled for a time in the midst of embarrassments inextricable until 
he was compelled to propose the same measure which had already been three 
times rejected with scom, and which had driven three ministers in disgrace 
from Paris — Uie taxing o/Uie ndiks. He did every thing in his power to pre- 
pare the way for the suggestion, ai»d connected the obnoxious bill with an- 
other less objectionable, hoping that the two might pass together. But the 
clergy and the nobles were on the alert 

Two thirds of the territory of the kingdom had been grasped by the Church 
and the nobles. One third only belonged to the jjeople. Bricune proposed 
a territorial tax whic/i should /all upon all landed proprietors alilce. There was 
an instantaneous shout of indignation from the whole privileged class, and 
the cry " Away with him," " Hustle him out," spread from castle to castle, 
and from convent to convent. 

It was a custom, rather than a law, that no royal decree could pass into 
effect until it had been registered by Parliament; and it was a custom, rather 
than a law, that, if the Parliament refused to register a decree, the king could 
hold what is called a bed of Justice; that is, could summon the Parliament 
into his presence and command the decree to be registered. As the king 
could banish, or imprison, or behead any one at hia pleasure, no Parliament 
had as yet ventured to disobey the royal command. 

The Parliament declined registering the decree taxing the property of the 
clergy and the nobles. The king peremptorily summoned the whole refract- 
ory body to appear before him. It was the 6tU of August, 1787- In a vast 
train of carriages, all the members, some one hundred and twenty in num- 
ber, wheeled out from Paris to the Palace of Versailles. There the king with 
his own lips ordered them to register the decree. Obedient to the royal or- 
der it was registered, and the Parliament, sullen and exasperated, was rolled 
back again to the metropolis. The people contemplated the scene in silent 
expectation, and by thousands surrounded the Parliament on its return, and 
greeted them with acclamations. 

Emboldened by the sympathy of the people in this conflict with the court, 
_the Parliament ventured to enter upon its records a remonstrance against 
the violent procedure; and, to gain still more strength from popular ap- 
proval, they made the strange assertion that Parliament was not competent 
to register tax edicts at all ; that for this act the authority of the three e8tat«B 
of the realm was essential, convened in the States- General. This was, in- 
deed, unheard of doctrine, for the Parliament had for centuries registered 
such decrees. It, however, answered its purpose ; it brought the masses of 
the people at once and enthusiastically upon their side. 

Mid lti(> nobility vers lo pay as tho rcsl. They matrivpd, however, in n |;rP!il Tncoeurc to CT&de this 
Uiit. "The princes of the blood, for example," naja Bonille, in his MpraoirB, "who enjoyed Btnong 
lliem from twenty-four lo iwenly-fivB millioni! yearly ($.'5,000,000), paid for their two twentieths 
only lSg,000UrrcB<^7,600) instead of 2, 400,000 (94B0,OO0). The DnkcoTOrlcanii, who presided 
orer the committee to whieh I belonged in the Asumhly of the Notables, niiid to me, one diy, 
after a deliberation in whirh we had considered and approved the establishment of provincial ad- 
mmistrBlions, 'Are yog aware, sir, that this pleasantry will cost me at least 300,000 lirres 
(tS0,OO0)a year?' ' How ia that, my lord?' I asked. 'At present,' he replied, 'larranKewilh 
the intendanu, and ]>ay pretty nearlywbai I like. The pnnincial admlnistrationa, on the con- 
trary, will make rae pay what is strictly dnc,'" — BotdUe'i JfmwirM, p, 41. 
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This cali for the States-General was the first decisive step toward bring- 
ing the people into the field. Tumultuous crowds surrounded the palace 
where the Parliament held its session, and with clapping of hands and shouts 
received the tidings of the resolutions adojjted. The king, indignant, issued 
leUers de cachet on the night of the 14th, and the next morning the whole 
body was arrested and taken in carriages into banishment to Troyes, a dull 
city about one hundred miles from Paris. The blesainga of the people fol- 
lowed the Parhament ;* " for there are quarrels," says Carlyle, " in which 
even Satan, bringing help, were not unwelcome." 

Paris was now in a state of commotion. Defiant placards were posted 
upon the walls, and there were angry gatherings in the streets. The two 
brothers of the king, subsequently Louis XVIII. and Charles X., entered 
Paris in state carriages to expunge from the records of the Parliament the 
obnoxious protests and resolutions. They came with a well-armed retinue. 
The stormy multitudes frowned and hissed, and were only dispersed by the 
gleam of the sword. 

For a month Parliament remained at Troyes, excessively weary of exile. 
In the mean time Briennc had no money, and could raise none. Both par- 
ties were ready for accommodation. The crown consented to relinquish the 
tax upon Oie nobles, and to summon the Statea-Greneral in five years. Parlia- 
ment consented to register an edict for a loan of one hundred millions of 
dollars, the burden of which was to fall upon the peopk alone. With this 
arrangement the exiled Parliament was brought back on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. " It went out," said D'Espr^m^nil, "covered with glory. It came 
back covered with mud." 

On the 20th of September the king appeared before the Parliament in per- 
son, to present the edict for the loan and the promise to convoke the States- 
General at the close of five years. 

There was at that time in Paj'liament a cousin of the king, the Duke of 
Orleans, one of the highest nobles of the realm.'j' Inheriting from his fa- 
ther the enormous Orleans pi-operty, and heir, through his wife, to the vast 
estates of the Duke of Penthi^vre, he was considered the richest man in 
France, enjoying an income of seven million five hundred thousand franca 
a year ($1,500,000). For years he had been rioting in measureless bebauch- 
ery. His hair was falling off, his blood was corrupted, and his bronzed face 

• "Thin body at first oouTaReonsly Businined the blow which had fallen npon thpin. But 
loon men nccustomed lo ihe pieHsures of Pnria ihrew asido the mask of atoicism whith Ihey 
had agenraed, and redeemed ihcmselves from exflfi bv promiiinR to adopt the views of ihe court, 
provided thai no new taxnlion was proposed." — Deiodoardi, vol. i., ]>. 68. 

t The Mnrqnii of Ferri^res, s noble of hi|;h rank, was a depalj of the nobles. He we« a warm 
patron of Ihe old opinions and cuetomn, and voted perseverinijly with the majoritj of his order. 
In his very interesting Memoira he writen thui of tbe Duke of Orleans, upon wbotn, of conrse, ho 
muld not look with a paninl eje. "The duke was bimsolf without Inlenle. and debased by a 
life of drankenneas ; Rreedy of money lo a deftree that woald have been perfecttj reprehensible 
in a private man, but which wa« distn-aveful and dcRTading in a prince. He had eveiy vice which 
can make crime odions, and none of the brilliant qualities by which it can be in some degree il- 
lustrated in the eyes of posterity. The dead feelinRx of ibc duke it was necessary to animate in 
some way or other, that he might appear to have a wish for itoiuelhiDg, and m) they held out to 
him the supreme power, under the title of Ueulcnatit-ceneral of the kingdom; nil thepnblie money 
■t his disposal, and in the event, which it wse for him lo baaien, the erown for his children, and 
himself thus made the commencement of a new dynasty." 
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wa3 covered with carbuncles.* Sated with sensual indulgence, the passion 
for political distinction seized his soul. As heir to the dukedom of Pen- 
thifevre, he looked forward to the office of high admiral. In preparation he 
ventured upon a naval campaign, and commanded the rear guard of M. 
d'Orvilliers' fleet in the battle off* Ushant. Rumor affirmed that during the 
battle he hid in the hold of the ship. The court, exasperated by his haught- 
iness, and jealous of his power, gladly believed the story, and overwhelmed 
him with caricatures and epigrams. Some time after this he ascended in a 
balloon, and as he had previously descended a mine, where he had shown 
but little self-possession, it was stated that he had shown all the elements 
his cowardice.f The king withheld from him, thus overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule, the office of admiral, and conferred it upon his nephew, the son of the 
Count d'Artois. 

The Duke of Orleans was envenomed by the aff'ront, and breathed ven- 
geance. While in this state of mind, and refusing to present himself at 
court, he received another indignity still more exasperating. A matrimo- 
nial alliance had been arranged between the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans and the son of Count d'Artois, the Duke d'Angouleme. An income 
of four hundred thousand francs ($80,000) per annum had been settled upon 
the prospective bride. She had received the congratulations of the court, 
and the foreign ministers had been authorized to communicate to their re- 
spective courts the approaching nuptials, when Marie Antoinette, alarmed 
by the feeble health of her two sons, and thinking that the son of the Count 
d'Artois might yet become heir to the throne of France, broke oft* the match, 
and decided that her daughter, instead of the daughter of the Duke of Or- 
leans, should marry the young Duke d'Angouleme.:}: 

The Duke of Orleans was now ready to adopt any measures of desperation 
for the sake of revenge. Though one of the highest and most opulent of the 
aristocrats of Europe, he was eager to throw himself into the arms of the 
popular party, and to lead them in any measures of violence in their assaults 
upon the crown.§ 

When Louis XVI. met the Parliament to secure the registry of the edict 
for a new loan, a strong opposition was found organized against him, and he 
encountered silence and gloomy looks. The king had not intended to hold 
a bed of justice with his commands^ but merely a royal sitting for friendly con 
ference. But the antagonism was so manifest that he was compelled to ap- 
peal to his kingly authority, and to order the registry of the edict. The 
Duke of Orleans rose, and with flushed cheek and defiant tone, entered a 
protest Two members, his confederates, ventured to sustain him. This 
insult royalty could not brook. The duke was immediately sent into exile 
to one of his rural estates, and the two other nobles were sent to prison. 

* Carlyle, French Revolution, vol. i., p. 48. 

t Biographie Moderne. 

** Off Ushant some naval thunder is heard. In the course of which did our yonnp prince hide 
in the hold I Our poor vonnp prince pets his opera plaudits changed into mocking tehees, and 
can not become Grand Admiral — tlie source to him of woes which one may call endless." — Car- 
lyle, French Re^^lniion, vol. i., P« 43. 

X This was the princess who subsequently experienced such terrible suffcrinp in the prison of 
the Temple, with her brother, the dauphin. She was released by Napoleon, and afterward mar- 
ried the Duke d'Angouleme. § Desodoards, vol. i., p. $8. Thiers, vol. i., p. 23« 
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A fierce conflict was now commenced between the king and the Parliament 
The Parliament passed a decree condemning arbitrary arrests. The king, by 
an order in council, canceled the decree. The Parliament reaffirmed it. 
The king was exasperated to the highest degree, but, with the unitetl Parlia- 
ment and the popular voice against him, he did not dare to proceed to ex- 
treme measures. Louis XIV. would have sent every man of tbem to the 
Bastille or the BCaftbld. But the days of Louis XIV. were no more. 

It may at first thought seem strange that in this conflict the peopk sbo\ild 
have sided with the Parliainent, But the power of the crown was the great 
(KJWer they had to dread, and which they wished to see humbled. It was to 
tbem a matter of much more moment that the despotism of the court should be 
curtailed than that the oue act of taxation should be passed in their favor. 
Men of far-reaching sagacity must have guided the populace to so wise a de- 
cision. Inequality of ta,\ation was but one of the innumerable wrongs to 
which the people were exposed. What they needed was a thorough reform 
in the government which should correct all abuses. To attain tliis it was 
first indispensable that despotism should be struck down. Therefore their 
sympathies were with the Parliament in its struggle against the crown, thoiigh 
it so happened that the conflict arose upon a point adverse to the popular 
interest. 

The Duke of Orleans began seriously to contemplate the dethronement of 
his cousin and the usurpation of the crown. With almost boundless wealth 
at his command, and placing himself at the head of the popular party, now 
rising with such resistless power, he thought the plan not difficult of accom- 
plishment. He had traveled in England, had invested large sums there, 
had formed friendship with the sons of the king, the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York. The court of St. James was bitterly exasperated against 
the court of Louis XVI. for aiding in the emancipation of America. The 
Duke of Orleans consequently doubted not that he could rely upon the friend- 
ship of England in the introduction of a new dynasty to France.* 

And now the parliamenis which had been organized in many of the prov- 
inces made common cause with the Parliament of Paris, and sent in their 
remonstrances against the despotism of the crown. Gloom now pervaded 
the saloons of Versailles. Marie Antoinette, with pale cheek and anxious 
brow, wandered through the apartments dejected and almost despairing. 
Groves and gardens surrounded her embellished with flowers and statues 
and fountains. The palace which was her home surpassed in architectural 
grandeur and in all the appliances "of voluptuous indulgence any abode 
which had ever before been reared upon earth. Obsequious servants and 
fawning courtiers anticipated her wishes, and her chariot with its glittering 
outriders swept like a meteor through the enchanting drives which art, aided 
by the wealth of a realm, had constructed, and yet probably there was not a 
woman in the whole realm, in garret or hut or furrowed field, who bore a 
heavier heart than that which throbbed within the bosom of the queen. 
The king was a harmless, inoffensive, weak-minded man, spending most of 
his time at the forge. It was well understtmd that the queen, energetic and 
authoritative, was the real head of the government, and that every act of vigor 
originated with her. She consequently became peculiarly obnoxious to the 
• DesodonrJ', vul. i,, p. GO. 
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Parliament, and through them to the people ; and Paris was flooded with the 
vilest calumniea against her. 

There was at that time fluttering about Versailles a dissolute woman of 
remarkable beauty, the Countess Lamotte, She forged notes against the 
queen, and purchased a very magnificent pearl necklace at the price of three 
hundred thousand dollars. Cardinal Hohan was involved in the intrigue. 
The transaction was noised through all Europe. The queen was accused of 
being engaged in a swindling transaction with a profligate woman to cheat a 
jeweler, and was also accused of enormous extravagance in wishing to add 
to the already priceless jewels of the crown others to the amount of three 
hundred thousand dollars. The queen was innocent ; but the public mind 
exasperated wished to believe all evil of her. Men, haggard and hungry, 
and without employment ; women ragged and starving, and with their starv- 
ing children in their arms, were ever repeating the foul charge against the 
queen as a thief, an accomplice with a prostitute, one who was willing to see 
the people starve if she might but hang pearls about her neck. The story 
was so universally credited, and created such wide-spread exasperation, that 
Talleyrand remarked, " Mind that miserable affair of the necklace. I should 
be nowise surprised if it should overturn the French monarchy." 

In addition to all this the report was spread abroad that the children of 
Marie Antoinette were illegitimate ; that the king had not suf&cient capacity 
to reign ; that his next brother, called Monsieur, subsequently Louis XVIII., 
was engaged in a con-spiracy with the Parliament to eject Louis XVI. from 
the throne, and to establish a government of the nobles, of which Monsieur 
should be the nominal head. It is by no means improbable that this plan 
was formed. It will account for many of the actions of the nobles during 
the first stages of the Revolution.* 

The second brother of the king, Count d'Artois, a very elegant and ac- 
complished man of iashion, fond of pleasure, and with congenial tastes with 
the young and beautiful queen, was accused, though probably without found- 
ation, of being her paramour and the father of her children. He had erect- 
ed, just outside the walla of Paris, in the woods of Boulogne, a beautiful lit- 
tle palace which he called BagateUe. This was the seat of the most refined 
voluptuousness and of the most costly indulgence. 

The queen now knew not which way to turn from the invectives which 
were so mercilessly showered upon her. It was in vain to attempt an an- 
swer. Her lofty spirit so far sustained her as to enable her in public to ap- 
pear with dignity. But in her boudoir she wept in all the anguish of a 
crushed and despairing heart. " One morning at Trianon," writes Madame 
Campan, " I went into the queen's chamber when she was in bed. There 
were letters lying upon her bed and she was weeping bitterly. Her tears 
were mingled with sobs, which she occasionally interrupted by exclamations 
of 'Ah! that I were dead. Wretches/ monsters/ ichal /laveldoTie to themf I 
offered her orange-flower-water and ether. ' Leave me, if you love me; U 
VKuH he better to kill me at once.' At this moment she threw her arm over 
my shoulder and liegan weeping afresh."! 



* HiBtoire Phil, de la Rev. de, Fr. pnr Ant. Fiintia DesodoHrds, vol. i., 
t Memuira of Marie An'oinclte, bj Madame Cunpan, vol. i., p. 313, 
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Parliament tad registered the edict for a loan of one hundred millions of 
dollars. It would be no burden to them. The people alone were to be 
taxed for the debt. But public credit was dead. No oue would lend. 
Brienne was also assailed with lampoons and caricatures and envenomed in- 
vectivea, until, baited and bayed from every direction, he became almost 
distracted.* Burning with fever and with tremulous nerves, he paced bis 
chamber-floor, ready lor any deed of desperation which could extricate him 
from his woe. All this the Parliament in Paris and the twelve parliaments 
in the departments enjoyed, for it was the object of the nobles, who mainly 
formed these bodies, to wreat back from the monarchy that feudal power 
which energetic kings had wrested from them. The people were ready to 
sustain the nobles, though their enemies, in their attack upon the crown, and 
the nobles were also eager to call in the people to aid them in their perilous 
conflict. Some of the nobles, however, more far-sighted, strongly opposed 
the cailing of the States-General. The majority, however, prevailed, and 
decreed to call a meeting of the states, but with the proviso that five years 
were to elapse before they should be convened. 

Brienne was now goaded to desperation. He determined to break down 
the parliaments. Secretly he matured a plan for the formation of a series 
of minor courts, where all small causes could be tried, and a superior court 
for registering edicts. Thus there would be absolutely nothing left for the 
parliaments to do, and they could be abolished as useless. These courts, 
the superior to be called the Pienari/ Court and the others Qrand BaiUiages, 
were to be composed of courtiers carefully selected, who would be subservi- 
ent to the wishes of the king.f 

It was a shrewd measure, but one which required the strictest secrecy in 
its execution. Such a coup d'etat must come as a sudden stroke, or so pow- 
erful a body as the Parliament would be able to ward off the blow. The 
whole kingdom was then divided into a number of provinces, over each of 
which a governor, called an intendant, presided, appointed by the king. 
The royal edict was to be placed secretly in the hands of each of these in- 
tendants, with minute directions how to act, and they were promptly and 
secretly to organize the courts, so that upon an appointed day all should be 
accomplished, the new machinery in motion, and the power of the parlia- 
ments annihilated. So important was it that profound secrecy should be 
observed that printers were conveyed in disguise by night to one of the sa- 
loons of Versailles, where they brought their type and put up their press to 
print the royal edict. Sentries stood at the doors and the windows of their 
work-room and their food was handed in to them. M. d'Espr^m^nil,,one of 
the most active and influential members of Parliament, suspecting some 
stratagem, succeeded, through a bribe of twenty-five hundred dollars, in ob- 
taining a copy of the edict. In the greatest excitement he hastened back to 
Paris and presented himself in Parliament with the edict in his hand. It 




* " Farie in what tlipj rail in ficitmlivc Kprcch flooded with psmphlots {roforift de> hrocharei). 
Hooded and cddcinK agiiiii. Hot delu)^ rnim mi m&ny pstriot rcHdj-writere, hH at th(.> fervid or 
boiling piiint; each rtady-wrii^r now in iha hour of crapCion Roing like nn Iniland (tryser! 
Ajiainst which whal can a judicioas Wend, Morellet, do ; ■ Riraml, an unruly Lingiut (well pud 
fur it), spontiDB coUr'— ciir/y&, vol. i., p. S\. f MontgaiJUrd, lome L, p. 408, 
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was the 8d of May, 1788. The members listened with breathless eagerness 
to the reading of the paper, which was to their body a death-warrant The 
edict required all the military to be assembled on the appointed day, ready 
for action. The intendants were to march an armed force to those cities of 
the provinces where parliaments had been in session, and, when the new 
courts were to be organized, to enforce the decree. None of the intendants 
or commanders of the troops knew what was to be done, but confidential 
agents of the king were to be sent to all these places, that at the same day 
and on the same hour the order might be received and executed all over 
France. 

There succeeded this reading at first a universal outbreak of indignation. 
They then took an oath to resist, at the peril of their lives, all measures 
tending to the overthrow of the old French parliaments. The tidings that 
the plot had been detected were borne speedily to the court at Versailles. 
Fierce passion now added fury to the battle. Two kttres de cachet were is- 
sued to seize D'Espr^mdnil and another active member of the opposition, 
Goislard, and silence them in the Bastille. Warned of their danger they 
escaped through scuttles and over the roofs of houses to the Palace of Jus- 
tice, dispatched runners in every direction to summon the members, and 
then, laying aside their disguise, assumed their robes of office. An hour 
had not elapsed ere Parliament was in session and all Paris in commotion. 
Parliament immediately voted that the two members should not be given 
up, and that their session was permanent and subject to no adjournment un- 
til the pursuit of the two victims was relinquished. All the avenues of the 
Palace of Justice were inundated with a throng of excited citizens, bewil- 
dered by this open and deadly antagonism between the Parliament and the 
court. All the day and all the night and all the next day, for thirty-six 
hours, the session of stormy debate and fierce invective continued. Again 
gloomy night settled down over sleepless Paris. But suddenly there was 
heard the roll of drums and the bugle-blast and the tramp of armed men. 
Captain d'Agoust, at the head of the royal troops, marched from Versailles 
with infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Sternly and rapidly by torchlight the 
soldiers advanced, clearing their way through the multitudes crowding the 
court-yards and avenues of the Palace of Justice.* 

At the head of a file of soldiers with gleaming bayonets and loaded mus- 
kets, D^Agoust, a soldier of cast-iron face and heart, mounted the stairs, 
strode with the loud clatter of arms into the hall, and demanded, in the 
name of the king, M. Duval d'Espr(;m^nil and M. Goislard de Monsabert. 
As he did not know these persons he called upon them to come forward 
and surrender themselves. For a moment there was profound silence, and 
then a voice was heard, " We are all D'Espr^Jmenils and Monsaberts." For 
a time there was great tumult, as many voices repeated the cry. 

Order being restored, the president inquired whether D'Agoust will em- 

* The following was the commission of D'Agoust : '* J'ordonne an sieur d*Agonstf capitaine 
de mes gardes fran9ai8es, do se rendre an palais k la tetc do six companies, d*en occnper routes 
les avenues, et d^arrSter dans la grand ehambro de mon parlement, on partout aillienrs, messieurs 
Duval d'Espr^m^nil et Goislard, conseillcrs, pour les remettre entre les mains des officiers de la 
prevota de i'hdtel" — Desodoards^ tome i., p. 82. 
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ploy violence. "I am honored," the captain replies, "with lus majesty's 
commission lo execute his majesty's order. I would gladly execute the 
order without violence, but at all events 1 sLall execute it. I leave the 
senate for a few minutes to dehberate which method they prefer." With 
his guard Le left the hall. 

After a brief interval the sturdy captain returned with bi8 well-armed 
retinue. " We yield to foi-ce," said the two counselors, as they surrendered 
tlieniselves. Their brethren gathered around their arrested companions for 
a parting embrace, but the soldiers cut »hort the scene by Hiezing them and 
loading thera down, thi-ough winding pas.sages, to a rear gate, where two 
carriages were in waiting. Each was placed in a carriage with menacing 
bayonets at his side. The populace looked on in silence. They dared not 
yd speak. But they were learning a lesson. D"Esprt5m£nil was taken to an 
aneieut fortress on one of the Isles of Ilieree, in the Mediterranean, about 
fourteen miles from Toulon. Goislard was conveyed to a prison in Lyons. 

U'Agoust, having dispatched his prisoners, returned to the Hall of As- 
sembly, and ordered the members of Parliament to disperse. They were 
compelled to file out, one hundred and sixty-five in number, beneath the 
bayoni'ti* of the grenadiers. D'Agoust locked the doors, put the keys into 
his pocket, and, with his battalions, marched back to Vei-sailles. 

Tlie Parliament of Paris was now turned into the street. But still there 
was no money in the treasury. The provincial parliaments were roused, 
and had matured their plans to resist the new courts. The 8th of May ar- 
rived, when the decree, now every where promulgated, was to be put into 
execution. The iiitcndauti! and the king's commissioners found, at all 
points, organized opposition. The provincial noblesse united with the par- 
liaments, for it was now but a struggle of the nobility against the unlimited 
power of the crown. A deputation of twelve was sent from the Parliament 
ol' Breton, with a remonstrance, to Versailles, They were all consigned to 
the Bastille. A second deputation, much larger, was sent. Agents of the 
king met them, and, by menaces, drove them back. A third, still more 
numerous, was appointed, to approach Versailles by different roads. The 
king refused to receive them. They held a, meeting in Paris, and invited 
La Fayette and all patriotic Bretons in Paris to advise with tiiem.* This 
was the origin of the Jacobin Club. 

Eight parliaments were exiled. But at Grenoble they refused to surren- 
der themselves to the UUtcs tie cachet. The tocsin pealed forth the alarm, 
and booming cannon roused the masses in the city and upon the mountains 
to rush, with such weapons as they could seize, to protect the Parliament. 
The royal general was compelled to capitulate and to retire, leaving his 
commission unexec'ted. The nobles had appealed to the masses, and armed 
them to aid in resistmg the king, and thus had taught them their power. 
It seems as though supernatural intelligence was guiding events toward the 
crisis of a terrible revolution. Four of the parliaments were thus enabled 
to bid defiance to the kingly power. 

The attempt to establish the new courts was a total failure. The clergy, 

the nobility, and the people were all against it, A universal storm of 

• Carljle, vol. i., p. 101. 
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hatred and contempt fell upon all who ac<;epted offices in tliose coui-ls, Tbu 
Plenary Court held but one aesaion, and then expired amid the hisses of 
all classes. The king seemed suddenly bereft of authority. 

"Let a commissioner of the king," says Weber, "enter one of these parlia- 
ments to have an edict registered, the whole tribunal will disappear, leaving 
the commissioner alone with the clerk and president The edict registered 
and the commissioner gone, the whole tribunal hastens buck to declare such 
registration null. The highways are covered witli deputations of the par- 
liaments, proceeding to Veraailtea to have their registers expunged by the 
king's hand, or returning home to cover a new page with new resolutions 
still more audacious."* 

Still there was no money, and Briennc was in despair. Wistfully be 
looked to his embowered chateau at Brienne, with its silent groves and ver- 
dant lawn. There, while these scenes were transpiring, had sat, almost be- 
neath the shadow of his caatle, " a dusky-complexioned, taciturn boy, under 
the name of Napoleon Bonaparte." This boy, forgetful of the sports of 
childhood, was gazing with intenscat interest upon the conflict, and by un- 
tiring study, night and day, was girding himself with strength to come forth 
into the arena. He had already taken his side as the inexorable foe of feud- 
al privilege and the friend of popular rights. lie had already incurred the 
frown of his teachers for the energy with which he advocated in his themes 
the doctrine of equality. "The themes of Napoleon," said one of his 
teachers, " are like Haming missiles ejected from a volcano." 

In these fearful scenes, ominous of approaching floods and earthquakes, 
God, in the awful mystery of his providence, took an energetic part On 
the 13th of July of this year, 1788, the whole country, for one hundred and 
twenty miles around Paris, was laid waste by one of the most frightful liail- 
atorms which ever beat down a harvest. Not a green blade was h'ft. 
Graunt famine was inevitably to stride over distracted, impoverished France. 
Consternation oppressed all hearts. It was now hastily decided that the 
States-Genera! should be assembled in the following month of May. The 
queen was that day standing at one of the windows of Versailles, pallid, 
trembling, and lost in gloomy thought She held in her hand a cup of cof- 
fee, which, mechanically, she seemed to sip. Beckoning to Madame Campan, 
phe said to her, 

" Great God 1 what a piece of news will be made public to-day. The king 
grants States-General, 'Tis a first beat of the drum of ill omen for France. 
This noblesse will rain us."-!- 

Brienne, who now occupied the post of prime minister, wrote to M. Necker 
entreating him to return to the post of Controller of the Finance. Necker 
refused. He was not willing to take charge of the finances with Brienne 
prime minister. Bankruptcy, with its national disgrace and wide-spreading 
misery, was at hand. On the 16th of August an edict was issued that all 
payments at the royal treasury should be made three fifths in cash, and the 
remaining two fifths in promissory notes bearing interest As the treasury 
was without credit the notes were comparatively valueless. This was virtual 
bankruptcy, in which the state offered to pay sixty cents on the dollar. The 
• WuUr, vol. L, p. 275. f Cain[,an, vol, iii., p. 10*. 
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announcement of this edict rollefl another surge of excitement and conater- 
nation over the kingdom. 

Count d'Artois called upon the queen and informed her of the terrible 
agitation pervading the public mind. She aat down in silence jmd wept 
Brienne, pale, haggard, and trembling, frightened bj the storm now raging, 
having contrived to secure for himself property to the amount of one hund- 
red and fifty thousand dollars a year, gave in his resignation, entered his car- 
riage and drove otF to Italy, leaving the king to struggle alone against the 
Revolution,* 

During these conflicts for power between the king and the nobles the 
moan of twenty-five millions crushed beneath the chariot-wheels of feudal 
aristocracy ascended, not unheeded, to tbe ear of Heaven. The hour of 
retribution if not of recompense approached. For weary ages the people 
had waited for its coming with hope ever deferred. Generation after gene- 
ration had come and gone, and still fathers and mothers, sons and daughters 
were toiling in the furrows and in the shop, exclaiming, " O God, how long !" 
Tbe dawn after the apparently interminable night was now at hand, but it 
was the dawn not of a bright but of a lurid day. France at this time pre- 
sented the spectacle of millions in misery, of some thousands obtaining by 
the severest toil the bare necessaries of life, and of a few hundred rioting in 
wealth and luxury. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

Becull or Necker. — Ri?HS9cniblin{; Iho Nolablc^. — Pnmplitet oT the AbM Si6;cB. — Vote of tbe 
King's Brother. — His Eupposed Mulive. — The Basis of Represcmntioa. — Arraugemetita for 
the Meeiinj; of the States. — Slaicment of GrieTanees. — MirHbcHu ; his Menacp. — Sjni[mthy 
of ibe Curates with the People. — RemonstrBnce of the Nobles. — First Riot. — Meeting of the 
StatCB-Gencrol. — New Etfort of Ibe privileged Classes. 

The king again turned to Necker, as one strong in the confidence of the 
people. The announcement of his recall filled France* with enthusiasm. 
Guns were fired, bells rung, and masses of people surged through the streets 
of Paris and of Versailles, shouting exultingly. It was the 24th of August, 
1788. Necker's first exclamation, at the intimation of bis recall, was, "Ahl 
that I could recall the fifteen months of the Archbishop of Toulouse." He 
found but two hundred and fifty thousand francs ($60,000) in the treasury. 
Though disorder and ruin had made rapid progress, the reputation of 
Necker vms such that he immediately had loans offered him, and tbe pub- 
lic funds rose thirty per cent.+ 

Preparations were immediately made for the assembling of the States- 
General, and the public announcement was given that it was to be convened 
on the 27tb of April. There had l)een no meeting of the States-General for 

■ Brienne, in addition to liic Arclihinbuprlr of 'I'ouIoiimi, wm appoinleii Archbishop of Sens, 
and Louis XVI. obtained for him from I'im VI. n enrdlnnl'* hat. The Cardinal of Lom^me, ai 
he was then called, subst'queiill;' riihirtind ti> Franco, where ho wo* arrpslcd, and, Feb. 16, 1791, 
was found dead on the floor of hi* mil, In ibu 07ili jau of hi* Mgc.—JiiK. Am. 

t Alison, nisi. ofEnrup". rul. I., p. Oil. 
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one hundred an^ seventy -five years, and the question now rose, How shall 
the members be elected? who shall be voters? of how many shall the body 
be composed? what proportion shall be from the privileged and what from 
the unprivileged class? The learned bodies and popular writers were in- 
vited to express their views upon these points. Thousands of political 
pamphlets immediately appeared, and every mind in the nation was roused.* 
The all-important and most agitating question was. What proportion shall 
the people occupy in this assembly? The unprivileged class composed 
ninety -eight hundredths of the nation; the privileged class two hundredths. 
And yet the privileged class demanded inexorably that they should have 
two thirds of the representatives, and the people one third. This would 
place the people in a hopeless minority, and leave them entirely at the 
mercy of the privileged class. 

To settle these agitating questions the Notables were again summoned 
on the 6th of September, 1788. It was the same body which Calonne had 
called together. Parliament had firmly declared in favor of allowing the 
people a representation of but one third, giving the nobles a third and the 
clergy a third. The king and Necker were fully assured that such an 
arrangement could by no means satisfy the nation — that it would be a 
mockery of the people which would only exasperate them. They hoped 
that these Notables, carefully selected, though from the aristocracy, would 
be willing to give ninety -eight of the people at least an equal voice with 
two of the aristocracy. 

The Ahh6 Siftycs had written a pamphlet which had produced a pro- 
found impression throughout France. He thus asked, and answered, three 
questions: ** What is the Third Estate? The whole people. What has it 
hitherto been in our form of government? Nothing. What does it want? 
To become something." 

But the Notables were now alarmed, and a warm discussion ensued be- 
tween the advocatesof ancient traditions and of national justice. One alone 
of the several committees into which the Notables were divided voted in 
favor of allowing the people an equal representation with the privileged 
classes. Monsieur, afterward Louis XVIII., was chairman of that commit- 
tee. When the king was informed of this vote he remarked, " Let them 
add my vote : I give it willing]y."f After a month's session, the Notables, 
on the 12th of December, having accomplished nothing, vanished, to appear 
no more forever. 

The question was still unsettled, and the clamor was growing louder and 
more exciting. It was a vital struggle. To give the people an equal voice 
was death to aristocratic usurj-)ation. To give the privileged class two 

♦ "For, behold, this monstrous twenty-million class, hitherto the dumb sheep which these 
others had to agree about the shcerinp of, is now also arising with hopes ! It has ceased or is 
ceasing to be dumb. It speaks through pamphlets. It is a sheer snowing of pamphlets, like to 
snow up the government thoroughfares." — Carlyle^ vol. i., p. 112. 

t Labaume, vol. ii., p. 323. 

It was supposed that the Count of Provence, afterward Louis XVIII., was then intriguing to 
gain popularity, that he might dethrone his brother and take his place. **Le Comte do Pro- 
vence," writes Villaumd, "intrigoit et profitait des fautes du roi, pour se fraycr un chexnin vera 
lo trone." — HmL de Rev. Fr.^par VillaumC^ vol. i., p. 13. 
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voles, to the people one, hopelessly perpetuated abusea. The question eould 
only be settled by the authority of the king. On the 27th of Deuember 
Necker made a report to the kiug recommending that the unprivileged 
class should send the same number of delegates as the privileged.* In ac- 
cordance with this report, on the 24th of January, 1789, the roya! edict was 
iasiied-t The disaatistaction on the part of the nobles amounted almost to 
rebellion. In Brittany the nobles, who had sent in a strong protest, refused 
to send any delegates to the Statss-Generai, hoping probably that the nobles 
and the clergy generally would ibllow their example, and that thus the 
measure might be frustrated. 

But events ran onward like the sweep of ocean tides. Nothing could re- 
tard them. Preparations were made for the elections. Among the people 
every man over twenty-five years of ago who paid a tax was allowed to 
vote.f A more sublime spectacle earth has rarely witnessed. Twenty-five 
millions of people suddenly gained the right of popular suffrage. Betweeii 
five and six millions of voles were cast. The city of Paris was divided into 
sixty districts, each of which chose two electors, and these electors were to 
choose twenty deputies. The people were also enjoined to send in a writ- 
ten statement of their grievances, with instructions to the deputies respect- 
ing the reforms which they wished to have introduced. These statements 
of grievances, now existing in thirty-six compact folio volumes, present ap- 
palling testimony to the outrages which the people had for ages been en- 
during. With propriety, dignity, and marvelous unanimity of purpose the 
people assembled at the poll3.§ 

There were a few of the nobles who were in favor of reform. In Prov- 
ence the nobility in their provincial jtarliament protested against the royal 
edict, declaring that such innovations as were contemplated tended to "im- 
pair the dignity of the nobility." One of their number, Count Mirabeau, 
ventured to remonstrate against this arrogance, and to advocate the rights 

* Rapport fnit bu Roi dans snn Conceil, le 27 D^cpmbre, ITSS. 

t The edict convpninj- ihc Stnl^s comaincil ihp f-illowinK seinimenM: "We have need of ihe 
mnconrse (iTuur Taithful Bubjects lo aid in ennaanDCinf; the difficulties Brisiof; from Ihe B[Ht« of 
tbe linnnecii, and estalilishing;, in confonnitr with onr tnoxl ardent desire, a dnrahle order in ihs 
parts of Eovrmmenl whiili nftcet Ihe pnhlir welfare. We wish ihsC the three estalea ehonid 
eonfpT toiTEther on the mnttent wiiich will be exhibited for their exominallon. Thej will make 
known 10 m iho niRhcs and tn^evanceg of Ihe penjile in EQih a way iba', by a mulnal confidence 
and cxchanire of kindly ofBreii between Ihe king and the people, the public evila should, aa 
rapidly m poasible, be remedied. 

"iVir ihis purpose we enjoin and command that ImmediHlply npon ihc receipt of this leller, 
yon proceed to elect deputiea of Ihc three tiriiero, worthy of confidence from ibcir rirlues and 
the spirit with which they are aniinnled ; that the depnlies should be furnished with poweni and 
instmctiona aufficienl to enable Ihcm to attend to alt the concerns of the state, and introduce 
Mcfa remedies ns shall be deemed advisable for the reform of abuses, and the establishment of a 
fixed and dursble order in all parts of the poTemment. worthy of the paternal affections of Ihe 
kinu, and of the revoluliona of so noble an assembly." — Calomie, Elal de la Franee, p. 81B. 

1 Micbelel, <roL i., p. TS. 

5 " I am convinced that those societies (a« the Indians) who live withont (rovemtnenl, enjoy 
ifl their general mass an inflnilely (rrealer decree of happiness than those who live under ibe 
European (tovemraents. Amone the former pnblic opinion is in the place of law, and restrains 
morals as powerfully as laws erer did anywhere. AmonK the latler, under the pretense of fOf- 
erninc, they have divided their nations into two classes — wolves and sheep. I do not exagger- 
ate."— Tlomoa Jtffervm. UJk iy Etnry S. RmdaU, vol. i., p. 481. 

' Vol. I.— F 
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of the people. He was a man of extraordinary genius and courage, and be- 
fore no mortal or assemblage of mortals could his eye be compelled to quail. 
He persisted and stood at bay, the whole Parliament, in a tumult of rage, 
assailing him. With amazing powers of vituperative eloquence he hurled 
back their denunciations, and glared upon them fiercely and unconquerably. 
He was a man of Herculean frame, with a gigantic head, thickly covered with 
shaggy locks, and he would have been an exceedingly handsome man had 
not his face been horribly sciirred with the small-pox. He was a man of 
iron nerve and soul, and knew not what it was to fear any thing. Like 
most of the noblesse and the higher clergy, he had lived a dissolute life. 
The parliamentary assembly, in a storm of wrath, expelled him from their 
body. He left the house, but in departing, in portentous menace, exclaimed : 

" In all countries and in all times the artetocrats have implacably pursued 
every friend of the people ; and with tenfold implacability if such were 
himself bom of the aristocracy. It was thus that the last of the Gracchi 
perished by the hands of the Patricians. But he, being struck with the mor- 
tal stab, flung dust toward heaven and called on the avenging deities ; and 
from this dust there was bom Marius — Marius, not so illustrious for exter- 
minating the Cimbri, as for overturning in Rome the tyranny of the no- 
bles."* 

Mirabeau now threw himself into the arms of the Third Estate. That he 
might more perfectly identify himself with them, he hired a shop, it is said, 
in Marseilles, and put up his sign — Mirabeau^ Woolen-draper, By such influ- 
ences he was elected deputy by the Third Estate both at Aix and at Mar- 
seilles. With enthusiasm was he elected — with ringing of bells, booming 
of cannon, and popular acclaim. He decided to accept the election of Aix. 
His measureless audacity was soon called into requisition to repel the haught- 
iness of the court.f 

The nobles had obtained the decision that the people should not be allow- 
ed the secret ballot, but should vote with an audible voice. They cherished 
the hope that inferior people so dependent upon the higher and wealthy 
classes, would not venture openlj^ to vote in opposition to the wishes of their 
superiors.;!: It was thought that the nobles might thus be able to control 
the popular election. To render this more certain, the people, in their pri- 
mary assemblies, were only to choose electors ; and these electors were to 
choose the delegates. Thus then was a double chance for intimidation and 
bribery. 

But the people had made progress in intelligence far beyond the concep- 
tions of the nobles. They had an instinctive perception of their rights, and, 
in the presence of their frowning lords, unawcd, yet respectfully, they chose 
electors who would be true to the popular causc.§ Thus the nobles not only 

* Til« Adoptif, vol. v., p. 256. t Art. Mirabeau, Biographie Modcrnc. 

X **The popular assemblies were to vote by acclamation (h haute voix). They did not suppose 
that inferior people in such a mode of election, in presence of the nobles and Notables, would 
poBsess sufficient firmness to oppose them— enough assurance to t)ronounce other names than 
those which were dictated to them." — Micheht^ vol. i., p. 76. 

^ "The long-looked-fbr has come at last; wondrous news of victory, deliverance, enfranchise- 
ment, sounds magical through every heart. To the proud strong man it has come whote ttrong 
bands shall be no more gyved. The weary day-dmdge has heard of it ; the beggar with hit 
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tailed in introducing an aristocratic clement into the popular branch, bui, 
much to their chagrin, they tbiiud a verj powerful popular party thrown 
into the order of the clergy.* The higher offices in the ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy, which gave the possessor vast revenue and no labor, were generally 
in the bauds of nobles, haughty, intolerant, united in all their sympathies 
with their brethren of the privileged class. But the curates, the pastors oi 
the churches, who preached, and visited the rich, and instructed the chil- 
dren, working hard and hviug in penury, came from the firesides of the peo- 
ple. They were familiar with the auft'erings of their parishioners, and their 
sympathies were warmly with them. Many of these curates were men of 
unaffected piety. Nearly every writer upon the Revolution is compelled to 
do them justice. t 

It had been decided that the States- General should consist of twelve hund- 
red members. The people were consequently to choose six hundred, and the 
clergy and nubility six hundred. But, as the three orders held their elec- 
tions separatt'Iy, the two privileged classes were entitled to three hundred 
each. Two hundred curate were cbosen as representatives of the clergy. 
And though these parish ministers were much overawed by their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, and would hardly venture openly to vote in contradiction to 
their wishes, still both nobles and bishops understood that they were in heart 
with the people. There was also a very small minority among the nobles 
who were advocates of the popular cause, some from noble impulses, like La 
Fayette, and some from ignoble motives, like the Duke of Orleans. Thomas 
Jefferson, who was at this time in Paris, wrote four days after the opening 
of the States-General to Mr. Jay, " It was imagined the ecclesiastical elec- 
tions would have been generally in favor of the higher clergy ; on the con- 
trary, the lower clergy have obtained five sixths of these deputations. These 
are the sons of peasants, who have done all the drudgery of the service for 
ten, twenty, and thirty guineas a year, and whose oppres-sions and penury, 
contrasted with the pride and luxury of the higher clergy, have rendered 
them perfectly disposed to humble the latter." 

These facts, and lb ■ harmony with which the inexperienced multitude 
took this first great step toward national regeneration, excited throughout 
aristocratic Europe amazement and alarm. Kings and nobles alike trembled. 
All the states of Europe, like France, were oppressed by feudal despotism. 
All the people of Europe might, like the French, demand reform. The for- 
midable aspect which this popular unity of thought and action presented 

cniat moiRtcncd in tears. What '. to ub bLsd has hnpe reached — clown BTen to nn ? Hnni^r and 
bardship are Dot to be eternal? The bread wc exlorti?<I from ibe m(;ged glebe, and with the 
toil of our Binewn reaped, and cround, anil kneaded into loarcs, wan not wboll; for another thru, 
bnt neeboll cut of it and be SMed f—Carlyfe, vol. l, p. 118. 

' "The prelates and di|i;nilicd I'lprp]' fiOl (he utmost dbquietiidc at the nnmbcr of eur& and 
ecctesiaaticB of iuferior rank who attended iheni nf tneiulvrii nf the Rln tee-General. It was rri- 
denl, from their conversation, habits, and manners, that thov parlieipaled in tha feelinns of the 
Tien Etat, with nhoin ihej lived in consianl comma nication ; and that the nnjuat exclusion of 
the middlinfc ranks from the diRniiiea and emoluments of the Chnrch hod excited as much ilia- 
aatiafaclion in the eceteeiasiical classes as tlie infidiotis privilei^'s of the noblesse bad auakcned 
m the laitf." — AUtm't Hittory o/Evropt, vul, i., p. 6S. 

t Michelet, vol. i., p, TT. Desodoorda, vol. i., p. I3S. B&band, vol. i., p. 41. Do Tocqut- 
TiUe, Old Btipme, vol. i., p. 141. 

F 
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struck such terror that many of the leading nobk'a of Fmiice combined, 
among whom was Count d'Artoia, brother of the king, afterward Charlea X,, 
and wrote a menacing letter to the king, to induce him to break his pledge 
and forbid the meeting of the Slates.* 

It waa now, however, too late to retract. The train was in motion and 
coulil not be stopped. The meeting had been appointed for the 27th of 
April, but was po.stponed until the 4th of May. Another effort, and one 
atiJl more desperate, waa now made to prevent the meeting. By bribery, 
secret agents, and false rumors, a riot waa fomented in Paris. It waa appar- 
ently judged that if fifty thousand men could be turned loose- into the streets, 
starving and without work, to pillage and destroy, it would authorize the 
concentration of the army at ruris ; tho deluded rioters could be easily shot 
down, and it could plausibly be affirmed that public tranquility required the 
postponement of the meeting of the States. The mob was roused by secret 
instigators. Guns were skillfully placed here and there, which they could 
8eixe, Two cart-loads of paving-stonea were placed in their way. For 




• Mkhelat, Tol. i., p. 78. Memoire pr&emii nii Hoi par MonseiKnenrCompte d'Artoin (ChwlM 
X.), M. le Prinae de Cond^ M. la Sue de Bourboa, H. le Due d'Enghien, et H. 1b Prinoo da 
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twenty-four hours a tnninltuous mass of people were left to do aa ihcj 
pleased, apparently waiting for the tumult to gain strengili. 

But the effort was a fiiilure; it proved but an artificial mob, and the out- 
break almost died of ilaelf. One house, thai of M. lieveillon, was sacked, 
and the winc-bottlea from his cellar distribut*;d through the streets. At 
length the sokliers were called in, and at the first discharge of the guns the 
riot was quelled. How many were shot down by the discharge of grapeshot 
is uncertain. The court made a foolish endeavor to exaggerate the disturb- 
ance, and represented that the people were ferocious in violence. Others, 
on the popular side, represented that multitudes were assembled from curi- 
osity to see what was going on, that the streets were swept with grapeshot, 
and that hundreds of innocent spectators were cut down. M. Bailly, on the 
contrary, says, that the rioters fled as soon as the soldiers appeared, and that 
no one was injured. 

The court did not venture to prosecute inquiries respecting the outbreak.* 

The cold winds of winter were now sweeping over France. All the in- 
dustrial energies of the nation were paralyzed. The loss of the harvest had 
created a general famine, and famine had introduced pestilence. Men, wom- 
en, and children, without number, wandered over the highways, and by a 
natural instinct flocked to Paris. The inhabitants of the city looked a]>- 
palled upon these multitudes, with haggard faces and in rags, who crowded 
their pavements. They could not be fed, and starving men are not willing 
to lie down tranquilly and die when they have strong arms to seize that 
food which the rich can obtain with money. The eloquent and impassioned 
writers of the day had fully unveiled to the nation the abuses which it had 
for ages endured, and yet the people, with wonderful patience and long-suf- 
fering, were quietly waiting for the meeting of the AVofca- Qerieral^ as the only 
means for the redress of their grievances. 

On the 4th of May, 1789, the States-General were convened at Versailles, 
The clergy and the nobility appeared, by royal decree, magnificently attired 
in purple robes emblazoned with gold, and with plumed hats. The depu- 
ties of the Third Estate were enjoined to present themselves in plain black 
cloaks and slouched hats, as the badge of their inferiority .f On Saturday, 
the 2d of May, the king gave a reception, in the magnificent audience-cham- 
ber of the palace, to the delegates. When one of the nobles or of the high 
clergy presented himself both of the folding doors were thrown open as his 
name was announced ; but when one of the Third Estate was presented one 
door only was thrown biick. This studied indignity was of course annoying 
to men who were really the most distinguished in the realm, and who were 
conscious of their vast superiority to the corrupt and decaying aristocracy.} 

• It has been dcnipd that the niiblcB were enilt? of this act. Pnr proof see Mdmoim de B«n- 
w>tiirflt, lumeii., p. 34T; L'CEuTTO dcs Sept Joun, p. 411 ; Exposrf Jiulidcatif i Bully's M^moim, 
rome ii., p. ni. M. lUbuid di> 8t. Etiennc nrilca : "If the atrentg of deBpotism devUod this in- 
fpronl btralBfKm, as vaa uftcrward believed, it makes one criine more to be added to all Ihtwe of 
which despoiinm bad nli'eBdj become puit'/*" 

* "A hall bad been hnsrjlj got rcudy; (hp euelumes were determined upon, and n humiliate 
inc bnd)^ had born imposed np<m the TierM Etat. Men are not lefn jenlons of ihnir dif^itv than 
nf ihrir rii;hw. With avprjr jnat pridfl the inatraetjima fnrhndp ihedepuiie!* to condeseend to nny 
degrading ceremonial." — Thkra, vol. i., ji. 35. J ^1- R"bfluil de Ht. EtieoDc, vol. i., ji. 43, 
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On the Paris Avenue at VeisailleB there was an immense hall called the 

s Mentis, which no longer exists. It was sufficiently large to contain 

the twelve huudrcJ deputies, and in whose spacious galleries and wide side- 

Eosles four thousand spectatoi^ could be assembled. It was a magnificent 





hall, and was ornamented for the occasion with the highest embellishmenta 
of art Here the king could meet all the deputies of the three orders. But 
the nobles and the clergy bad already formed the plan still to keep the 
power in their own hands by insisting that the States should meet in three 
separate chambers and give three separate votes. Thus tliree hundred no- 
bles and three hundred clergy would give two votes, and six hundred of the 
people but one. This was the last chance for the privileged class to retain 
their domination, and this liattle they would fight to desperation. The peo- 
ple were equally determined not to be thus circumvented. The privileged 
class, resolved upon the neeomplishment of their plan, had prepared for 
themselves two smaller halls, one for the nobility and one for the clei^. 
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Opening of the Staies-Gptieral. — Sermon of the Bishop of Nantj. — Insult lo the DepntieB of the 
People. — Aspect of MiraU'uu.^BoiiinpsB of the Third E^atalu. — Junraal of Mirabena. — Com- 
menremont of the CoiiHict.^Finii A|ipfarftnce of Robespierre. — Decided Stand taken by the 
ComtnoQB. — Views of the Curates, — DiBmay of the Nobles. — Excitement in Paris.— The Na- 
tional Assembly. — The Oath. 

On the 4th of May, 1789, ibe day of the opening of the States- General, a 
solemn procession look place. Nearly all Paris flocked out to Vereailles, 
which is but ten miles from the metropolis, and countless tbousanda from 
the surrounding regions crowded the avenues of the city of the court. The 
streets were decorated with tapestry. The pavements, balconies, and house- 
tops were covered with spectators. Joy beamed from almost every face,* for 
it was felt that, after a long night, a day of prosperity was dawning. The 
court, the clergy, and the nobles appeared in extraordinary splendor; but, as 
the procession moved along, it was observed that the eyes of the multitude, 
undazzled by the pageant of embroidered robes and nodding plumes, were 
riveted upon the six hundred deputies of the people, in their plain garb — 
the advance-guard of freedom's battalions. They were every where greeted, 
as they moved along, with clapping of hands and acclaim which seemed to 
rend the skies. 

" Rapturous, enchanting scene 1" exclaims FerriSres, " to which I faintly 
strive to do justice. Bands of music, placed at intervals, filled the air with 
melodious sounds. Military marches, the rolling of the drums, the clang of 
tnirapets, the noble chants of the priests, alternately heard without discord- 
ance, without confusion, enlivened this triumphal procession to the temple 
of the Almighty," 

On their arrival at the church, the three orders were seated on benches 
placed in the nave. The king and queen occupied thrones beneath a can- 
opy of purple velvet sprinkled with golden fieiir de lis. The princes and 
princesses, with the great officers of the crown and the ladies of the palace, 
occupied conspicuous positions reserved for them by the side of their majes- 
ties. After the most imposing ceremonies, and music by a majesUc choir, 
" unaccompanied by the din of instruments," the Bishop of Nancy preached 
a sermon enforcing the sentiment that religion constitutes the prosperity of 
nations.f 

" "Like the nniinn. I was full of hope, hope thai I then coolil not soppose vain. Alas ! how 
can one now think without lenra on the hopes and expectations then every where felt hy all 
good Frenohmcn, by every friend of huroanily !"— jVerferon Iht Frrnch Recalution. 

• "The Tim Etat numbered amcinK lis memherB a (treat proportion of the talent and almost 
all the energy ofFrance. The leadinf; members of the bar, of the mercantile anit medical clasa- 
e», and many of the ablest of the clerny were to be found in its ranks." — Alisaa, vol. i., p, 69. 
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It was a noble discourse, replete with political wisdom and Christian phi- 
losophy. The two can never be dissevered. In glowing colors he depicted 
the vices of the financial system, and showed the misery and demoralization 
which it necessarily brought upon the people. " And it is," said he, ** in 
the name of a good king, of a just and feeling monarch, that these miserable 
exactors exercise their acts of barbarism." This sentiment, so complimen- 
tary to the personal character of the king, so denunciatory of the institutions 
of France, was received with a general burst of applause, notwithstanding 
the sacredness of the place, and the etiquette of the French court, which did 
not allow applause in the presence of the king even at the theatre.* With 
these religious ceremonies the day was closed. 

The next day. May 5th, the court and all the deputies of the three orders 
were assembled in the great hall, to listen to the instructions of the king. 
And here, again, the deputies of the people encountered an insult. A par- 
ticular door was assigned to them, a back door which they approached by a 
corridor, were they were kept crowded together for several hours, until the 
king, the court, the nobles, and the clefgy had entered in state at the great 
door, and had taken their seats. The back door was then opened, and the 
deputies of the people, in that garb which had been imposed upon them as 
a badge of inferiority, were permitted to file in and take the benches at the 
lower end of the hall which had been left for them.f 

As they entered, the galleries were filled with spectators. The king and 
queen were seated upon a throne gorgeously decorated. The court, in its 
highest splendor, nearly encircled the throne. The nobility and the clergy, 
with plumes and robes of state, occupied elevated seats. All ey s were fixed 
upon the deputies as they entered one by one, plainly dressed, with slouched 
hat in hand. Mirabeau, in particular, attracted universal observation. He 
was not only by birth and blood an aristocrat, but he was an aristocrat in 
taste and manners. The spirit of revenge had driven him into the ranks of 
the people. As he strode along the aisle to his seat, he turned a threatening 
glance to the plumed and embroidered noblesse, from whose seats he had 
been driven, and a smile, haughty and bitterly menacing, curled his lips.:}: 

The king's speech was favorably received. He appeared before the rep- 
resentatives with dignity, and recited very appropriately the cordial and con- 
ciliatory words which Necker had placed in his mouth. On finishing his 
speech, he sat down and put on his plumed hat. The clergy and the nobles, 
in accordance with custom, did the same. But to their astonishment, the 
Third Estate also, as by an instinctive simultaneous movement, placed their 
slouched hats upon their heads. The nobles, amazed at what they deemed 
such insolence of the people, shouted imperiously, "Hats off, hats off!" But 
the hats remained, as if glued to the head. The king, to appease the tu- 
mult, again uncovered his head. This necessiUited the nobles and the clergy 
to do the same. Immediately the Third Estate followed their example, and, 
for the remainder of the session, all sat with uncovered heads.§ When the 
last States-General met, the Third Estate were compelled to throw themselves 

* Prance and its Revolntions^ by Goo. Long, Esq., p. 2. 

t M. Rabaud de St. Etiennc, vol. i., p. 47. J Madnrat* de Stael. 

^ Histoire Parlementaire, vol. i., p. 356. 
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upon their knees in the presence of tlie king, and to address him only upon 
their knees.* 

When Necker arose to speak, all eyes were riveted and all ears were on 
the alert As the organ of the king and his council, the minister was to 
communicate the real opinions and intentions of the court. The clergy and 
the nobility were agreeably disappointed; but the people, on their back 
benches, listened silent and sorrowful. They heard none of those noble 
ideas of equality and liberty which they were ready to receive with enthusi- 
astic acclaim. Necker was evidently trammeled by the king, the court, and 
the nobles, now uniting in the feeling that the rising power of the Third Es- 
tate must be repressed. Thus ended the second day. 

Mir^beau had commenced a journal, to contain, for popidar information, a 
record of the proceedings of the States- Genera!. The court promptly issued 
a decree prohibiting tlie publication of this journal, and also prohibiting the 
issuing of any periodical without permission of the king. A rigid censor- 
ship of the pr&ss was thus re-established, and the deputies were excluded 
from all effectual communication with their constituents. This was another 
measure of folly and madne^. It led individual members to issue written 
journals, which were read in the saloons, the clubs, and at the corners of the 
streets to excited multitudes, and it induced thousands to crowd the spacious 
galleries of the hall to listen to the debates. Thus the speakers were ani- 
mated by the presence of four thousand of the most earnest of the people, 
eager to applaud every utterance in behalf of popular liberty. The public 
mind was also increasingly irritat<?d by the petty persecution; so much so, 
that at length the king thought it not safe to enforce the decree, and the de- 
fiant Mirabeau soon resumed the publication of his journal, under the title 
oi Lelttrs to my Gyiisliluents.f 

The next day the deputies of the Third Estate at the appointed hour re- 
paired to the hall; but they found there none either of the clergy or of the 
nobles. These two parties, resolved to perpetuate the division of orders, had 
met in their respective balls and had organized as distinct bodies. The 
Third Estate, assuming the name of the Commons, abstained from any organic 
measures and waited to be joined by their colleagues. Thus matters con- 
tinued lor several days. Every efibrt was made on the part of the clergy 
and nobles to ensnare the Commons into some measure which would imply 
their organization as the Third Estate, but all was in vain. Assuming that 
they were a meeting of citizens assembled by legitimate authority to wait 
for other eilizens that they might oi^nize a political assembly, they merely 
chose a temporary chairman for the preservation of order, and icailed.X 

■ "Whn would believe that Ibis miul mart rrniiMnbrn-d and reffrcltpd (he nlisurd cuslom of 
makinK ihe Third Eaule haranpue'on ihcir knees? Thny were iinwjIliiiK to diB]*nHe frcim ihU 
ceremony oxprestily, nnd prpferrcd detidini; that Ibo Fresidcnl of the Third Estate gbonld make 
no apcoeh mhnteven" — .llirJtrlet, vol. 1., p. 8S. 

t ProC^ verbal den dteotcnrs redig^par Bnilly et Duvpyripr. t. i., p. 34. 

t "The phairman was M. Bnilly, a simple aod virtunni mnn, nn illastrious and modest cnl- 
tirator of the Kcieno^ who had been suddunlr transported from the qaiet Bladies of his cloiet 
inM the midst of civil broiU. Elected to preside over a (Treat BBScmblj, he had been alarmed at 
his new office, had deemed himself unworthy lofill it, and had undertaken it solely ^m a sense 
of duty. Bnl, raised all at once to liberty, he fonnd within him an nnexpected presence of mind 
and firmness. Amid so many conflicts, he cauaed the majesty of the assembly ti> be respected, 
•nd (eprosenied it with all Jhe dignity of virtue aiul reason." — Thiers, vol- i-, p. *3. 
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Here, then, the vital question was to be decided whether the States-Grene- 
ral should compose one body where the majority should rule, or three sepa- 
rate bodies where two could unite, a perpetual majority, against one. Upon 
this question the whole issue of reform was suspended. All equally under- 
derstood the bearings of the question, and all equally saw that there was no 
room for compromise. It was a death-struggle. If united in one assembly 
the people would have a majority, and could maintain popular rights. If 
there were three bodies the people would be in a hopeless minority, having 
two against them. The attention of all France was engrossed by the con- 
flict, and the nation, with all its interests paralyzed, began to grow impatient 
of the delay. " The nobles," M. Bailly writes, ** decreed that the deliberation 
by order, and the power of each order to put a veto on the proceedings of 
the other two, were part of the very constitution of the monarchy, and that 
they must maintain them as the defenders of the throne and freedom. 
What a strange decree ! The representatives of about two hundred thousand 
individuals, or more, who are nobles take upon themselves to decide, and in 
their own favor, a question that concerns twenty-five millions of men. They 
assume for themselves the right of the veto ; they declare the i)owers and 
the principles of the constitution ; and who are they more than others who 
thus declare ?"* 

During this protracted conflict the higher clergy cunningly devised the 
following plan to place the Commons in a false position : They sent an im- 
posing delegation, headed by the Archbishop of Aix, with a pathetic allu- 
sion to the miseries of the people, and entreated the Commons to enter 
into a conference to assuage their sufferings. The snare wtis shrewdly con- 
trived. If the Commons assented, it was the commencement of business with 
three chambers ; if they refused, the clergy would apparently be those alone 
who regarded the starving population. For a moment there was much em- 
barrassment. 

A young man rose in the Assembly, who was unknown to nearly all the 
members, and in a calm, distinct, deliberate voice, which arrested universal 
attention, said : 

" Go, tell your colleagues that we are waiting for them here to aid us in 
assuaging the sorrows of the people ; tell them no longer to retard our work ; 
tell them that our resolution is not to be shaken by such a stratagem as this. 
If they have sympathy for tlie poor, let them, as imitators of their Master, 
renounce that luxury wliieh consumes the funds of indigence, dismiss those 
insolent lackeys who attend tliem, sell their gorgeous equipages, and with 
these superfluities relieve the perishing. We wait for them here."t 

* Indignantly Desodonrds oxclaims, **Tlio descendants of the Sicumbrinns, or of I know not 
what savajieK, who ages ago came jirowlinp from the forests of Germany, could they assume at the 
end of eighteen centuries that their blood was more pure than that which flowed in the veins of the 
descendants of the Gauls, or the Romans, the ancient inhabitants of France? Do they pretend 
that they are nobles because they are conquen)rs ? Then we, being now more powerful, have only 
to drive them across the Rhine, and in our turn we shall be conquerors and consequently nobles." 
— Histoire Phihsophique de In Revolution de France^ par A nt. Fantin Desodoards, Citoyen Franfois. 

t **What a spectacle for France ! Six hundred inorganic individuals, essential for its regene- 
ration and salvation, sit there on their elliptic benches longing passionately toward life, in painfnl 
durance, like souls waiting to be born. SjK'cehes are 8[>oken, eloquent, audible within doors and 
without. Mind agitates its<'lf against mind ; the nation looks on with ever deeper interest. Thua 
do the Commons deputies sit incubating/' — Carlyle^ vol. 1., p. 148. 
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The snare was adroitly avuiJed. There was a universal hum of appro- 
val, and all were iuquiring the name of the young deputy. This was the 
first public appearance of Maximihan Robespierre.* 

At last, on the 27th of May, twenty-two days after the convening of the 
States, the Commons sent a deputation to the halls of the clergy and of the 
nobiUty, urging them, in the name of the God of peace, to meet in the hall 
of the Assembly to dehberate upon the public welfare. This led to a series 
of conferences and of suggested compromises fr6m the king and the court 
which continued for a fortnight, and all of which proved unavailing. At 
last, on the 10th of June, Mimbeau arose, and aaid, 

"A month is passed.! It is time to tuke a decisive step. A deputy of 
Paris has an important motion to make. Let us hear him." 

The Abb<S Si^ycalj; then rose and proposed to send a last invitation lo the 
other orders to join them ; and, if they refused, to proceed to business, not as 
a branch of the convention, but as the whole body. The proposition was 
received with enthusiasm. This was on Wednesday. As the next day, 
Thursday, was appropriated to religious solemnities, Friday, the 12th| was 
fixed upon as the day in which this important summons was to be sent.| 

This last appeal was sent in the following words, which the committee 
from the Commons were charged to read to the clergy and the nobles, and 
a copy of which they were to leave with them : 

" Gentlemen, we are commissioned by the deputies of the Commons of 
France to apprise you that they can no longer delay the fulfillment of ihe 
obligation imposed on all the representatives of the nation. It is assuredly 
lime that those who claim this quality should make themselves known by 
a common verification of their powers, and begin at length to attend to the 
national interest, which alone, and to the exclusion of all private interests, 
presents itself as the grand aim to which all the deputies ought to tend by 
one general eftbrt. In consequence, and from the necessity which the rep- 
resentatives of the nation are under to proceed to business, the deputies of 
the Commons entreat you anew, gentlemen, and their duty enjoins them to 
address to you, as well individually as collectively, a last summons to come 

• Biitlj'B Memoires, I. i., p. IH. — Duinoni, SovBenir; tic, vol. i., p. 69. 

f "A month Idki I Odc month in iippn famine. Obserre that in this lonp cxpcFtnlion the 
rich kept ihemBelves motionlee^, and postponed every kind of expenditure. Work had ceaaed. 
He who had but htH hands, hia dailj labor lo suppl; the dav, went to look fur work, fimnd nonr- — 
begged — pot nothing — robbed. Starving Kangs overran tho coiinlty." — Mir-htl^, vol. i., p. 93, 

I The Abb<! Sibyos wag one of the depatiea sent by the Third Estate from Paris, and (he onlv 
elergjmBn in their doleRBtion. 

S Siiyes' motion WB* to .mnimoii the privileped. By vot« of [he Assembl]' the word was changed 
to invite.— ^VwiM and im EiBokU'Oug, by G. Tjmg, Esq., p. 1 2. 

"The AsBembly," wriles M. Bailly, iM prenidcnl, ■■ deliberating after the vcrifleation of its 
powers, perceives that it is already composed of reprceentaliveg sent directly by ninety-5i-\ hund- 
redths, at leaal, of the whole nation. Nothing eim be more exact than this assertion. The four 
hnndredlbe that are absent, but duly summoned, can not impede the ninety-six hundredths I hat 

" The Assembly wilt never lose the hope of nniting in its bosom all the deputies that are noiv 
abient; will never cease to call upon them to fulfill the obligation that has been imposed upon 
ihem of concnrring with the Bitting of the States-General. At whatever moment the absent depa- 
tiea may preieot themsctres in the session about to open, the Assembly derlares hrforeband that 
it will hasten to receive them, lo share with ihem. after Ihe veriflcntion of ihrir powers, Ibe con- 
le greal labors which can not hnl procure the rejjeneralion of France." 
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to the hall of the States, to attend, concur in, and submit like themselves to 
the common verification of powers. We are, at the Siime time, directed to 
inform you that the general call of all the bailliages convoked will take place 
in an hour ; that the Assembly will immediately proceed to the verification, 
and that such as do not appear will be declared defaulters." 

This summons, so bold and decisive, excited not a little consternation in 
both of the privileged bodies. The curates among the clergy received the 
message with applause, and were in favor of immediate compliance. But 
their ecclesiastical superiors held them in check, and succeeded in obtaining 
aa adjournment 

The Commons waited the houi;, and then proceeded to the examination 
of the credentials of the deputies. This occupied three days. On the first 
day three of the curates came from the clergy and united with them. They 
were received with enthusiasm. On the second day six came, on the third 
ten, and then it was announced that one hundred and forty were coming in 
a body. This excited thorough alarm with all the high dignitaries of Church 
and State. "The aristocracy," says Thiers, "immediately threw itself at 
the feet of the king. The Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal dc la Eoche- 
foucault, the Archbishop of Paris, implored him to repress the audacity of the 
Tiers Etat and to support their rights which were attacked. The Parliament 
proposed to him to do without the States, promising to assent to all Uie taxes. 
The king was surrounded by the princes and the queen. This was more 
than was requisite for his weakness. They hurried him off* to Marly in or- 
der to extort from him a vigorous measure." 

This state of things had secured perfect reconciliation between the court 
and the aristocracy. The linos were now distinctly drawn ; the king, no- 
bles, and clergy on one side, the people on the other. The excitement in 
■ Paris during this protracted conflict was very great. A large wooden tent 

\ was erected in the garden of the Palais Royal, where a crowd was almost 

constantly gathered to receive the news brought by couriers from Versailles. 
' At every street comer, in every caf(6, the subject was discussed. Almost 

I every hour produced a pamphlet. "There were thirteen issued to-day," 

writes Arthur Young, " sixteen yesterday, ninety -two last week." In the 
\ mean time the court was concentrating the troops from all parts of the king- 

i dom around Paris and Versailles, and a hundred pieces of field artillery 

menaced the two cities. 

It was now necessary to give the Assembly a name, a name which should 
define its functions. The assumption that they were the nation would be 
bold and defiant. The admission that they were but a hraiich of the national 
representation would be paralyzing. The Assembly was impelled to prompt 
' and decisive action by the apprehension, universally entertained, that the 

^ court might employ the army, now assembled in such force, to arrest the 

principal deputies, dissolve the States, and, if the people of Paris manifested 
any opposition, to surround the city and starve them into subjection. Si^yes, 
in a celebrated pamphlet which he had issued to prepare the public mind 
for this movement, had said, " The Third Estate alone, they affirm, can not 
form the States-General. TVelll so much the better; it shall compose a 
National Assembly." A body which, by universal admission represented 
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iiiiicly-six Imntiredtha of the niition, might with propriety take the name of 
National.* 

Upon the morning of the 17lh of June, after a long and animated discus- 
sion of the preceding day, the Coiiinions met to decide this all-important 
question. The king, the court, and the aristocracy were greatly alarmed. 
If this bold, resolute body were the natiurt, what were they ? Nothing. The 
people were intensely excited and animated. Thousands in every conceiv- 
able vehicle flocked out from Paris to Versailles. The gallerieH of the vast 
hall, rising like an amphitheatre, were crowded to their utmost cjipaeily. 
Tlio building was surrounded and the broad avenues of Versailles thronged 
with the excited yel orderly multitude. 

The members had but just assembled when the president, Bailly, was 
summoned to the chancellor's of&ce to receive a message from the king. It 
was well understood that this message would be a regal prohibition for them 
to do any thing without the concurrence of the three orders. The Assembly 
immediately, with firmness, postponed the reception of the message until the 
vote then before them was taken. Again they were interrupted by a com- 
munication from the nobles, who in their alarm made a desperate endeavor 
to tliwart the proceedings. But the Assembly calmly and firmly proceeded, 
and by a vote of four hundred and one against ninety declared themselves 
the National Assembly. 

In the presence of four thousand spectators the deputies then arose, and 
with uplifted hands took the oath of fidelity. As with simultaneous voice 
they pronounced the words "We swear" a burst of acclamation rose from 
the galleries, which was caught by those outside the door and rolled along 
the streets like reverberating thunder. "Vive le Roil Vive I'Asserablfe 
Nationale 1" was the cry which carae from gushing hearts, and thou-sands in 
intensity of emotion bowed their heads and wept. 

A more heroic deed than this history has not recorded. It was a decisive 
movement. It gave the people an organization and arrayed them face to 
face against royalty and aristocracy. The king, the court, the nobles, and 
tlie higher clergy were all against them. They were surrounded with armies. 
They were unarmed and helpless, save in the righteousness of their cause. 
They were menaced with all the terrors of exile, the dungeon, and the scaf- 
fold ; but, regardless of all these perils, faithful to the sacred cause of popu- 
lar liberty, they pledged in its siipport their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. Even Alison, the unrelenting foe of popular rights, the un- 
tiring advocate of aristocratic assumption, is constrained to say, 

"It is impossible to refuse a tribute of admiration to those intrepid men, 
who, transported by a zeal for liberty and the love of their country, ven- 
tured to take a step fraught with so many dangers, and which, to alt appear- 
ance, might have brought many to prison or the scaffold. Few situations 
can be imagined more dignified than that of Bailly, crowning a life of scien- 
tific labor with patriotic exertion, surrounded by an admiring assembly, the 
idol of the people, the admiration of Europe." 

* Nvcker e«tJmKted the Third Eslate at aiaety-tighl hundiedtha of llic population. 
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OHAPTER X. 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Firat Acts of the Assembly. — Confusion of the Court. — Hall of the Assembly closed. — Adjoom- 
ment to the Tennis-court. — Cabinet Councils. — Despotic Measures. — ^The Tennis-court closed. 
— Exaltation of the Court. — Union with the Clergy. — Peril of the Assembly. — The Royal Sit- 
ting. — Speech of the King. 

The first measure adopted by the National Assembly was worthy of itself. 
It was voted that the taxes already decreed, though not legally assessed by 
the consent of the nation, should be punctiliously paid. Instead of repudi- 
ating the enormous public debt, they appropriated it as their own and placed 
it under the safeguard of the nation. They then appointed a committee im- 
mediately to attend to the distresses of the people, and to devise measures 
for their relief. How vast the contrast between this magnanimity of the 
people and the selfishness and corruption of the court, as developed through 
ages I Thus terminated the eventfid 17th of June, 1789, which may almost 
be considered the birthday of the nation of France. Before this event the 
people had hardly a recognized existence. Though the cradle of its infancy 
has been rocked with storms, and though in its advancing manhood it has 
encountered fearful perils and the sternest conflicts, yet its progress is surely 
onward to dignity and repose. 

At an early hour the Assembly adjourned. Couriers firom the hall has- 
tened to expectant Paris with the glad tidings. The most fervid imagina- 
tion can not conceive the joyful enthusiasm which the intelligence excited 
in the metropolis and throughout France. The king and his court were at 
this time a few miles from Versailles, in the Palace of Marly. The clergy 
and the nobles, in consternation, sent a committee of their most prominent 
members to implore the interposition of the royal power.* But the king 
had not sufficient nerve for so decisive an act. It was urged that the nobil- 
ity and the clergy should immediately combine in forming a united body 
which should constitute an upper house ; and thus naturally the kingdom 
would have fallen into a monarchy like that of England, with its House of 
' Lords and its House of Commons. This would have been a most salutary 
reform, and would have prepared the way for the gradual and safe advance 
of the nation from servitude to freedom. But, with madness almost incon- 
ceivable, the high nobility with contempt repelled all idea of union.f They 
deemed it a degradation to form a permanent association with the lower 
clergy and with men who had been within a few centuries ennobled by a 
decree of the king. Thus the formation of two separate chambers was ren- 
dered impossible by the folly of those very men whose existence depended 

* Michelet, vol. i., p. 105. 

t ** The party which profewed to he the dcfpnder of the throne spoke with infinite disdain of 
the authority of the King of En^iland. To rodiico a King of France to the miserable condition 
of the British monarch was, in the hnf" conception, heinous and treasonable." — ContideraHons on 
the FVench Rtvohukn^ by Madatne de iStaiU. 
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Upon it. Thus all was cttnf'usion and dismay with tlie nobles and the cler- 
gy, while uuaniiiiity and vigur ptrvaded every moveuicut of the Asacmbly.* 

In this state of atfairs a large proportion of the elergy, eompoajng nearly 
all the parish ministers, were in favor of uniting with the Aasembly. The 
Duke of Orleans also, among the nobility, led a small minority of the nobles 
in advocacy of the same measure. But the court generally entreated tlie 
king immediately to dissolve the Assembly, by violence if needful. The 
popular excitement in Paris and in Versailles became intense. The only 
hope of the people was in the Assembly. Its dissolution left them hopeless 
and in despair. The king was vacillating, intensely anxious to crush the 
popular movement, now become so formidable, but still fearing to adopt 
those enei^tic measures by which alone it could be accomplished. He at 
length decided, in accordance with that system of folly with which the court 
seems to have been inspired, to resort to the very worst measure whii'h 
could have been adopted. On Friday the 17lh of June the majority of llie 
clergy, consisting of a few prelates and about one himdred and forty curates, 
resolved to withdraw from the dignitaries of the Church and unite with the 
people, in the Assembly, the next day. The pmspect of such an accession 
to the popular branch struck consternation into the ranks of the privileged 
classes. A delegation of bishops and nobles in the night ha.stened to the 
king at Marly, and persuaded him to iiiterfere to prevent the junction. 

yielding to their importunities he consented to shut up the ball of Assem- 
bly the next day, and to guard the entrance with soldiers, so that there 
might be uo meeting. As an excuse for this act of violence it was to be al- 
leged that the hall was needed for workmen to put up decorations, in prepa- 
ration for a royal sitting which was to be held on Monday. The king thus 
gained time to decide upon the measures which he would announce at the 
royal sitting.* 

At six o'clock in the morning of Saturday, placards were posted through 
the streets of Versailles announcing this decree. At seven o'clock, M. Bail- 
ly, president of the Assembly, received a note from one of the officers of the 
long's houseliold, informing him of the decision. The Assembly had ad- 
journed the evening before to meet at eight o'clock in the morning. It was, 
of course, proper that such a communication should have been made, not to 
the president at his lodgings, but to the assembled body. It was a stormy 

* MBdame dc Stacl, vol. i., p. T<lf.. 

t Miclielft. Tot. i., |i. 106. 

Thp Marqnis of Fcrribrcs, n deputy of Ihe noblcB ntid an earnest ndtorale nf arislocralic ns- 
■nmptiiin, writes in hie MSmniros : "Thp eourl, unahle anv longer lo liido from thcnuielvcs the 
reiJ trnlh that nil their pelly cxpedioms to Bcpareto rhe orders served onlj to brirjr on their 
union, nwolvpd to dissolvo the Staiea-Generfll. It was neceBsaiy tn renrnve the king from Ver- 
wuUra, to Bel Nackor and the tninii't<>T» attached to him out of Ihp way. A journey to Marly 
WW «rran(!c<l. Tho prpiexl wan ihe denih of the, dBii|ihin. The mind of the kEnp was siieeesa- 
fnllj worked n!>on. He was told it wa> hich time tn stop ihe nnhoard-of enterprises of rhe Third 
Ktale; that he would soon have only iha name of a kind. The Cardinal RochefoncBUlt and thi' 
ArchluBhop of Pnris thttw ihemselre* al the feel 'f tho kinjr and suiijilirated him to save the 
cleriTT and pmtPrt relicion. The Parliament sent a secret deputation proposing a srheme for 
gettinc rid of Ihe Siaies-G'^neral, The keeper of Ihe floals, ihe Count d'Arrois, the qaeen, sil 
nnlted. All w»* (herofore settled, and an order from the king announced n royal Biittng and 
subtended tho Slates nndcr the pretense of [nukinn arrangemenla in the hall." 
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morning ; sheets of rain, driven by a fierce wind, flooded the streets. At the 
appointed hour the preaident, acconi])aaied by several deputiis, approached 
the hall. They found the door guarded by a detachmeut of the royal troops, 
and a large Jiumber of the representatives aaaembled before it. Admission 
vias positively refused, and it was declared that any attempt to force an en- 
trance would be repelled by the bayonet.* 




The Assi'iLilily ;iiid <\i<- people were greatly alarmed : iiiea«iires of violence 
were already commenced. Their immediate dissolution was menaced, and 
thus were to perish all hopes of reform. The rain still fell in torrents. 
There was no hall in Versailles to which they could resort. Some proposed 
immediately adjourning to Paris, where they could throw themselves upon 
the protection of the masses. This measure, however, was rejected aa too 
revolutionary in its aspect. One suggested that there wa.s in the city an old 
dilapidated tennis-court, and it was immediately resolved to a-ssemble upon 
its pavements. The six hundred deputies, now roused to the highest pitch 
of excitement and followed by a vast concourse of sympathizing and ap- 
plauding people, passed through the streets to the unfurnished tennis-court. 
Here, with not even a seat for the president, the Assembly wa-s organized, 
and Bailly, in & firm voice, administered the following oath, which was in- 
stantly repeated in tones so full and strong, by every lip, as to reach the vast 
concourse which surrounded the building : 

" We solemnly swear never to separate, and to assemble wherever circum- 



n thin nmbrHceoui' Arrnvf dt Vmaillu, 
ierg, it k siippotieil, look from Iheir win- 



• "The depnlies Btsnd Bmoped on Ihe Pn 
eomplBmiD); sload of tho intliRiiitj done Ihei 
dowa Bnd bjbbIp." — Carlgle, vol. i., p. ISG. 

"U it decent," wriles M. BhUIt in hid Memoim, "that the mcrolwrs of ihe National AMeni' 
My, or even the depntiea ofihn Coranions, as yon may Ktill please to consider them, Bhnnid thus 
be apprised of the intontiona of the kinp, of the snnpension of iheir own nittinES, only by iho pnl>- 
Hc criprs and by notices poet«d on Iho wall, aa the inhabitants of a town woald be made acquaint- 
ed with the shutting up of a theatre?" 
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stances shall require, until the coustituiion of the kingdom is established, 
and founded on a solemn basis." 

Every deputy then signed this declaration excepting one man ; and ihiH 
Assembly so nobly respected private liberty as to allow him to enter hie 
protest upon the ileclaration. 

It was now four o'clock in the afternoon, and the Assembly, having im- 
mortalized the place as the cradle of liberty, adjuurued. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Monday had been appointed for the 
royal sitting. The excitement of the court at Marly now amounted almost 
to a tumult of consternation. Necker, the minister, was proposing measures 
of conciliation, and had drawn up a plan whicli would probably have been 
accepted by the peijple, fur none then wished for the overthrow of the 
monarchy.* A!l the leaders in the Assembly were united in the desire to 
preserve the monarchical form of government. Surrounded as they were 
by thrones, England, not America, was their model. They wished for a. 
constitutional monarchy where the voice of the people should be heard, and 
where all the citizens should live in the enjoyment of equal rights. Their 
wishes were wise and noble. Necker, closeted in council with the king and 
his cabinet, had at last brought the king and the majority of the cabinet over 
to his views, when an officer of the household came in and whispered to the 
king. The king immediately arose, and, requesting the council to await his 
return, left the room. 

"This can only be a message from the queen," said M. de Montmorin to 
Necker; "the princes of the blood have got her to interfere, and persuade the 
king to adjourn his decision." 

It was so. After half an hour the king returned, declined giving his as- 
sent to the plan till after another meeting, and dismissed the council. The 
royal sitting was also postponed until Tuesday. 

On Monday, the 22d, the king held another council at Versailles. His 
two brothers, Count of Provence (LoUis XVIII.) and Count d'Artois (Charles 
X.), with four other dignitaries of the privileged class, met with the council 
and took an active part in their deliberations. The project of Necker was 
here discussed and almost indignantly rejected. And yet the most earnest 
Royalists admit that it was extremely favorable to the privileged class, and 
no Republican can read it without being surprised that ho much could then 
have been yielded by the people to aristocratic assumption.f But atill this 

• " It ig quite certain that, mixed with ■ lililo personal vanity, the most sincere wish for Ihe 
hflppineiw of tVanw, and the hapjiineBs of roantind, was the ruling motive with Nei'ker,"^£«- 
Im-a an the frenrJi lixrohlim, hf Wm. Snti/th, vol. i., p, 3BT. 

"Let tiB not foricet that at iliac iieriod the whole AsBembly was Royalist, withont e:icepiiD(; a 
■inple melDhcr." — Micheltt, vol. i., p. 108. 

t For nfnll dplailof this project see tEurrpsdo Nocker, rol. vi., p. 110. Necker is ctindemnBd bif 
Hii'heiel with mercilesn seTerit; for presentini; a project which, thonch it necnred n ftw reforma, 
■till allowed the deiipotic coort snch iwiij. But if the miniiiler could not carry even Ihis proje<-t, 
what roold ho have done with one making still Krenter demand*? The British government, with 
lu king and iXf honsei of lordu and commonn, wnn Necker's model ; thnagh he elill allowed the 
court powers which wnnld nol be lolernled hy Ihe people of Great Brilain for an honr. Bin the 
French court looked with '■onlrmpl upon the limited powers of the king and the nobles of England, 
and wonld consent to no npproximnlion to the government which prevailed there. The Tim 
Etal wonld hare b?en more than satisfied with (he English Conaiitniion. No uau then deaired 
the ovarthrow of the monarchy. 
Vol. I.-G 
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plan, in which Necker had gone to the utmost extreme of concession to pro- 
pitiate the court, was peremptorily rejected, and another, insulting in its 
tone, imperious in its exactments, and utteriy despotic in its principles, was 
adopted, and the Assembly was to be sternly dissolved. Necker remon- 
strated in vain, and at last, in mortification and despair, declared that he 
could not countenance such a message by his presence, and that he should 
be under the necessity of resigning his ministry. The feeble, vacillating 
king was in judgment and in heart with Necker, as were also one or two 
other of the ministers; but the queen, inheriting the spirit of Austrian des- 
potism, acting through the two brothers of the king and the majority of the 
court, carried her point. This agitated discussion continued until midnight 
of Sunday, and then it was too late to propose the defiant message for the 
next day. The royal sitting was consequently postponed until Tuesday.* 

To prevent the Assembly from meeting in the tennis-court on Monday, 
where the curates could join them, the Count d'Artois sent word to the 
keeper that he wished for the tennis-court on that day to play. On Mon- 
day morning, when the Assembly, according to its adjournment, met at the 
door, they found the entrance guarded, and they were excluded under the 
plea that the Count d'Artois wished for the room for his own amusement. 
Thus an Assembly, now consisting of seven or eight hundred of the most 
illustrious men of France, the representatives of twenty-five millions of 
people, were driven again into the streets, because a young nobleman wished 
for their room that he might play a game of ball. 

Some of the younger deputies, exasperated by such treatment, were in fa- 
vor of forcing an entrance. But armed bands, all under aristocratic officers, 
were parading the streets, bayonets glittered around the hall, and fifty thou- 
sand troops were within summons. The court did not disguise its merriment 
as it again contemplated the Assembly wandering houseless like vagabonds 
in the street. The nobles now felt exultant. They had compelled the king 
to adopt th^ir plan. The Assembly was to be dismissed in disgrace, and an 
ample force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery was at hand to carry out their 
arrogant decree. They no longer feared the Assembly. They no longer 
hesitated openly to deride them.f 

These representatives of the people, thus insulted beyond all endurance, 
were for a time in great perplexity. It so happened, however, that the cu- 
rates who had voted to unite with the Third Estate, about one hundred and 
forty in number,:j: with the Archbishop of Viennc at their head, had met in 
the Church of St. Louis, intending to go from there in procession to join the 
Assembly. They immediately sent to the Commons an invitation to repair 
to the church where they were assembled, and, taking themselves the choir, 
left the nave for their guests. The clergy then descended and united with 
the Commons, where they were received with shouts, embracings, and tears. 
It was a solemn hour, and emotions too deep for utterance agitated all hearts. 
Fearfiil perils were now accumulating. Rumors had reached the ears of the 
deputies that the court intended the violent dissolution and dispersion of the 

• Smyth, Lectures on French Revolution, i., 192; Michelet, i., 110. t Michclet, L, lia 
t M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, p. 53, says that the clergy voted for union one hundred and forty* 
nine voioes against one hundred and twenty-six. 
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Assembly. Thus would end all liopca of reform. The troops marching 
and couiilermari:hing, the new regiments enleiiug the city, the hundred 
piwes of field artillery approaching, the cauntin frowuing before the door of 
their hall, the exultant looks and defiant bearing of their foes, all were por- 
tents of some decisive act.* 

The morning of the 23d of June arrived. It was dark and stormy. At 
the appointed hour, ten o'clock, the members repaired to the hall of the As- 
sembly to meet the king and court. Id various ways they had received in- 
timations of the measures which were to be adopted against thom, and anx- 
iety sat upon every countenance. As they appi^oached the hall they found 
that the same disrespect which they had received on the 5th of May was to 
be repeated with aggi'avations. The court wished to humiliate the Com- 
mons ; they did but exasperate ibem. The front entrance was reserved as 
before for the clergy and the nobles. The Conimons were guided to a side 
door not yet opened, where they were left crowded together in the nun. 
They made several endeavors to gain admission, but could not, and at last 
sought refuge from the storm in an adjoining shed-f 

In the mean time the two privileged classes approached with an uniisual 
display of pompous carriages and gorgeous liveries. Files of soldiers pro- 
tected them, bands of nmsic greeted them, and with the most ostentatious 
parade of respect they were conducted to their scats. Then the side door 
was thrown open, and the Commons, with garments drenched and soiled, 
filed in to take the back benches left for them. They found the aristocracy 
in their scats, as judges awaiting the approach of criminals. The nobles 
and the high clergy could not repress their feelings of exultation. The Com- 
mons were now to be rebuked, condemned, and crushed.^ 

Mihtary detachments patrolled the streets and were posted around the 
hall. Four thousand guards were under arms, and there were besides sev- 
eral regiments in the vicinity of Versadlea, within an hour's call. A tu- 
multuous mass of people from Paris and Versailles surged around the build- 
ing and flooded all the adjoining avenues. As the carriage of the king 
and queen, surrounded by its military retinue, approached, no voice of 
greeting was beard. The multitude looked on silent and gloomy. The 
king was exceedingly dejected, for his judgment and heart alike condemned 
the measures he had been constrained to adopt. The queen was appalled 
by the ominous silence, and began to fear that they had indeed gone too 
far. When a few voices shouted "Vive le Due d'Orleansl" she correctly 
interpreted this greeting of her implacable foes as an intended insult, and 
was observed to turn pale and almost to faint. 

The king entered the hall with the queen, his two brothers, and his min- 
isters, excepting Necker. The alraence of Necker so exclusively arrested 
all thoughts, that the royal pageant was disregarded. Here again the mon- 

■ "The nobility that I conyeree with," writes Arthur Tonng, "are moBl iliBBUStinRly tenicitras 
of alt old ri("hls, however hard ihej may bear apon the people. Tliey will nol hear of pivinp waj- 
in the leaat Co the Bpirii of liberty beFond The poim of paying equal land-taxes, which the; bold 
Ui be alt that can nilh reason be demanded. " 

" It was only very laie," wriiea Wm. Smyth, " and wiieu loo late, that thej reached btod this 

t M. TUbaud de SL Etietine, L, 66. t Id., ST ; Uicbelet, i., 112. 

Q 
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arch was received in silence, interrupted only by faint applause fix)m the 
nobles. 

The king hardly knew how to utter the arrogant, defiant words which 
had been put into his mouth. It was the lamb attempting to imitate the 
roar of the lion. He addressed a few words to the Assembly, and then 
placed his declaration in the hands of one of his secretaries to be read.* 

It declared his intention to maintain the distinction of the three orders, 
and that they should vote separately ; that they might occasionally meet 
together, with the consent of the king, to vote taxes. The decree of the 
Commons, constituting a National Assembly, w£is j)ronounced illegal and 
null. The deputies were forbid to receive any instructions from their con- 
stituents. No spectators were allowed to be present at the deliberations of 
the States-General, whether they met together or in different chambers. No 
innovation was to be allowed in the organization of the army. Nobles, and 
nobles only, were to be officers. The old feudal privileges were to remain 
unaltered. No ecclesiastical reforms were to be allowed, unless sanctioned 
by the clergy.f 

Such were the j)rohibitions. Then came the benefits. The king prom- 
ised to sanction equality of taxation, zc/ienever the chrgy and the nobles should 
coiisent to such taxation. The king promised to adopt any measures of finance 
and expenditure which the States-General should recommend, if he judged 
such measures compatihh frith the kinfjly difjnitif, lie invited the States — 
which, be it remembered, wctc to be assembkid in three chambers, the clergy 
and the nobility being thus able to outvote the Commons by two votes to 
one — to propose measures for abolishing lettres de cachet^ measures which 
should not interfere with the power of repressing sedition, and of secretly 
punishing those whose relatives would be dishonored by their being brought 
to trial. They were also invited to seek the means of reconciling liberty of 
the press with the respect due to religion and to the honor of the citizens. 
In conclusion, the king threatened that if tlie Commons refused obedience 
to these declarations he would immediately dissolve the States, and again 
take the reins of govennnent entirely into his own hands. This address 
was closed with the following words : 

" I command you, gentlemen, immediately to disperse, and to repair to- 
morrow morning to the chambers appropriate to your order. ":|: 

♦ Hist. Pari., vol. ii., p. 15. 

t **Thc nobles havini; applauded the article consecratinp feudal rights, loud, distinct voices 
were heard to utter, 'Silence there!'" — Michelet, vol. i., p. 115. « 

X Mr. Alison straufxely says that ** These decrees contained the whole elements of rational 
freedom, abolished jH'cuniar\' privile|;es, regulati>d the expenses of the royal household, secured 
the liberty of the press, repulated the criminal code, and the jKjrsonal freedom of the subject." 
— AtisotL, Hist, of Eurojte, vol. i., p. 74. The French jKJople did not think so. See Michelel's 
indignant rejection of the mockery of these decrees. — Mich., Hist. Fr. liev., vol. i., p. 115. M. 
Rabaud de St. Etienne, member of the Assembly, writes, "In these benefits which the king 
was thus promising to the nation, no mention was made either of the constitution so much de- 
sired, or of the partici[)ation of the States-General in all acts of legislation, or of the responsi- 
bility of ministers, or of the liberty of the press ; and almost every thing which constitutes civil 
liberty was passed over in total silence. Nevertheless, the pretensions of the jirivileged orders 
were maintained, the despoti>m of the niler was sanctioned, and the States-General were abased 
and subject to his jwwer." — Ilist. of Rev. of Ft., vol. i., p. 5G. 

The Marquis of Ferri^res w^rites, ''Th(> hall was surrounded by soldiers and by guards. Ev- 
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The king ihen, with bis attendunl court, left the hall. A large part of 
the nobility and nearly all the bishops followed him. Exultation beamed 
upon their faces, for they supposed that the National Assembly was now 
effectually crushed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

REVOLUTIONARY MEASURES. 

Speech of Mirabeau. — Approach of the Soldipre aod Peril of the Assemhly. — Elaiion of the 
Qneen. — Triumph of Necker. — Eiiibnirassmeiil of the BUIiops and ihe Nobles. — Letter of the 
Kiii|>. — Tbo Bishops and Nobles join the Assembly. — Desperate Reeulve of the Nobles. — The 
Troops spnpathmng with the People. 

As the king, followed by the nobles and the clergy, left the hall, the Com- 
mons remained in their seats. The crisis had now arrived. There was no 
alternative but resistance or submission, rebellion or servitude. For a mo- 
ment there was an entire silence. But the spirit of indomitable determina- 
tion glowed on every cheek. Mirabeau was the first to rLse. In a few of 
those impassioned sentences, which pealed over France like clarion notes, he 
exclaimed, 

" Why this dictatorial language, this train of arms, this violation of the 
national sanctuary ? Who ia it who gives commands to us — to us to whom 
alone twenty-five millions of men are looking for happiness? Let us arm 
ourselves with our legislative authority, remember our oath — that oath which 
does not permit us to separate until we have established the constitution !"* 

While he was yet speaking the Marquis of Bt6z6, one of the officers of 
the king, perceiving that the Assembly did not retire, advanced into the cen- 
tre of the hall, and, in a loud authoritative voice, a voice at whose command 
nearly fifty thousand troops were ready to mareh, demanded, 

" Did you hear the commands of the king ?" 

"Yes, sir," responded Mirabeau, with a glaring eye and a thunder lone 
which made Br^zfi quail before him, " we did hear the king's command ; and 
you, who have neither seat nor voice in this house, are not the person to re- 
mind us of his speech. 60, tell those who sent you that we are here by the 
power of the people, and that nothing shall drive us hence but the power of 
the bay o net "f 

eiy thini; about the throne was silent and melaiicholj. The declaration ilwlf satisfied no one ; 
and the king s;iokD rather like a despot who commanded than a monarch who discnitfted with 
the representatives of hia people the interests of a great nattan." 

* The curate, M. Rabaud de St. Eliennc, one of the most ilhiBlrious members of the ABScm- 
bly, and who finally perished on the guillotine, writes, "These memorable expreislons have been 
since entered upon the bust of Mirabeau which was execDtcd for the society of Frirndt lo the 
CBKitilutioB. A print of this hath been struck off, in which we behold, not the downcast look of 
B cnnniog connpirator, bat the ardent air and attitude of a noble-hearted man, who sincerely 
meant the welfare of hia couacry ; and such a man waa Miraheati," 

+ Michelet, vol. i., p. llfi. "In the middle of the night Bailly was called up and privately 
informed that Neckcr disapproved of the measures adopted, and that he would not attend the 
iiitinp, and would probably be disroLiaed. It hrwl been settled between Bailly and the Assembly 
that no reply should he made to the kinc whatever be might say (o them. It was afterward in< 
timatei] to Bailly hy Ihe king, that he tvinhed no reply to be mndc. And undei thciic moat im- 
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The officer, the marquis, turned to the president, as if inquiring his de- 
cision. 

"The Assembly," said M. Bailly, "resolved yesterday to sit after the 
royal session. That question must be discussed." 

" Am I to carry that answer to the king ?" inquired the marquis. 

"Yes, sir," replied the president The marquis departed. Armed soldiers 
now entered the hall accoinpauied by workmen to take away the benches 
and dismantle the room. Soldiers surrounded the building and the life- 
guard advanced to the door. But a word from the president arrested the 
workmen, and they stood with their tools in their hands contemplating with 
admiration the calm majesty of the Assembly. The body-guard had now 
formed a line in front of the hall, and the position of its members was full 
of peril. It was expected that all the prominent deputies would be arrested. 
A vote was then passed declaring the person of each member of the Assem- 
bly inviolable, and pronouncing any one guilty of treason who should at- 
tempt to arrest any one of the representatives of the nation. 

In the mean time the nobility were in exultation. They deemed the pop- 
ular movement now effectually crushed. In a crowd they hastened to the 
residences of the two brothers of the king, the Count of Provence and Count 
d'Artois, with their congratulations. They then repaired to the queen and 
assured her that the work was done and that all was safe. The queen was 
much elated, and received them with smiles. Presenting to them her son, 
the young dauphin, she said, ^^ I intrust him to Vie nobility y 

But at this very moment loud shouts were heard in the streets, swelling 
in a roar of tumult from couiitlivss voices, which penetrated the inmost apart- 
ments of the Palace of Versailles. All were eager to ascertain the cause. 
The whole body of the people by a simultaneous movement had gathered 
around the apartments of M. Necker, and were enthusiastically applauding 
him for refusing to attend the royal sitting. 

This manifestation of popular feeling was so decisive, that alarm took the 
place of joy. Even the fears of the queen were aroused, and Necker was 
promptly sent for. He entered the palace accompanied by a crowd of many 
thousands who filled the vast court-yard. Both king and queen entreated 
Necker to withdraw his resignation, the king good-naturedly saying, " For 
my part I am not at all tenacious about that declaration." 

Necker willingly complied with their request.* As he left the palace he 
informed the multitude that he should remain at his post. The announce- 
ment was received with unbounded demonstrations of joy. As the exultant 
shouts of the populace resounded through the castle, Brdzd entered to inform 
the king that the deputies still continued their sitting, and asked for orders. 
The king impatiently walked once or twice up and down the floor, and then 
replied hastily, "Very well! leave them alone." 

The next day, Wednesday, June 24th, the Assembly met in its hall and 
transacted business as quietly as if there had been no interruption. The 
clergy, who had joined them in the Church of St. Louis, still resolutely con- 
tinued with them, notwithstanding the prohibition, and this day one half of 

fortunate cirainwtances the royal sitting opened." — Lectures an the French Revolution, by WiUiam 
Smytk, voL i., p. 260. • Michelet, vol. i., p. 118. 
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the remaining clergy joined the Assembly. A few individuals from the 
nobles had also gone over. These two bodiee thus broken were now quit« 
powerless, and were fast sinking into insignificance. Thousands continually 
thronged the galleries and the aisles of the National Aaembly, while no one 
seemed to turn a thought to the two chambers where the few remaining 
clergy and the nobles were separately lingering. 

The next day, June 26th, after a long and exciting debate, in which the 
overwhelming majority of the nobles resolved to remain Krra in opposi- 
tion to union, forty-seven of their number, led by the Duke of Orleans and 
La Fayette, and embracing many of the most eminent for talent and virtue, 
repaired to the Assembly, where they were received with hearty demonstra- 
tions of joy. One of the nobles, Clermont Tonnere, speaking in behalf of 
the rest, said, 

" We yield to our conscience, but it is with pain that we separate from 
our colleagues. We have come to concur in the public regeneration. Each 
of us will let you know the degree of activity which his mission allows him."* 

The king now wrote a letter to his " faithful clergy" and his " loyal no- 
biUty," urging them to join the Assembly without farther delay. In com- 
phance with this request, the next day, June 27th, the remaining portion of 
the nobility and of the clergy entered the hall and united with the Third 
Estate. The Marquis of FerriSres, who was one of the nobles who at this 
time united with the Assembly, records, 

" It was now a grievous mortification and affliction to the nobility to join 
the Third Estate. The Vicomte de Noailles assured the nobles that the union 
would be but temporary ; that the troops were coming up, and that in fifteen 
days every thing would be changed. The king sent a second letter assuring 
the noblea that the safety of the state and his own personal security depend- 
ed upon -the union. The assembly of nobles rose in a tumultuous manner, 
they were joined by the minority of the clergy, and entered in silence the 
hall of the Tiers ECat" 

But the nobles and the dignitaries of the Church had hardly entered the 
hall of the Assembly ere they regretted the step. The Assembly was pro- 
ceeding energetically in the formation of a constitution which would sweep 
away abuses. "Many of the nobles," says Ferri^res, with wonderful frank- 
ness, " would have quitted the Assembly, but a partial secession would have 
done nothing. They were assured that the troops were coming up, were 
praised for the resistance they had already made, and were urged that they 
must dissemble a little longer. And, indeed, thirty regiments were now 
marching upon Paris. The pretext was public tranquillity ; the real object 
the dissolution of the Assembly." Many petty artifices were resorted to still 
to keep up the appearance of distinct orders. The very day of the junction 
they endeavored to eject M. Bailly, a citizen, from the presidency, and to 
place a clerical nohle, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault, in the chair. The 
movement was promptly checked.f They for some time entered in a body 
af^er the openings of the sittings, and stood together, declining to sit down 
with the deputies. But M. BaUly, by his prudence and firmness, upheld the 
rights of the Assembly, and maintained the dignity of bis post. It was in- 
• ThiBiB, Fr. R«t,, vol. i.,p. 61. t Bsillj's Mem., rol. i., p. 263, 2BT, 2G0. 
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deed a strange spectacle for France to see a plain citizen, illustrious only in 
virtue and talent, presiding over the proudest nobles and the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church. 

The leading members of the Assembly were patriots seeking reform, not 
revolution. It was expected that this union would promote harmony. 

" How honorable," said Mirabeau, " will it be for France that this great 
revolution has cost humanity neither offenses nor crimes." After describing 
the sanguinary scenes which accompanied the revolutions in England and 
America, he continued, " We, on the contrary, have the happiness to see a 
revolution of the same nature brought about by the mere union of enlight- 
ened minds with patriotic intentions. Our battles are only discussions. Our 
enemies are only prejudices that may indeed be pardoned. Our victories, 
our triumphs, so far from being cruel, will be blessed by the very conquered 
themselves. 

" History too often records actions which are worthy only of the most 
ferocious animals ; among whom, at long intervals, we can sometimes distin- 
guish heroes. There is now reason to hope that we have begun the history 
of man, the history of brothers, who, bom for mutual happiness, agree even 
when they vary, since their objects are the same and their means only are 
different." 

This triumph of the Third Estate exasperated the privileged classes, and 
they were eager for revenge. It was evident that their exclusive power was 
imperiled, and they resolved, at whatever expense of bloodshed, to secure 
the dissolution of the Assembly. It soon became manifest to all that vio- 
lence was meditated ; that a secret conspiracy was ripening; that the nobles 
had united with the Assembly merely to subserve a momentary purpose, and 
that the Assembly was to be dispersed by force, the leaders punished, and 
that all who should interfere for their protection were to be shot down.* 

" I could never ascertain," writes Necker, ** to what lengths their projects 
really went. There were secrets upon secrets ; and I believe that even the 
king himself was far from being acquainted with all of them. What was 
'intended was probably to draw the monarch on, as circumstances admitted, 
to measures of which they durst not at first have spoken to him. With 
me, above all others, a reserve was maintained, and reasonably, for my indis- 
position to every thing of the kind was decided." 

The nobles again became arrogant and defiant. Openly they declared 
their intentions to crush the Assemblv, and boasted that with an armv of 
fifty thousand men they would bring the people to terms.f Loaded cannon 
were already placed opposite the hall, and pointed to the doors of the Assem- 
bly. This state of menace and peril excited the Parisians to the highest 
pitch, and united all the citizens high and low to defend their rights. The 
French soldiers, who came from the humble homes of the people, sympa- 
thized in all these feelings of their fathers and brothers. The women, as 

♦ For abundant proof of the conspiracy, see Memoirs of Marmontcl, a man of letters and of 
elegant attainments, who resided in Paris at this time. 

t "Before the Revolution the number of noble families in France did not exceed 1 7,500. Reck- 
oning five individuals to a family there might have been about 90,000 nobles. The disasters of 
the Revolution must have reduced them to less than 40,000." — li'^urope apre$ k Conges dAiji 
in Cfu^Mlkt by AbU de Prodt^ note at th€ end Q/^chap. ix. 
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they met the soldiers iu llic streets, would ask, "Will you fire upon your 
friends to perpetuate the power ol'j'our and our oppressors?" Ere ioug 
there came a very decisive response, " No ! we will not." Thus the soldiers 
who had been collected to overawe the capital were soon seen in most friend- 
ly intercourse with the citizens, walking with thera arm in arm, compre- 
hending the issues which now agitated the nation, and evidently ready to 
give their energies to the defense of the popular cause. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE TUMULT IN PARIS. 

Marsbal Bro(,'lie. — Gatherinjw at ihc PuIhib Hoyal. — Disaffeetion of ihe SolJiers. — Imprisonment 
■ad Hestue.— FraternUBlion. — Petiliou to the Assembly. — Wishes of the Pslriola. ^Move- 
ment of Ibe Troojie. — Speech of Mirabean. — New McnaceE. — Dedaralioo of BipblB. — Dismis- 
m1 of Neckor. — Commoiion in Paris. — Camille Desinoulins. — Tbe Prcntb Guards join the 
People. — Terror in Paris. — Character of the Eing. 

Notwithstanding the National Assembly was thus organized, rumors 
filled the air that the junction was but transient, and that the court was 
making preparation for some deed of violence. The citizens of Paris were 
in a great ferment, all business was at a stand, the poorer classes had no em- 
ployment, and their families were actually perishing from hunger. Troops 
were continually parading the streets, and an army of fifty thousand men, 
now placed under the command of the veteran Marshal Broglie, encircled 
the city of Versailles. The spacious garden of the Palais Royal in Paris, 
surrounded by the most brilliant shops in Europe, was the general rendez- 
vous of the populace anxiously watching the progress of events. The peo- 
ple in their misery had nothing to do but to meet together to hear the news 
from Versailles, Often ten thousand men were assembled in the garden, 
where impassioned orators harangued them upon their rights and upon their 
wrongs. The Duke of OrJean.s, with his boundless wealth, encouraged every 
insurrectionary movement. He was willing so far to renounce aristocratic 
privileges as to adopt a constitution like that of England, if he, as the head 
of the popular party, could be placed upon the throne, from which he hoped 
to eject hia cousin Louis XVI. 

It soon became evident that there was a l^ers Etat in the army as well as 
in the state. The French Guards, consisting of three thousand six hundred 
picked men, in the highest state of discipline and equipment, were stationed 
at Paris. They began to echo the murmurs of the populace. The declara- 
tion of the king had informed tliem that no reform whatever was to be tol- 
erated in the army ; that the common soldier was to be forever excluded 
from all promotion. The privates and subalterns were doomed to endure 
all the toil of the army and its most im minent perils, but were to share none 
of ita honors or emoluments. The troops were governed by young nobles, 
generally the most dissolute and ignorant men, who merely exhibited them- 
selves upon the field on parade days, and who never condescended even to 
show themselves in the barracks. 

The discontent of the soldiers reached the ears of their officers, Appre- 
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heiisive that by association with the people the troops might become allied 
to them by a common sympathy, the officers commanded the guards no 
longer to go into the streets, and consigned them to imprisonment in their 
barracks. This of course increased their exasperation, and, being left to 
themselves and with nothing to do, they held meetings very much like those 
which they had attended in the Palais Koyal, and talked over their griev- 
ances and the state of the monarchy.* Patriotic enthusiasm rapidly gained 
strength among them, and they took an oath that they would not fire upon 
the people. The colonel of the regiment arrested eleven of the most prom- 
inent in this movement and sent them to the prison of the Abbaye, where 
they were to await a court-martial and such punishment as might be their 
doom. This was the 80th of June.f On the evening of that day, as a vast 
and agitated multitude was assembled at the Palais Royal, listening to the 
speakers who there, notwithstanding reiterated municipal prohibitions, gave 
intelligence of all that was passing at Versailles, tidings came of the arrest 
of the soldiers. A young man, M. Lourtalot, editor of a Parisian paper, 
mounted a chair, and said, 

" These are the brave soldiers who have refused to shed the blood of their 
fellow-citizens. Let us go and deliver them. To the rescue I" 

There was an instantaneous cry, rising from a thousand voices in the gar- 
den and reverberating through the streets, " To the Abbaye I" The throng 
poured out of the gate, and, seizing axes and crowbars as they rushed along, 
every moment increasing in numbers, soon arrived at the prison, six thou- 
sand strong. There was no force there which could for a moment resist 
them. The doors were speedily battered down, the soldiers liberated and 
conducted in triumph to the Palais Royal. Here they were provided with 
food and lodging, and placed under the protection of a citizens' guard. 

While on their way to the Palais Royal a squadron of cavalry was order- 
ed to charge upon the people. They approached at full gallop, and then, 
regardless of their officers, reined in their horses, and, lifting their caps, with 
true French politeness saluted their citizen-friends. There was then a scene 
oi fraternization such as the French metropolis alone can exhibit. Men and 
women ran out from the houses and the shops presenting to the dragoons 
goblets of wine, shouting " Vive le Roi I Vive la Nation I":|: 

The people were still disposed to love their king. They instinctively felt 
that his sympathies were with them. Thus far they desired only reform, 
not the overthrow of the monarchy. The court, however, were instructed 
by these scenes that they could not rely upon the French Guards to execute 
the bloody mandates they were about to issue. Hence vigorous effi:)rts were 
immediately adopted to concentrate in the metropolis an efficient force of 
foreign mercenaries, Swiss and German troops, who would be less scrupu- 
lous in shooting down and trampling under iron hoofs the French people. 
The Parisians distinctly understood this movement, and one can hardly 

* *'The French Guards, those (i^ncrous citizens, rebels to their masters, in the language of 
despotism, but faithful to the nation, are the first to swear never to turn their arms against her.** 
— ^f. Rahaud de St. EHerme, vol. i., p. 62. 

Mr. Alison calls this the *' revolt and treason of the French Guards" The same occurrence as* 
sumes very different aspects as seen from different stand-points. 

t M. Rabaud de St. Etienne. } Hist. Parlementaire, vol. ii., p. 83. Mjchejet^ vol. i., p. 127. 
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conceive of a measure more exasperating. It is worthy of record that the 
citizens, ascertaining that they iiad liberated one soldier who was accused of 
what lliey deemed a crime, immediately sent that one back to his prison cell. 

The next du}', July 1st, the pojjuiace at the Palais Royal, who were thus 
far under the guidance of the m<ist virtuous, intelligent, and influential citi- 
zens, sent a committee to the National Assembly at Veraaillea urging them 
to interpose with the king tor a panlon for the soldiers. This was a move- 
ment quite unexampled. The citizens, heretofore deprived of all political 
rights, had never before ventured to make their wishes known to their rul- 
ers. Even then it was considered by the privileged classes in the Assembly 
very impudent.* The Assembly very prudently sent back word to the 
Parisians, exhorting them to refrain from all acta of violence, and a.ssuring 
them that the maintenance of good order was essential to the prosperity of 
their cause.f At the same time the Assembly sent a deputation to the king 
imploring hia clemency for the soldiers. 

Troops were, however, still rapidly approaching the city from different 
parts of the kingdom. The nobles and the higher clergy were throwing 
every possible obstruction in the way of either deliberation or action by the 
Assembly, and it was manifest to aU that a conspiracy was in progress for 
its violent dissolution. J 

The courtiers could not conceal their exultation, and began openly to 
boast that their hour of triumph was at hand. Fifteen regiments of Swiss 
and German troops were now between Paris and Versailles, It was sup- 
posed that they, without reluctance, would fire upon French citizens. It 
was very evident that the court was studiously endeavoring to foment dis- 
turbances in Paris, that an appeal to the military might he necessary. On 
the other hand, the leaders of the revolution were doing every thing in 
their power to keep the people calm. A very able pamphlet was circulated 
through the city, containing the following sentiments: 

"Citizens! the ministers, the aristocrats, are endeavoring to exdte sedi- 
tion. Be peaceful, tranquil, submissive to good order. Kyou do not dis- 
turb the precious harmony now reigning in the National Assembly, a revo- 
lution the most salutary and the most important will be irrevocably con- 
summated, without causing the nation blood or humanity tears," 

One is bewildered in learning that these sentiments came from the pen 
of Jean Paul Marat I § 

The next day, the 2d of July, the king returned an answer to the depu- 
tation from the Assembly, that the soldiers should be pardoned as soon as 
order was re-established in the capital. Upon the receipt of the message at 

• HIitoire des MoBtOBOards, par Alphonse Eiquiros, p. ir.. t Thiers, vol. i., p. 61. 

X "While on Ihia >ubjpft I can not rerrnin from rcmarktoff nn ihe impolitic conduct of the 
nobles and ihe bishops. Aa ibej aimed only to dipBolve the Asaemblv, to throw discredit on its 
operations, when the prpsident slated a question they left iho hall, invitioE the depntios of their 
pany to follow them. With this senseless conduct thc^ eombined an inKulIiuR disdain, both or 
Ihe A)!se!iibly and of the people who attended the siltinira. Instead of lintnnitic, they Innched 
and lAlked aloud, thns conHrming Ihe people in thi- nnfaTorahle opinion which it bad conceived 
of them ; nod instead of strivine 'o recover the confldenco nnd the esteem of the people, Ihay 
rtrOTp only to Rain their hatred and contempt." — Ftrriira, t. ii,, p. 122. 

S HiBtoire des MonlacnardB, par Alphonfc Esquiroi", p. 15. 
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the Palais Royal, the guards were taken back to prison, from whence they 
were speedily released by a pardon from the king. 

On the 3d of July, M. Bailly having resigned the presidency of the As- 
sembly, the Archbishop of Vienne, one of the high clergy, who had warmly 
espoused the popular cause, was chosen president, and the Marquis de la 
Fayette, equally devoted to popular rights, was elected vice-president 
Thus the two most important offices of the Assembly were conferred upon 
men selected from the highest ranks of the privileged class. But this act 
of conciliation did not in the least degree conciliate men who were deter- 
mined at every hazard to perpetuate despotism. 

The aspect of affairs was every hour becoming more threatening. New 
regiments of foreigners were continually marching into the metropolis, and 
occupying all the avenues which conducted to Paris and Versailles. Squad- 
rons of horse were galloping through the streets and heavy artillery rum- 
bling over the pavements of both the cities. The Elysian Fields, the Place 
Louis XV., the Field of Mars, presented the aspect of an encampment 
Sentinels were placed around the French Guards, who were confined in 
their barracks, to prevent them from holding any intercourse with the citi- 
zens or with the other soldiers.* Versailles was encompassed by armies, 
and a battery of artillery was pointed at the very doors of the Assembly. 

On Friday, the 10th of July,f Mirabeau rose in the Assembly, and pro- 
posed that the discussion of the Constitution should be suspended while a 
petition was sent to the king urging the removal of these menacing armies. 

"Fresh troops," said he, "are daily advancing; all communications are 
intercepted. All the bridges and promenades are converted into military 
posts. Movements, public and secret, hasty orders and counter-orders, meet 
all eyes. Soldiers are hastening hither from all quarters. Thirty-five thou- 
sand men are already cantoned in Paris and Versailles. Twenty thousand 
more are expected. They are followed by trains of artillery ; spots are 
marked for batteries ; every communication is secured, every pass is blocked 
up ; our streets, our bridges, our public walks are converted into military- 
stations. Events of public notoriety, concealed facts, secret orders, precipi- 
tate counter-orders — in a word, preparations for war strike every eye and 
fill every heart with indignation." 

At the same time a pamphlet was circulated through Paris, stating that 
the king was to hold another royal sitting on the 13th ; that he had deter- 
mined to enforce his declarations of the 23d of June ; that the National As- 
sembly was to be dissolved by violence, its leaders arrested, and Necker to 
be driven from the kingdom. 

The tidings excited great consternation in the city, and the crowd in the 
Palais Royal began to talk of arming in self-defense. In the evening of 
that day an artillery company, which had been posted at the Hotel des In- 
valides, came to the Palais Royal to fraternize with the people there. The 
citizens gave them a supper in the Elysian Fields, where they were joined 
by many troops from other regiments, and the friendly festivities were con- 
tinued late into the hours of the warm summer night4 

♦ France and its Revolations, by Grcorge Long, Esq. f Some authorities say the 9tli% 

X France an4 its Revolutions, by George Long, Esq., vol. i., p. 25, 
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This speecli of Miraboau was received with appluusr, iiiiii a deputation of 
twenty-four members was sent with a petition to the king. The address was 
drawn up by Mirabeau, and ]s of world-wide celebrity.* 

" It is not to be dissembled," says Bailly, " that Mirabeau was in the As- 
sembly its principal force. Nothing could be more grand, more firm, more 
worthy of the occasion than this address to the king. The great quality of 
Mirabeau was boldness. It was this that fortified his talents, directed him 
in the management of them, and developed their force. Whatever might be 
bis moral character, when he was once elevated by circumstances he as- 
sumed grandeur and purity, and was exalted by his genius to the full height 
of courage and virtue." 

Though Necker earnestly advised the removal of the troops, the king, 
now in the hands of his worst counselors, returned to the Assi-mbly almost 
an insulting answer. He affirmed that the troops were mustered for the 
maintenance of public order and for the protection of the Assembly ; and 
that if the members of the Assembly were afraid of their protectors, they 
might adjourn to Noyon or to Soissons, cities some fifty or sixty miles north 
of Paris, where, removed from the protection of the capita], they would have 
been entirely at the mercy of their enemies.f 

" We have not," Mirabeau indignantly retorted, " asked permission to run 
away from the troops, but have requested that the troops may be removed 
from the capital." 

Upon the reception of this answer from the king, La Fayette presented 
the Assembly a declaration of rights based upon that Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence which is almost the gospel of popular liberty. It is prob- 
able that Thomas Jefferson, who was then in Paris, aided La Fayette in pre- 

* It is sflid that this famous addrcBs to the kiof; was composed by M. Dumont, the leadiiiK 
ideas huTine ^^i cominunicatcd to him hj Mirabeau. A f.'w extracls wil] give one ao idea of 
the spirit of the piece. 

'■ In the emolions of your own heart, sire, wa look for the true safety of the French. When 
troops ailTBiice from eTery quarter, when camps are forming around ns, when the capital is bc- 
sie^n^d, we ask one another with aslonishmenl, ' Hath the kiiiji dixlnieted (he lidelitj of hia peo- 
ple? What mean theee menacinc preparations? Where are the enemies of the stale and of the 
kinc that are to be subdued ?' 

" The danfier, sire, is nrpcnt, is nnircranl, is beyond all the calculations of human prudence. 

"The danper is for the provitircn. Should ihej once be alarmed for our liberty we should no 
loniier have it in our power to restrain their impecuosiij. 

"The daufrer is for ihe capilol. With what sensations will the jieoplc. In their slate of inili- 
l^nce, and tortured with the keenest an^niiBb, see the relics of ila snbaistence disputed for by a 
throne of thrcatenini; soldiers ? 

" The dandier is for the troops. They may forf^t that the ceremony of enlisting made them 
■otdiers, and recollect that nature made them men. 

"The danper, sire, is ye I more terrible. And judge of its extent by the alarms which bring ui 
before yon. Mighty re»olntloni hove arisen from causes far Iras niriitinB- 

"Sire, we conjure you, in the name of nnr ronntry, in the name of yonr own happiness, and 
yonr own filory, to send hack your soldiers to the p<hIb from which your counselors have drawn 
them. Send back that artillery," etc. 

t The Marquis of Ferriferes acknowlcdpss the inaiticerily of the conrt in Ihe kinp's answer, 
"The Assembly saw," he writes, " ihronph the snare that was spread for ihem. They would 
have lost all iheir hold if they had oin'o remored ihemaelTes from the seruriiy which Ihe vicinity 
of Paris atTorded. Inclosed between ihc two csmps {of Flanders and Paris) ihoy would hore found 
ihemselves at Ibe mercy of the court."— -5ee aiao Biil. Phil ik ia flnt. Je Frana, par AiU. Fan- 
lin Lhaadanrdii, vol. i., p. IfiO. 
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paring this paper. It affirmed that nature has made all men free and equal, 
that sovereignty resides in the nation^ and that no one can claim authority 
which does not emanate from the people. 

On the evening of this day, Saturday, July 11th, as Necker was dressing 
for dinner, he received a note announcing his dismissal. A confidential let- 
ter from the king at the same time informed him that the monarch was un- 
able to prevent his removal, and urged the minister to leave the kingdom 
without delay, and not to communicate to any one the knowledge of his dis- 
missal lest it should excite public disturbance* Necker, true to the confi- 
dence thus reposed in him, quietly dined, and then taking his carriage, as if 
for an evening drive with his wife, took the direction to the Netherlands, 
the nearest frontier, and pressed on rapidly through the night. 

The next day was the Sabbath, July 12th. Early in the morning an ex- 
traordinary degree of activity was observed among the troops. Infantry 
and artillery were marching and countermarching through the streets of 
Paris and Versailles. The next day, Monday, was secretly appointed for the 
great coup cVeiat, in which the National Assembly was to be dispersed, and 
the citizens of Paris, if they manifested any resistance, were to be mown 
down by grapeshot. Redoubts were thrown up upon the heights of Mont- 
martre, where carmon could be placed which would command the metropolis. 
Enormous placards were posted, enjoining the people to remain at home and 
not to assemble in the streets. The numerous staff of Marshal Broglie were 
galloping in all directions, disgusting the people with their insolent and con- 
sequential airs.f A battery of cannon was placed at the Sevres bridge, cut- 
ting off all direct communication between Versailles and Paris. The Place 
of Louis XV. was filled with troops, presenting the aspect of an encampment. 
In the adjoining Elysian Fields the Swiss Guards, with four pieces of artil- 
lery, were drawn up in battle array. 

The people wondered what all this meant. At an early hour the garden 
of the Palais Royal was filled with an anxious and inquiring crowd. About 
ten o'clock an unknown person announced that Necker was dismissed, and 
that a new ministry was organized, com])osed of members of most deter- 
mined hostiUty to popular reform. These tidings explained the formidable 
miUtary display, and excited universal alarm and indignation. A young 
man, Camille Desmoulins, sprung upon a table, his dress disarranged, his 
hair disheveled, his face flushed, his eyes gleaming with indignation and 
tears, and, with a pistol in each hand to protect himself from the police, 
shouted, 

" To anns I to arms ! This dismissal is but the precursor to another St. 
Bartholomew. This night the Swiss and German troops are to march to our 
massacre. We have but one resource ; it is to defend ourselves." 

The impassioned cry was immediately echoed by the multitude, "To 
arms I to arms I" A rallying sign was needed. Desmoulins plucked a green 
leaf from a tree and attached it to his hat. Instantly all the chestnut-trees 
which embellished the garden were stripped of their foliage, and the leaf be- 
came the pledge of union. The flash of a moment had brought the whole 
body of the populace into a recognized uniform and a rude organization. 

♦ Madame de Stacrs Considerations, etc., ch. xii. f Alison, vol. i., p. 78. 




An army of more than a hundred thousand souls was in an Lour enlisted, 
inspired with deathless enthusiasm, and crying out for leaders and for weap- 
ons. The movement was now in progress which was to scatter like chaff 
the battaliona of foreign mercenaries, and to prostrate in dust and ashca the 
court and the throne. But alas for man I the flame which cheers the fire- 
side may lay palaces and temples and happy homes in ruins. A new power 
had arisen, and it proved to be as blind and ignorant as it was resistless. 
Had the populace been imbued with Christian principles and intelligence, 
bleasiugs only would have resulted from their sway. 

Id this wild hour of turmoil the multitude were bewildered, and knew not 
what to do. They had no arms, and no recognized leaders except the Na- 
tional Assembly at Versailles, from whom they were now cut off by detach- 
ments of troops. 

Near by there was a museum of wax figures. Some men ran to the spot 
and brought out busts of Necker and of the Duke of Orleans, who was also, 
it was said, threatened with exile. Decorating these busts with crape they 
bore them aloft through the streets with funeral honors. As the procession, 
rapidly increasing to many thousands, approached the Place of Louis XV,, 
a detachment of Gennan troops were marched up to charge them. But 
these soldiers had but little spirit for their work, and they were speedily put 
to flight by a shower of stones. A company of dragoons then made a charge. 
The unarmed procession was broken and put to flight in all directions. The 
busts were hacked to pieces by the sabres of the soldiers, and one mnn, a 
French guardsman, who disdained to run, was cut down and killed. 

The French Ghiards were all this time locked up in their barracks, and the 
Prince of Lambesc had stationed a squadron of German dragoons in front 
of their quarters to prevent them coming to the aid of the people. But 
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notbitig now could restrain tbern. Tbey broke down and Itfaped over the 
in^n railH, and fiercely attacked the bated foreigneis. The dragoons fled be- 
fore thern, and the Prince of Lainbese, who commandtrd, fell back upon the 
garden of the Tuileries, and, entering the gates, charged upon the people 
who were there. One old man was killed and the rest were put lo flight. 

The French Guards, however, immediatelv drew up in battle array, and 
plac<^l themselves between the citizens and the royal troops. In the mean 
time a formi<Iable array of Swiss and German troops had been collected in 
the Fufld of Mars. They received orders to march to the Place Louis XIT. 
and dislodge the Frcnch Guards. In obedience to the command they march- 
ed to the spot, and then reversing their arms, positively refused to fire upon 
their comnules.* 

The pf^pulace, however, unconscious of the support which they were re- 
ceiving from the soldiers, were in a state of phrensy. The women and chil- 
dren, who had been passing the pleasant day in the recreations of the Elysian 
Fields, and who had fl<,*d shrieking before the horses and the sabres of the 
dragoons, si>e^fdily carried the tidings of the assault to everj' part of the city. 
An ind<.*s<;ribable scene of tumult ensued. The multitude were running to 
and fro in s(;arcli of arms. U\)on all the steeples every bejl rang the alarm. 
A [K>puhition of nearly a million of souls was agitated by the most intense 
emotions of indignation and terror.f 

** It would Ixi difficult," writes Bertrand de Moleville, " to paint the disorder, 
fennenUitioij, and alann that prevailed in the capital during this dreadful 
day. A city tiiken by storm and delivered up to the soldiers' fury could 
not pn.'sent a more dreadful picture. Imagine detachments of cavalry and 
dragoons making their way through different parts of the town at full gal- 
lop to the \)()hXa iissigned them ; trains of artillery rolling over the pavements 
with a monstrous noise; bands of ill-armed rufTums and women, drunk with 
brandy, running tlirougli the streets like furies, breaking the shops open, 
and spreading terror cvary where by tlieir bowlings, mingled with frequent 
reports of guns or j)istols fired in tlie air; all the barriers on fire ; thousands 
of smugglers talking advantage of tlie tumult to hurry in their goods; the 
alann-btills ringing in almost all the churches; a great part of the citizens 
shutting themselves up at liomc, loading their guns and burying their mon- 
ey, j)ap(?rs, and valuable effects in cellars and gardens; and during the night 
the U)wn j)ara(le(l by numerous patrols of citizens of every class, and even 
of both sexes, for many women were seen with muskets or pikes upon 

♦ Mi^uot, vol. i., p. r>0. Thiftrs, vol. i., p. 02. 

t Tlie following; joiirnul kc^pt hy the kin^j during these stormy daj-s sinfi^larly illustrates the 
weakneHH of his (rlianicter. Vio j^ive it as fouiid in the intereHtinj* work, Ilistoire des Montag- 
ntirdny par Alphonse Esipiiron. 

July 1/r/, 17h1>, Wedneaduy. Nothing;; deputation from the Stat(?8. Tlatrnddy 2d. Mounted 
homuhaek at the ^ate l)u Miiin to hunt a stap at Port lioyal ; took one. Friday 3J. Nothing. 
Saturdny \th. Hunted a l»uck at Boutard ; took one and sh(»t twenty-nine pame. Sftnday Hth. 
VeHiHjm and hcnedietion. Monday {\th. Nothing. Tuesday 1th. Hunted a st a p at Port Royal; 
took two. Wednvitdny ^th. Nothing. Thursday ^th, Nothinp; deputation from the States. 
Friday \Qth, Nothing; answer to the deputation from the States. Saturday lOth. Nothing; de- 
parture of M. Neekcr. Sunday \2th. Nothing; departure of M. Montmorin, St. Priest and 
Luzerne. Sunday 13M. Nothing; took medicine." 

Suelj wan the record of the predecessor of Napoleon upon the throne of France when the mon- 
archy was tottering to its foundations. 
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their shoulders. Such ia the exact picture of the state of Paris on the 12th 
of July." 

To add to the alarm, a letter which had been intercepted from Mai-shal 
Broglie was printed and circulated through the city, in which the marshal 
wrote to the Prince of Cond^ that the greater part of the National Assembly 
were hungry wolvea, ready tu devour the nobility ; that witli fifty thousand 
troops he would quickly disperse them and the crowd of fools who applaud- 
ed them.* 

As the sun went down and darkness enshrouded the city, the tumult in- 
creased, and the night was passed in sleeplessness, terror, and bewilderment. 
All were apprehensive that the dawn would usher in a di-eadful day. A 
report of the agitated state of the metropolis was carried to the Assembly at 
Versailles, exciting very great anxiety in the minds of the patriots deliber- 
ating there. The nobles rejoiced. They earnestly desired such violence on 
the part of the people as should compel the king to restore the ancient order 
of things by the energies of grapeshot and the bayonet,f 

M. Bailly, a man of unblemished character, whose'purity and whose pat- 
riotism never can be questioned, gives the Ibllowing testimony to the integ- 
rity of Louis XVI. : 

" Despotism is what never entered into the head of the king. He never 
had any wish but the happiness of his people, and this was the only consid- 
eration that could be ever employed as a means of influencing him. K any 
acts of authority were to be resorted to, he was never to be persuaded but 
by showing him that some good was to be attained or some evil avoided. 
I am convinced that his authority was never considered by him, nor did he 
wish to maintain it but m the best means of supporting and securing the 
tranquillity and peace of the community. As we are now speaking of the 
causes that produced this regeneration of the country, let us state the first 
to be the character of Louis XVI, A king less of a good man and ministers 
more adroit, and we should have had no revolution." 

" France and iia Revolutions, hj- Geo. Long, Esq., vol. !., 23. 

f "During ihU day i>( tDouruinR and canHtcmatioii the conspiratoTB gBTO 1oob(> to a guilty joy. 
At VenailleB, in that oraD|;erj where were lodged, or, to syieak more propcrlj', dispersed in am- 
buscade, the Gcrmnn troopa of Naseau, princes, princesscR, favorites, male and female, vere en- 
tenainitii: thetnselvee vrith the music of (he martial iDstruTnents. They were loading! the Boldiera 
with caresses and prescnLa; and Iha Intter. amid their hmtaJ orgies, were pleaiijne themselTes 
with the ihoaght of dispeninK Ihc National Assembly, and of snbjopalinp the kincdom. Calsm- 
itODS ni){htl when the eounieni were danrinir to that foreign music, and enjoying the idea of 
the maaiai;re."—M. Babaud ik St. £lunn(,TOl. i,, p. 66. 
Vol. I.— H 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

STORMING THE BASTILLE. 

The Ajwemhly pelilions ihe King. — Rpsolves of iho Aawmbly, — SniraliTP of M. Dumout.— J 
Scenes in Puris.— Tbc Feople orKoniie fur Seir-<lefuiisc.— Tlie new Cuchudc— Tbe AbM Le- 
febvre d'Ormeason. — Treachery of the Mayor, Flesselliw. — Character of Do L&nnej, Goverw* 1 
of the Basiillu. — SacLing the InTolides. — The Bastille Assailed. — Assassination of De Lsu- 
□ey and of Flesselles. 

It will be remembered that in the election of deputies to the Stales-Gen- 
eral Paris had been divided into sixty Bections, each of which chose two 
electors. These hundred and twenty electors, composed of the most wealthy 
and influential citizens of Paris, immediately met and passed the night de- 
liberating reapecting the anarchy into which the city was so suddenly 
plunged. There were two foes whom the city had now equally to dread — 
the court and the mob ; the princes, bishops, and noblea of the realm, with 
the annies and the resources of the kingdom, on the one hand, and the starv- 
ing multitude, infuriated by misery and brutalized by ages of misrule, on 
the other. These were the two foes against which the Revolution ever had 
to struggle. The mob triumphed in the Reign of Terror. NiijMkon rescued 
the Revolution from their bloody hands. The princes, with the aid of all 
the despotisms of Europe, triumphed at Waterloo, and the Revolution was 
crushed _^r a time. 

Early on Monday morning, July 12tli, the electors sent a deputation to "^ 
the National Assembly at Versailles soliciting the establishment of a citizens' 
guard for the preservation of order. They gave a true and of course a ter- 
rible description of the tumult prevailing in the city.* 

The Assembly immediately sent a committee of twenty-four members to 
the king, entreating him to withdraw the foreign troops from the capitaL 
But the queen and the court had now obtained such an ascendency over the 
feeble-minded king that he was constrained to send a reply that he should 
make no change whatever in his measures, and that the Assembly could ac- 
complish no useful purpose by interfering with matters in the metropolis. 

This was the day on which it was supposed armed bauds were to mareh 
to disperse the Assembly. It was publicly stated at Versailles that a parlia- 
ment composed of the nobles was to be suddenly organized at Versailles, 
that all the deputies of the Third Estate were to be tried for treason, that 
those members of the clergy and of the nobilitj' who had declared in their 
favor were to be consigned to perpetual imprisonment, and that those who 
had been particularly active in the cause of popular liberty were to be sent 
to the 8caffoId.f 

■ "Thai Parii, without conrts of justice, without police, H-ithoni a Rnard, at the more; of one 
bandred thouiaud men wbo were wanderin); idly in (he middle of tho nii;ht, and for [he moat 
part warning bread, believed itself on (be point of bein); besiej^d from wilbont and jiilla^d tyom 
witbin; belivrad tjiat cwan^-fire thonsand soldiers were posted orimnd to blockadr it and cut off 
*1] sapi^es of proriaioni, and that it woold be a prey to a Biarrine populace." — .Ifrnmiri ofMar- 
MMtol t Hist. FhiL dc la Iltv. Fr., imr Ant. Fatitiu Di'tudourdt^, t. l, p. 14lt, 
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In preparation for this event, the day before (Sunday, 12tb), the new min- 
istry, bitterly hostile to the popular cause, had taken their seats in the king's 
cabinet ; Necker, a fugitive, was hastening into the Netherlands ; fifty thou- 
sand troops under Marshal BrogHe, the most determined advocate of aristo- 
cratic privilege, crowded the environs of Paris and Versailles ; and the 
troops on the 12th had been ordered to those movements which were pre- 
liminary to the great event* 

Under such perilous circumstances the Assembly, with a heroism which 
was truly sublime, determined, if they must perish, to perish in the discharge 
of duty. No impartial man can read the record of these days without pay- 
ing the tribute of admiration to those men who thus periled liberty and life 
in the cause of popular rights. " I have studied history extensively," saya 
De Tocquevillo, " and I venture to affirm that I know of no other revolution 
at whose outset so many men were imbued with a patriotism as sincere, as 
disinterested, as truly great. "f 

When the Assembly received the answer of the king refusing to with- 
draw the troops, the only response it could make was in the passing of reso- 
lutions. Unintimidated by menaces which might well appal the stoutest 
heart, they resolved, 

1. That M. Necker carried with him the regrets of the nation. 

2. That it was the duty of the king immediately to remove the foreign 
troops. 

3. That the king's advisers, of whatever rank, were responsible for present 
disorders. 

4. That to declare the nation bankrupt was infamous.:f 

These were bold resolves. The third, it was well understofjd, referred to 
the queen and to the two brothers of the king. The fourth branded with 
infamy the measure which the court had already adopted in virtually pro- 
claiming bankruptcy and in making payments only in paper.§ After paas- 
ing these resolutions the members of the Assembly were in such peril that 
they deemed it best to keep together for mutual protection. They voted 
their session permanent, and for seventy-two hours, day and night, contin- 
ued in their seats, one half deliberating while the other half slept upon their 
benches. La Fayette, who was one of the most resolute of this Spartan 
band, relieved the venerable president in the labors of the chair.| 



• Professor 'Williiini Smjlh, in his very able and candiJ leclaraB, delirered at the UniTBuity 
or Cambritlf^, Englund, ihoagh his s^rmpaihies are with the conn In this conflict, writes i 

"On the whole, it uppesiB Ui me that iheru can be no doabt that a (treat d^gifni hnd been 
formed by ihe court for the dissolution of the National ABsrmbly and ihe Bssenion of the power 
of the crown. That military force waa to have been prodnccd, and accordinp to tbc moiwure i.f 
. its success would, in all probability, have been the depression of ihe npirit of liberty, even of na- 
tional liberty, then existing in France. LesFi than tlila can not well be sappoBcd; much more 
may be believed." — lACtura on ike Frenrh Rerolulioa, vol. i., p. 251. 

t The Old R^me atid the Kevolution, by M. de Tocqacrille, p. 190. 

I Michelet, vol. i., p. 136. 

5 "Tbejwere jroinR to make pftymeniB with a paper money, without any other gnarantoe than 
the tignature of an insolvent king." — Michrlit, vol. i., p. 137. 

II " A lilt of the proscribed had been drawn up in the committee of the queen, Rixrv-nine 
deputies, at ihi> hend of whom were placed Mirabenu, Sidres, and Bailtv, were lo be impri=rinpd 
in the citadel of Metz, and from thence led to the siafluld, as guilty of rebellion. The eignal 
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During the whole of Monday, evea the king knew not what was pnasiiig 
in Paris ; and the Aaaerably, all communication being cut off between Ver- 
Bailles and the metropolis, were in a state of most painful suspense. Every 
moment they dreaded receiving the news that the city was attacked, and the 
clangor of martial bands and arms around them led them momentarily to 
expect the entrance of a military force for their arrest. During the night 
of the 13th but little business was done, and the wearied members remained 
talking in groups or dozing in their seals. 

Tuesday morning, July 14th, dawned — ever-memorable day. The Assem- 
bly, in the most perplexing anxiety, resumed its labors of preparing a consti- 
tution. During the whole day no definite tidings could be received from 
the city, and yet the booming of eaiinon was heard proeluiraing serious and 
sanguinary trouble, M, Dumont, who wrote under the nom de plunie of 
Groenvelt,* thus describes the scene of which he was an eye-witness; 

"But it was in the evening (of July 14th} that the spectacle exhibited by 
the Assembly was truly sublime. I shall not attempt to describe the vari- 
ous emotions of joy, grief, and terror which at different moments agitated 
those who were merely spectators and strangers in the Assembly. But the 
expi-eaaion is improper; we were none of us strangers. For myself, I felt as 
a Frenchman, because I felt as a man. Nothing could be more distracting 
than our uncertainty concerning the state of Paris, from whence no person 
was suffered to stir. The Viscount de Noailles+ after repeated interruptions 
had contrived at last to get away; but the intelligence which he- brought 
served only to quicken our impatience and increase our alarms. 

"He knew that a multitude of people in search of arms had forced their 
way into the Hospital for Military Invalids; that the Bastille was besieged; 
that there bad been already much bloodshed ; that the troops encamped in 
the Field of Mars were expected every moment to march to the relief of that 
fortress, which could not be effected without deluging all Paris in blood. 

"At this dreadful news the Assembly was penetrated with horror. A 
number of the members started from their seats by a kind of involuntary 
impulse, as if determined to hasten to the defense of their fellow -citizens. 
Others were for immediately bursting into the king's presence to remon- 
strate with him on what had happened ; to say to him ' Behold the fruits of 
your counsels ; hear the cries of your victims ; see the destruction which ia 
about to overwhelm your capital ; say, are you the king or the murderer of 
your people ?' 

"But these tumultuous emotions gave place to the more temperate meas- 
ure of sending a numerous deputation to the king, to represent to him the 

BRTped upon for iliu St. Barihnl(iiii(><LT of ihc reprpBPntntirpB of ih<> people was (he change of tbe 
11111118117." — l/Ulaire dea ifimtaiiiiiiriii, par Alphimit Eaqoiras, p. 15. 

• Loctarcs on ihc French BeToluiion, h.v Wm. Smyth, vol. i., p. 241, 

t Louis, Vistonnt of NouiltcB, was a. ilopntf of the nobles. Wilh La Fnycltc, Rochefoncanll, 
uid oihers ho wnrmly espoused ihe cause of popular liberiy. Hp voted in favor of uniting with 
the Nalianal Aswrnblv, and was the first to exhort tha clerpy and the nobiljly to renounce their 
pririlei^B, an injurions to ihc common weal. When the Hevolmion annk depraded i' 
baodg of Ion and worthloaa men, he retired from the public service ; but when Napoleo 
to the reEciic. he aKain cniercd ihe armj, and wai Eubseqaeotly killed id a batlle wilh the £ 
gliah. — EiK, Am,, Art. Noailki. 
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calamities whicli threatened Paris, and again to conjure him to remove the 
army. A long time elapsed, and the deputation did not return. No one 
could account for the delay. In the mean time there came a message that 
two deputies from the body of eleetora at Piiris desired admittance. They 
were instantly oi-dered in. Kot a breath was heard ; every ear wns atten- 
tive ; every eye was strained ; every mind was upon the rack. From some 
unaccountable mistake it was aomo time before they entered. Never was 
impatience wrought up to a higher pitch. At last they appeared at the 
bar."* 

But let us leave the Assembly listening at midnight of the 14th to the 
narrative of the deputies from Paris, while we enter the city to witness the 
transactions there. At three o'clock Monday morning tumultuous masses 
of men were filling the streets. The barriers, at which a tax had been lev- 
ied upon all articles of food and other merchandise which entered the city, 
had been seized, set on fire, and were now blazing. It was expected every 
moment that the troops would enter to sweep the streets with grapeshot; 
and from every steeple the tocsin was pealing, summoning the people to 
arms. Thousands of those who thronged the city, houseless wanderers, 
were haggard and wan with famine, and knew not where to get a mouthful 
of bread. 

There was a nimor that in the convents of the Lazarites a vast amount 
of wheat was hoarded up. Resistless, like an inundation, the hungry multi- 
titude poured in at the doors and filled tlie convent from attic to cellar. 
They found vast quantities of wine in the vaults and more than fifty cart- 
loads of wheat. They drank the wine freely, fed themselves, and sent the 
wheat to the market to be distributed. But they would allow no stealing. 
One wretch who was detected as a thief was immediately hung by the pop- 
idacelt 

They then ransacked the city in pursuit of arms. Every sword, musket, 
and pistol from private residences was brought forward. The shops of the 
gunsmiths furnished a small supply. The royal arsenal, containing mainly 
curiosities and suits of ancient armor, was ransacked, and, while all the 
costly objects of interest were left imtouched, every available weapon was 
taken away. The prison of La Force was filled with debtors. The popu- 
lace broke down the doors and liberated these unfortunate men, incarcerated 
for no crime. The prison of the Chatelet was filled with convicts. These 
felons, hearing of the tumult and of the release of the prisoners of La Force, 
rose upon their keepers and endeavored to batter down their doors. The 
same populace, called upon by the keepers of the Chatelet, entered the 
court-yard of the prison, and, with pike and bayonet, drove the convicts 
back again to their cells. 

• "The bfttpr part of ihp Awrmblj'." writM Ferritres, "BiranfierB to nil ihe intriinies which 
mJRht tw RoinfT fcimsrd, kbs fillrd with alarm itE the sad rojiortB that were circu latin)!, i-iiil t^^r- 
rified at the d™iini« of the mun, whirh ihcy were assurpd w<-tit to ihe seiiinj! of Poriii, ihc disw- 
lution of the AxBenihtf, and the nmsaaKra of the ritii;pnE>. In the mean time the parlisane of the 
pourt conrenled their joy under an appearanee of indiiferonw. Thcvcame to the piltinR* to we 
wliat tnniti the deliberations wonld talie, to cnjoj their triumph, and the humiliation of the As- 
HmblT, The Assembly they looked upon as annihilated." 

t Michelet, vol.i., p,38i Gto.Loiie, Ei-q.. vol.i.,p. 28. 
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(. ruwds w a. 1 1 ir un 1 tl e Hotel de V 11 , where the electors 

bad met, demanding arms and the immediate establishment of a citizen's 
guard. But the electors moved with great caution. They did not feel au- 
thorized to establish the guard without the approval of the Assembly ; and 
the As.sembly had not ventured to adopt the measure without the consent 
of the king. 

The excitemrnt at last became so intense, and the importunity po press- 
ing, that the electors referred the people to the mayor of the city. Flesselles, 
the mayor, was an officer of the crown, but he immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons of the people, and came to the Hotel dc Villi". Here he feigned to be 
entirely on their side, declared that he was their father, and that he would 
preside over their meetings only by the election of the people. This an- 
nouncement was received with a burst of enthusiasm. It was immediately 
decided that a citizen's guard should be established. 

Paris then contained nearly a million of inhabitants, and almost every 
able-bodied man was eager to mount guard for the protection of the city. 
There was no want of men, but aa yet there was no cfRcient organization, 
and there were no arms. The electors were very anxious to avoid insur- 
rection, and at first wished only for a guard simply strong enough to pro- 
tect the city. They therefore decreed that each of the sixty districts should 
elect and arm two hundred of its most respectable citizens. These twelve 
thousand men would constitute a very admirable police, but a very poor 
army. Matters, however, were so rapidly approaching a crisis, and the peril 
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80 fast increasing, that on the afteraoon of the same day it was decided thAt 
this citizen's guard should consist of forty-eight thousand men, and that the 
colors of the cockade should be blue and red. La Fayette proposed that 
they should add white, the old color of France, saying, " I thus give you a 
cockade which will go round the world." 

The electors then appointed a committee to watch day and night over the 
safety of the city. Thus a new and mdependent government, with its strong 
army of defense, entirely detached from the throne, was established in a 
day. It was the sudden growth of uncontrollable events, which no human 
wisdom had planned. "But to whom," said the mayor, Flesselles, "shall 
the oath of fidelity be taken ?" " To the Assembly of the citizens," an elect- 
or promptly replied. 

Every thinking man saw clearly that matters were approaching a fearful 
crisis. Marshal Broglie, proud and self -confident, was at Versailles in con- 
stant conference with the court, and having at his command fifty thousand 
men, abundantly armed and equipped, all of whom could in a few hours be 
concentrated in the streets of Paris. Bensenval had assembled his force of 
several thousand Swiss and German troops, cavaliy and artillery, in the 
Field of Mars. The enormous fortress of the Bastille, with its walls forty 
feet thick at its base and ten at the top, rising with its gloomy towers one 
hundred and twenty feet in the air, with cannon, charged with grapeshot, 
already run out at every embrasure to sweep the streets, commanded the 
city. It was garrisoned by about eighty French soldiers; but, as it was 
feared that they could not be wholly relied upon, forty Swiss troops were 
thrown in as a re-enfurcement who would be as blindly obedient as the mua- 
ki'ta they shouldered. Every moment rumors were reaching the city that 
Miirahal Broglie was approaching with all his troops. Still no arms or am- 
munition could be obtained. 

In this state of things a report was brought that a large quantity of pow- 
der had been embarked in a boat from the Hotel dea Invalides, and was 
floating down the Seine to be conveyed to Versailles. The people imme- 
dia,tciy ran to the Electors, and obtained an order to have the powder seized 
and brought to the hotel. It was promptly done. A heroic clergyman, the 
Abb^ Lefebvre, who had great influence over the populace, assumed the 
perilous task of guarding the powder in one of the lower rooms of the Hotel 
de Ville and distributing it among the people. For forty-Mght hours this 
brave man guarded his dangerous treasure in the midst of fire-arms and the 
surging of tho multitude. A drunken man at one time staggered in smoking 
amid the casks.* 

Guns only were wanting now. It was well known that there were large 
stores of them somewhere in the city, but no one knew where to find them. 

The mayor, Flesselles, who the people now began to suspect was deluding 
them merely to gain time for the royal troops to enter the city, being urged 
10 point out the d^pot, said that the manufactory at Charleville had promised 

• " This bcroic man wa» the AbM l>febTre d'Ormcufion. No man rendered ■ greater Berrice 
to the BeTolntion and the cilj of Paria." — Miditlel. vol. i., p. 140. 

" A pntriot, in liquor, insistpd on siftinfi to smoke on Ihc edce of one of rhe powder-barrel 11 , 
Thpre sinoked he, independent of the world, till the AbM porehaaed hii pipe for three franca, 
and pitohod il fir."— Car/y<, vol. i., p. 191. 
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to send him thirty thousaud guns, and that twelve thousand he was moment- 
arily expecting. Soon a large number of boxes were brought, marked 
"guns." The mayor ordered them to be stored in the magazine till he 
should have time to distribute them. But the impatient people so urged the 
electors that they broke opea the boxes and found them filled with rubbiah. 
Was the mayor deceiving them? many anxiously mquired, FleaseUes, much 
embarrassed, sent the people to two monasteries where he said guns were 
concealed ; but the friars promptly threw open the doors, and no arms were 
to be found. 

It soon became evident that Flesaelles was trifling with the people, hoping 
to keep them unarmed until the troops should arrive to crush them merci- 
lessly. He was well known as a dissolute man, hostile to popular liberty, 
and was undoubtedly a traitor, and a spy at the Hotel de Ville, acting in 
communication with the court.* 

The electors now ordered thirty thousand pikes to be manufactured. 
Every smith was immediately employed, every forge was glowing, and for 
thirty-six hours, day and night, without intermission, the anvils rang till the 
pikes were finished. All this day of Monday the people thought only of 
defending themselves, but night again came, another night of terror, tumult, 
and sleeplessness. 

The Bastille was the great terror of Paris. While that remained in the 
hands of their enemies, with its impregnable walls and heavy guns com- 
manding the city, there was no safety. As by an instinct, during the night 
of the 13th, the Parisians decided that the Bastille must be taken. With 
that fortress in their hands they could defend themselves and repel their 
foes. But how could the Bastille be taken ? It was apparently as unassail- 
able as Gibraltar's rock. Nothing could be more preptsterous than the 
thought of storming the Bastille,- "The idea," says Michelet, "was by no 
means reasonable. It was an act of faith." 

The Bastille stood in the vctj heart of the Faubourg St. Antoine, enor- 
mous, massive, and blackened with age, the gloomy emblem of royal pre- 
rogative, exciting by its mysterious power and menace the terror and the 
execration of every one who passed beneath the shadow of its towers. Even 
the sports of childhood dare not approach the empoisoned atmosphere with 
which it seemed to be enveloped. 

M. de Launey was governor of the fortress. He was no soldier, but a 
mean, mercenary man, despised by the Parisians. He contrived to draw 
from the establishment, by every species of cruelty and extortion, an income 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. He reduced the amount of fire-wood 
to which the shivering inmates were entitled; made a great profit on the 
wretched wine which he furnished to those who were able to buy, and even 
let out the little garden within the inclosure, thus depriving those prisoners 
who were not in dungeon confinement of the privilege of a walk there, 
which they had a right to claim. De Launey was not merely detested as 
Governor of the Bastille, but he was personally execrated as a greedy, sordid, 
merciless man. Linguet's Memoirs of the Bastille had rendered De Launey's 
name infamous throughout Europe. Such men are usually cowards. De 
* JjOulb Blanc, UiBtoire de la Bevolution Fran^aise, rol. ii., p. 366. 
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Liiuney was both spiritless and imbecile. Had he not been both, the Bastille 
could not have been taken.* 

Still the people had no guns. It was ascertained that there was a large 
supply at the Hotel des Invahdes, but bow could they be taken without any 
weapons of attack? Sombrueil, the governor, was a firm and fearJeas man, 
and, in addition to hia ordinary force, amply sufficient for defense, he had 
recently obtained a strong detachment of iutiliery and several additional 
cannon, showing that he was ready to do battle. Within fifteen minut*?8 
march of the Invalides, Bensenval was encamped with several thousand 
Swiss and German troops in the highest stale of discipline, and provided with 
all the most formidable implements of war. Every moment rumors passed 
through the streets that the troops from Versailles were on the march, bead- 
ed by officers who were breathing threatenings and slaughter. 

With electric speed the rumor passed through the streets that there was 
a large quantity of arras stored in the magazine of the Hotel of the Invalids. 
Before nine o'clock in the morning of the 14th, thirty thousand men were he- 
fore the Invalides ; some with pikes, pistols, or muskets, but most of them 
unarmed. The curate of St. Etienne led his parishioners in this conflict for 
freedom. Aa this intrepid man marched at the head of his flock he said to 
them, " My children, let us not forget that all men are brothers," The bells 
of alarm ringing from the steeples seemed to invest the movement with a 
religious character. Those sublime voices, accustomed to summon the mul- 
titude to prayer, now with their loudest utterance called them to the defense 
of their civil and religious rights-f 

Sombrueil perceived at once that the populace could only be repelled by 
enormous massacre, and that probably even that, in the phrensied state of 
the public mind, would be ineffectual. He dared not assume the responsi- 
bility of firing without an order from the king, and he could get no answer to 
the messages he sent to Versailles. Though his cannon charged with grape- 
shot could have swept down thousands, he did not venture to give the fatal 
command to fire. The citizens, with a simultaneous rush in all directions, 
leaped the trenches, clambered over the low wall- — for the hotel was not a 
fortress — and, like a resistless inundation, filled the vast building. They 
found in the armory thirty thousand muskets. Seizing these and six pieces 
of cannon they rushed, as by a common instinct, toward the Bastille to as- 
sail with these feeble means one of the strongest fortresses in the world — a 
fortress which an army under the great Cond^ had in vain besieged for three 
and twenty days [^ 

De Launey, from the summit of his towers, had for many hours heard the 
roar of the insurgent city. As he now saw the black mass of countless thou- 
sands approaching, he turned pale and trembled. All the cannon, loaded 
with grapeshot, were thrust out of the port-holes, and (*everal cart-loads of 
paving-stones, cannon-balls, and old iron had been conveyed to the tops of 
the ttiwera to be thrown down to crush the assailants. Twelve large ram- 
part gims, charged heavily with grape, guarded the only entrance. These 
were manned by thirty-two Swiss soldiers who would have no scruples in 

■ MichfUi, vol, ;., p. inc. t HlArnire des Mantagnaiib, par Alpboiue Esqniroa, p. 16. 

I M, llabaud de St. Elieune, vol. i., p. 66, 
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firing upon Frenchmen. The c'iglit}'-two French soldiers who composed the 
remainder of the garrison were placed upon the towers, and at distant posts, 
where they could act efficiently without being brought so immediately into 
conflict with the attacking party. 

A man of very fearless and determined character, M. Thuriot, was sent 
by the electors at the Hotel de Ville to summon the Bastille to surrender. 
The draw-bridge was lowered, and he was admitted. The governor receiv- 
ed him at the head of his staft'. 

" I summon you," said Thuriot, " in the name of the people, in the name 
of honor, and of our native land." 

The governor, who was every moment expecting the arrival of troops to 
disperse the crowd, refused to surrender the fortress, but replied that he was 
ready to give his oath that he would not fire upon the people, if they did 
not fire upon him. After a long and exciting interview, Thuriot came forth 
to those at the Hotel de Ville who had sent him. 

He had hardly emerged from the massive portals, and crossed the draw- 
bridge of the moat, which was immediately raised behind him, ere the peo- 
ple commenced the attack. A scene of confusion and uproar ensued which 
can not be described. A hundred thousand men, filling all the streets and 
alleys which opened upon the Bastille, crowding all the windows and bouae- 
tops of the adjacent buildings, kept up an incessant firing, harmlessly Rat- 
tening their bullets against walls of stone forty feet thick and one hundred 
feet high.* 

The French soldiers within the garrison were reluctant to fire upon their 
relatives and friends. But the Swiss, obedient to authority, opened a deadly 
fire of bullets and giapcshot upon the crowd. While the battle was raging 
an intercepted letter was brought to the Hotel de Ville, in which Bensenval, 
commandant of the troops in the Field of Mara, exhorted De Launey to re- 
main firm, assuring hitn that he would soon come with succor. f But, for- 
tunately for the people, even these foreign troops refused to march for the 
protection of the Bastille, 

The French Guards now broke from their barracks, and, led by their sub- 
altern officers, came with two pieces of artillery in formidable array to join 
the people. They were received with thunders of applause which drowned. 
even the roar of the battle. Energetically they opened their batteries upon 
the fortress, but their balls rebounded harmless from the impregnable rock. 

Apparently the whole of Paris, with one united will, was combined tigainst 
the great bulwark of tyranny.:}: Men, women, and boys were mingled in the 
fight. Priests, nobles, wealthy citizens, and the ragged and emaciate vic- 
tims of famine were pressing in the phrensied assault side by side.g The 

* "Its wallp, ten feet thick at the top of lib towers, and thirtT or forty at the base, might lonf: 
tnugh at cinnoii'baUB. Itn batteries, tirin); down upon Fnrii', cnuld in the m^tin time derooliih 
the whole of Ihn Moraii and the Fanbonri; St, Anioinc. lis towera piprred with windows and 
loopbolea, protected by double anil triple cratinpi, enabled the gurrisou in Tull secnrity to make 
■ dreadfnl carnaf^ of it" nesnilantn." — Midielel, roL i., p. 14S. t Thien, rol. i.,p. 69. 

t "Old man," bbtb Michplel, "who have had tho bappioesa and the miseir to eee all Ihal 
hat happened in this Dnpreredented half century, declared thai the crand and natjonal achieve- 
nieata of the Republic and (he Empiro had, ncrerthclcas, a partial non-unanimona character 
But that tho Hth of July alone was tho day of the whole people." — iticiekl, »oL i,, p. lU. 

{ HisCoire Dea Montainiarda par Alphonse Esquiroa, p. IT. 
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French soldiers were now anxious to surrender, but the Swiss, sheltered 
from all chance of harm, shot down with deliberate and unerring aim whom- 
soever tbey would. Four hours of the battle had now passed, and though 
but one man had been hurt within the iortreaa, a hundred and seventy-one 
of the citizens had been either killed or wounded. The French soldiers now 
raised a flag of truce upon the towers, while the Swiss continued firing below. 
This movement plunged De Launey into despair. One hundred thousand 
men were beleaguering his fortress. The king sent no troops to hia aid; 
and three fourths of hi.s garrison had abandoned him and were already open- 
ing communications with his ^assailants. lie knew that the people could 
never pardon him for the blood of their fathers and brothers with which he 
had crimsoned their streets — that death was his inevitable doom. In a state 
almost of delirium he seized a match from a cannon and rushed toward the 
magazine, determined to blow up the citadel. There were a hundred and 
thirty-five barrels of gunpowder in the vaults. The explosion would have 
thrown the Bastille into the air, buried one hundred thousand people beneath 
its ruins, and have demolished one third of Paris.* Two subaltern officers 
crossed their bayonets before him and prevented the accomplishment of this 
horrible design. 

Some wretches seized upon n young lady whom they believed to be 
the governor's daughter, and wished, by the threat of burning her within 
view of her father upon the towers, to compel him to surrender. But the 
citizens promptly n-scued her from their hands and conveyed her to a place 
of safety. It was now five o'clock, and the assault had commerced at twelve 
o'clock at noon. The French soldiers within made white flags of napkins, 
attached them to bayonets, and waved them from the walla. Gradually the 
flags of truce were seen through the smoke ; the firing ceased, and the cry 
resounded through the crowd and was echoed along the streets of Paris, 
"The Bastille aurrenders," This fortress, which Louis XIV. and Turenne 
had pronounced impregnable, surrendered not to the arms of its assailants, 
for they had produced no impression upon it. It was conquered by that 
public opinion which pervaded Paris and which vanquished its garrison.f 

The massive portals were thrown open, and the vast multitude, a living 
deluge, plunging headlong, rushed in. They clambered the towers, pene- 
trated the cells, and descended into the dungeons and oubliettes. Apalled 
they gazed upon the instruments of torture with which former victims of 
oppression had been torn and broken. Exciled as they were by the strife, 
and exasperated by the shedding of blcwxl, but one man in the fortress, a 
Swiss soldier, fell a victim to their rage. 

The victorious people now set out in a tumultuous procession to convey 
their prisoners, the governor and the soldiers, to the Hotel de Ville. Those 
of the populace whose relatives Lad perished in the strife were roused to 
fury, and called loudly for the blood of De Launey. Two very powerful men 
placed themselves on each side of him for his protection. But the clamor 
increased, the pressure became more resistless, and juat as they were enter- 



■ Michelet, toL i., p. IBG. 
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ing the Place de Gr6ve tlie protectors of the governor were overpowered — ■ 
he was struck down, his head severed by a sabre stroke, and raised a bloody 
and ghastly trophy into the air upon a pike. 

In the midat of the great commotion two of the Swiss soldiers of the Bas- 
tille, whom the populace supposed to have been active in the cannonade, 
were seized, notwithstanding the most strenuous eflbrta to save thera, and 
hung to a lamp-post. A rumor passed through the crowd that a letter had 
been found from the mayor, Flesselles, who was already strongly suspected 
of treachery, directed to De Lauaey, in which he said, 

"I am amusing the Parisians with cockades and promises. Hold out till 
the evening and you shall be relieved."* 

Loud murmurs rose from the crowd which filled and surrounded the hall. 
Some one proposed that Flesselles should be taken to the Palais Royal to be 
tried by the people. The clamor was increasing and his peril imminent. 
Pallid with fear he descended from the platform, aud, accompanied by a vast 
throng, set out for the Palais Eoyal. At the turning of the first street an 
unknown man approached, and with a pistol shot him dead. Infuriate 
wretches immediately cut off his head, and it was borne upon a pike in sav- 
age triumph through the streets. 

The French Guards, with the great body of the people, did what they could 
to repress these bloody acts. The French and Swiss soldiers took the oath 
of fidelity to the nation, and under the protection of the French Guard were 
marched to places of safety where they were supplied with lodgings and 
food. Thus terminated this eventful day. The fall of the Bastille broke 
the right arm of the monarchy, paralyzed its nerves of action, and struck it 
a death blow. The monarch of France, from his palace at Versailles, heard 
tiie distant thunders of the cannonade, and yet inscribed upon his puerile 
journal " NothiTig /"-f 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KING RECOGNIZES THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Bout of ihe Cavalry of Lambesc. — Tidinpa of the Capture of iho BngtUle reach Versailles. — 
ConsiematioQ of the Cuurt. — Midnight Interview l>e(weon the Duko of Lianconrt atid the 
King. — New DeleKation from the Aesembly. — The Kinc visita the Assemblj. — The KiuR ee- 
corted back to his Palace, — Fickleness of the Monareh. — DDpotalion srnt to the Hotel da Villc. 
— Address of Lb Fayotle, — La Fayette appointed Conimandcr of the National Guard. 

While these scenes were transpiring in Paris, the court, but poorly in- 
formed respecting the real attitude of affairs, were preparing, on that very 
evening, with all the concentrated troops of the monarchy, to drown the in- 
surrection in Paris in blood, to disperse the Assembly, consigning to the dun- 
geon and the scaffold its prominent members, and to rivet anew those shackles 
of despotism which for ages had bound the people of France hand and foot. 

M. Berthier, one of the high officers of the crown, aided by his father-in- 
law, M. Foulon, under minister of war, was inten.icly active marshaling the 
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troops, and giving orders for the attack. Conscious of the oppositioo tbey 
must encounter, and regardless of the carnage which would ensue, they had 
planned a simultaneous assault upou tlie city at seven different points. En- 
tertaining no apprehension that tLe Bastille could be taken, or that the pop- 
ulace, however desperate, could present auy etteetual resistance to the diaci- 
phued troops of the crown, they were elated with the hope that the decisive 
hour for the victory of the court had arrived. 

The queen could not conceal her exultation. With the Duchess of Polig- 
nac, one of the most haughty of the aristocratic party, and with others of the 
court, she went to the Orangery, where a regiment of foreign troops were 
stationed, excited the enthusiasm of the soldiers by her presence, and caused 
wine and gold to be freely distributed among them. In the intoxication of 
the moment the soldiers sang, danced, shouted, clashed their weapons, and 
swore eternal fidelity to the queen.* 

But these bright hopes were soon blighted. A cloud of dust waa seen, 
moving with the sweep of the whirlwind through the Avenue of Paris. It 
was the cavalry of Lnrabese flying before the people. Soon after a messen- 
ger rushed breathless into the presence of the court, and announced that the 
Bastille was taken, and that the troops in Paris refused to fire upon the peo- 
ple. While he was yet speaking another came with the tidings that De 
Launey and Flesselles were both slain. The queen was deeply aU'ected and 
wept bitterly. "The idea," writes Madame Campan, "that the king had 
lost such devoted subjects wounded her to the heart." The court parly was 
now plunged into consternation. The truth flashed upou them that while 
the people were exasperated to the highest pitch, the troops could no longer 
be depended upon for the defense of the court. 

The masses, enraged by the insults and aggressions of the privileged 
classes, still appreciated the kindly nature of the king, and spoke of him with 
respect and even affection. Efforts were made by the court to conceal from 
Louis the desperate state of affairs, and at his usual hour of eleven o'clock 
he retired to his bed, by no means conscious that the sceptre of power had 
passed from his hands. 

The Duke of Liancourt, whose office as grand master of the wardrobe, al- 
lowed him to enter the chamber of the king at any hour, was a sincere friend 
of Louis. He could not see him rush thus blindly to destruction, and, ac- 
cordingly, entering his chamber and sitting down by his bedside, he gave 
him a truthful narrative of events in Paris. The king, astonished and 
alarmed, exclaimed, " Why, it ia a revolt !" " Nay, sire," repUed Liancourt, 
" it is a revolution I" 

The king immediately resolved that he would the next morning, without 
any ceremony, visit the National Assembly, and attempt a reconciliation. 
The leading members of the court, now fully conscious of their peril, were 

• The Duche^B of Folienac was the moFt intimate friend of ihe queen. ThouRh pnjojinj; an 
income from the crown of two hundred and ninetj' thousand francs ($58,400) snnuully, »hp wai 
deemed, when compared with others of the nobles, poor. The qneen had assiirned her a ma);- 
nilieent iuile of apartments in the Palace of Versailles at the head of the marble alain. The 
■aloons of ihe dacheas were the rendeiTons of the court in all its plouinKi against the people. 
Here oricitiBted thai arintocraiie club which called into beine aniaKonistic popnlar clubs all orei 
(be kingilum,— .tfoduM GiBi/Km, vol. i., p. 139; H'cier, vol. ii., p. Z3. 
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assembled in the saloons of the Duchess of Polignac, some already suggested 
flight from the realm to implore the aid of foreign kings. The Assembly 
was still, during these midnight hours, deliberating in great anxiety. Many 
of the members, utterly exhausted by their uninterrupted service by day 
and by night, were slumbering upon the benches. It was known by all that 
this was the night assigned for the great assault ; and a rumor was passing 
upon all lips that the hall of the Assembly had been undermined that all the 
deputies might be blown into the air. 

Paris at thisTiour presented a scene of awfiil tumult. It was momentarily 
expected that the royal troops would arrive with cavalry and artillery, and 
that from the heights of Montmartre bomb-shells would be rained down upon 
the devoted city. Men, women, and children were preparing for defense. 
The Bastille was guarded and garrisoned. The pavements were toi^i up, 
barricades erected, and ditches dug. The windows were illuminated to 
throw the light of day into the streets. Paving stones and heavy articles of 
furniture were conveyed to the roofs of the houses to be thrown down upon 
the assailing columns. Every smith was employed forging pikes, and thou- 
sands of hands were busy casting bullets. Tumultuous throngs of character- 
less and desperate men swept through the streets, rioting in the general 
anarchy. The watch-words established by the citizen patrols were " Wash- 
ington and Liberty." Thus passed the night of the 14:th of July in the Cha- 
teau of Versailles, in the hall of the Assembly, and in the streets of Paris. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the 15th the Assembly ceased its delib- 
erations for a few hours, and the members, though the session was still contin- 
ued, sought such repose as they could obtain in their seats. At eight o'clock 
the discussions were resumed. It was resolved to send a deputation of twen- 
ty-four members, again to implore the king to respect the rights of the peo- 
ple, and no longer to suffer them to be goaded to madness by insults and 
oppression. As the deputation was about to leave, Mirabeau rose and said, 

" Tell the king that the foreign hordes surrounding us received yesterday 
the caresses, encouragement, and bribes of the court ; that all night long these 
foreign satellites, gorged with money and wine, in their impious songs have 
predicted the enslavement of France, and have invoked the destruction of 
the National Assembly ; tell him that in his very palace the courtiers have 
mingled dancing with these impious songs, and that such was the prelude to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew." 

He had hardly uttered these words ere the Duke of Liancourt entered and 
announced that the king was coming in person to visit the Assembly. The 
doors were thrown open, and, to the astonishment of the Assembly, the king, 
without guard or escort and accompanied only by his two brothers, entered. 
A shout of applause greeted him. In a short and toucliing speech the king 
won to himself the hearts of all. He assured them of his confidence in the 
Assembly ; that he had never contemplated its violent dissolution ; and that 
he sincerely desired to unite with the Assembly in consulting for the best in- 
terests of the nation. He also declared that he had issued orders for the with- 
drawal of the troops both from Paris and Versailles, and that, hereafter, the 
counsels of the National Assembly should be the guide of his administration.* 

* Hist PhiL de la Rev. Fr., par Ant. Fantin Desodoardit, vol. L, p. 165 ; M. Rabaad de St. 
Krienne, toI. i., p. fi9; Hi»«t. P«rleTn.i vol. ii., p. 117. 
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This conciliatory speech was received by tlie mass of the deputies with 
rapturous iipplause. The aristocratic party were, however, gi-eatly chagrined, 
aud, retiring by themselves, with whispers aud frowns gave vent to their vex- 
ation ; but the general applause drowned the feeble murmui-s of" the nobles. 
Nearly the whole Aaaettibly rose in honor of the king afi he left, and, sur- 
rounding him in tumultuous joy, they escorted him back to his palace. A 
vast crowd from Paris and Versailiea thronged the streets, filling the air with 
their loyal and congratulatory shouts. The queen, who was sitting anxiously 
in her boudoir, heard the uproar and was greatly terrified. Soon it was an- 
nounced to her that the king was returning in triumph : she stepped out upon 
a balcony and looked down upon the broad avenue filled with a countless 
multitude. The king was on foot ; the deputies encircled him, interlacing 
their arms to protect him from the crowd, which was surging tumulluously 
around with every manifestation of attachment and joy. 

The people really loved the kind-hearted king ; but they already under- 
stood that foible in his character which eventually led to his ruin. A wom- 
an of Versailles pressed her way through the deputies to the king and, with 
great simplicity, said, 

" Oh, my king 1 are you quite sincere ? Will they not make you change 
your mind again?" 

"No," replied the king, "I will never change." 

The feeble Louis did not know himself. He was then sincere ; but in less 
than an hour he was again wavering, being undecided whether to carry out 
Ilia pacific policy of respecting the just demands of the people, or to fly from 
the realm, and invoke the aid of foreign despots, to quench the rising flame 
(if liberty in blood. It was well known that the queen, the brothers of the 
king, and the Polignacs, were the implacable foes of reform, and that it was 
through their councils that the Assembly and the nation were menaced with 
violence.* 

As soon as the queen was seen upon the balcony, with her son and daugh- 
ter by her side, the shouts of applause were redoubled. But now murmurs 
began to mingle with the acclaim. A few execrations were heard against 
the obnoxious members of the court Still the general voice was enthusi- 
astic in loyalty ; and when the queen descended to the foot of the marble 
stairs and threw herself into the arms of the king, every murmur was hushed, 
and confidence and happiness seemed to fill all heartaf 

A cabinet council was immediately held in the palace to dehberate respect- 
ing the next step to be tflken. The Assembly returned to their hall and 
immediately chose a deputation of one hundred members, with La Fayette 
at their head, to convey to the municipal government at the Hotel de Vilie 
in Paris the joyful tidings of their reconciliation with the king. A courier 
was sent in advance to inform of the approach of the delegation. 

It was now two o'clock in the aAemoon. The deputation left. Versailles 

* Ncckrr, Bpf^akiiif; nf {he plots of (he court, wrilce, "I coald never ascertain ccnatnl; vhax 
defiga ITBB con tern jjlatcd. Tbcre were secreu and after-BCcrclB, and I am convinced that the 
kinE hiniiclf was not in all of them. It was intended, perhaps, accordinR to circumstances, lo 
draw the monarch lolo measurcB which they did not dare lo niPntinn to him bcforehond.'" — Vol. 
11, p. 86. t Madame Cnni|.Hii's Memoirs uf Marie Amoiueite, voL ii., p. M. 
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accompaDied by an inunense escort of citiaen-soldiers, and followed by a 
crowd which could not be numbered. They were received in Paris with 
almost delirious enthuai^m. Throughout tne whole night the citizens, nien, 
women, and children, had been at work piling up barricades, tearing up the 
pavements, and preparing vrith every conceivable weapon and measure of 
offense and defense to meet the contemplated attack from the artillery and 
cavalry of the crown. Fathers and mothers, pallid with terror, had antici- 
pated the awful scenes of the sack of the city by a brutal soldiery. Inex- 
pressible was the joy to which they surrendered themselves in finding that 
the king now openly avowed himself their friend and espoused the popular 
cause. Windows and balconies were crowded, the streets were strewn with 
flowers, and the deputies were greeted with waving of handkerchie& and 
cheers. 

At the Place Louis XV. the deputies left their carriages and were con- 
ducted through the garden of the Tuilerics, greeted by the music of martial 
bands, to the vestibule of the palace. There they were met by a committee 
of the municipality, with one of the clergy, the Abb6 Fauchet, at its head, 
who accompanied them to the Hotel de Ville, 

La Payette addressed the electors, informing them of the king's speech, 
and describing the monarch's return to his palace in the midst of the Na- 
tional Assembly and of the people of Versailles, " protected by their love 
and their inviolable fidelity." Lally Tollendal, who was remarkable for hia 
eloquence, then addressed the electors and the assembled multitude. Ho 
spoke of the king, whom he loved, in the highest terms of eulogy, and in a 
strain so persuasive and spirit-stirring that he was immediately crowned with 
a wreath of flowers, and, in a tumult of transport, was carried in triumph to 
the window to receive the applause of the thousands who filled the streets. 
Love for the king seemed to be an instinct with the populace. Shouts of 
,' Vive le Roi 1" rose from the vast assembly, which were reverberated from 
street to street through all the thronged thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

The king had authorized the establishment of the National Guard, but 
the guard was yet without a commander-in-chief. The government of 
Paris also, by the death of Fleaselles, had no head. There was in the hall 
of the Assembly a bust of I^a Fayette which had been presented by the 
United States to the city of Paris. It stood by the side of the bust of Wash- 
ington, As the momentous question was discussed, who should be intrust- 
ed with the command of the National Guard, a body which now numbered 
hundreds of thousands and was spread all over the kingdom, Moreau de St 
M6ry, Chairman of the Municipality, rose, and, without uttering a word, si- 
lently pointed to the bust of La Fayette. The gesture was decisive. A 
general shout of acclaim filled the room. He who had fought the battles of 
liberty in America was thus intrusted with the command of the citizen-sol- 
diery of France. M. Bailly was then chosen successor of Flesselles, not with 
the title of Pr^v5t des Marchands, but with the more comprehensive one of 
Mayor of Paris. 

On the 27th of September the banners of the National Guard, each one 
of which had been previously consecrated in the church of its district, were 
all taken to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and there, with the utmost pomp 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE KING VISITS PARIS. 

^ewt of the Patriots. — Pardon of (ho French Gnnrda. — Rcli'inons Ceremonies. — Remll of 
Nacker.— The Kinj; visiia pHris.— Aeiion of the Clercy.— The Kinc nt the Hfliel de Ville. — 
Relnni of ihe KinR to VorsaiUoH. — Coam d'Artois, ihe I'DlipDiira, and others lenve France. — 
Iiuolenco of the Servantn. — Sufferinss of the People. — Pcrnerniion of ihe Com-dealers, — 
Berthier of Tonlon.— M. Fonlon.— Their Assassination.— Hnmatie Attempts of Necfcer.— 
Abolition of Feudal RighM. 

The new government was now established, consolidated with power which 
neither the court nor the people as yet even faintly realized. The National 
Assembly and the municipality of Paris were now supreme, A milhon of 
men were ready to draw the sword and spring into the ranks to enforce 
their decrees. The king was henceforth but a constitutional monarch; 
though by no means conscious of it, his despotic power bad passed away, 
never to be regained. The Revolution had now made such strides that 
nothing remained but to carry out those plans which might be deemed es- 
aential for the welfare of France. The Revolution thus fiir had been al- 
most blnodlfas. And had it not been for the interference of surrounding 

Vol. I.-I 
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despots, who combined their armies to rivet anew the chains of feudal aris- 
tocracy upon the French people, the subsequent horrors of the Bevolution, 
in all probability, never would have occurred. Men of wisdom and of the 
purest patriotism were at the head of these popular movements. Every 
step which had been taken had been wisely taken. The object which dl 
sought was reform^ not revolviion — the reign of a constitutional monarchy, 
like that of England, not the reign of terror. 

A republic was not then even thought of A monarchy was in accord- 
ance with the habits and tastes of the people, and would leave them still in 
sympathy with the great femily of governments which surrounded them. 
La Fayette, Talleyrand, Si^yes, Mirabeau, Bailly, and all the other leaders 
in this great niovement, wished only to infuse the spirit of personal liberty 
into the monarchy of France. 

But when all the surrounding despotisms combined and put their armies 
in motion to invade France, determined that the French people should not 
be free, and when the aristocracy of France combined with these foreign 
invaders to enslave anew these millions who had just broken their chains, a 
spirit of desperation was roused which led to all the woes which ensued. 
We can not tell what would have been the result had there not been the 
combination of these foreign kings, but we do know that the results which 
did ensue were the direct and legitimate consequence of that combination. 

It will be remembered that the French Guards, espousing the popular 
side, had refused to fire upon the people. This disobedience to the royal 
officers was, of course, an act of treason. The Duke of Liancourt, speaking 
in behalf of the king, said, " The king pardojis the French Guards." At 
the utterance of the obnoxious word pardon^ a murmur of displeasure ran 
through the hall. Some of the guards who were present immediately ad- 
vanced to the platform, and one, as the organ of the rest, said, firmly and 
nobly, 

" We can not accept a pardon. We need none. In ser\dng the nation we 
serve the king ; and the scenes now transpiring prove it." 

The laconic speech was greeted with thunders of applause, and nothing 
more was said about a pardon. The lower clergj^, who were active in these 
movements, were not unmindful of their obligations to God. The whole 
people seemed to sympathize in this religious sentiment. At the suggestion 
of the Archbishop of Paris a Te Deum was promptl y voted, and the elect- 
ors, deputies, and new magistrates, accompanied by an immense eoncoui-se 
of citizens, and escorted by the French Guards, repaired to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, where the solemn chant of thanksgiving was devoutly of- 
fered. La Fayette and Bailly then took the oath of office. 

Upon the return of the deputation to the Assembly at Versailles, Lally 
ToUendal reported that the universal cry of the Parisians was for the recall 
of Necker, with which minister the popular cause was held to be identified. 
A motion was immediately introduced to send a deputation to the king so- 
liciting his recall. They had but just entered upon the discussion of this 
question when a message was received from Louis announcing the dismissal 
of the obnoxious ministers, accompanied by an unsealed letter addressed to 
Necker, simimoning him tQ return to his post Inspired by gratitude for 
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tbie act, the Assembly immediately addressed a vote of thaoku to tke 
king. 

The populace of Paris had expressed the earnest wish that the king 
would pay them a visit. During the afternoon and evening of the 16th, 
the question was earnestly discussed by the court at Versailles, whether the 
king should fly from the kingdom, protected by the foreign troops whom 
he could gather around him, and seek the assistance of foreign powers, or 
whether he should continue to express acquiescence in the pupular move- 
ment and visit the people in Paris. The queen was in favor of escape. She 
told Madame Campan that, after a long discussion at which she was present, 
the king, impatient and weary, said, " Well, gentlemen, we must decide. 
Must I go away, or stay? I am ready to do either." "The majority," the 
queen continued, " were for the king's slay. Time will show whether the 
right choice has been made."* 

The king was very apprehensive that in going powerless to Paris he 
might be assassinated. In preparation of the event, he partook of the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, and nominated his brother, subsequently 
Louis XVUI., Lieutenant of France, in case of his detention or death. Ear- 
ly the next morning, the 17th of July, he took an affecting leave of his 
weeping, distracted family, to visit the tumultuous metropolis. His pale 
and melancholy countenance impressed every observer. The queen, who 
was bitterly hostile to the movement, was almost in despair. She immedi- 
ately retired to her chamber, and employed herself in writing an address to 
the Assembly, which she determined to present in person in case the king 
should be detained a prisoner.f 

It was ten o'clock in the morning when the king left Versailles. He rode 
in an unostentatious carriage, without any guards, but surrounded by the 
whole body of the deputies on foot.}: 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon before the long procession arrived at 
the gates of the city. Thus far they had proceeded in silence. M. Bailly, 
the newly -appointed mayor, then met him and presented him with the keys 
of the city, saying " These are the keys presented to Henry the Founh, He 
had reconquered his people. Now the people have reconquered their king." 

Two hundred thousand men, now composing the National Guard, were 
marshaled in military array to receive their monarch. They lined the av- 
enue four or five men deep from the bridge of Sevres to the Hotel de Ville, 
They had but 30,000 muskets and 50,000 pikes. The rest were armed with 
sabres, lances, scythes, and pitchforks. The Revolution thus far was the 
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t " She gol this addrcBB by heurt," wrilPB Mnda: 
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t The Parlismentary Hintorj, vol. ii., p. 130, records that lOOdepnlies accompanied [he kinf;; 
Thiers stales 200 ; Loais Blane', 240 ; Michelet, 800 or 400. M. Rabaud de St. Eli(>nne, n mem- 
ber of the Assembl.v. says that the whole body of the depnties BccompfiniiHl ibe tine; ""'I M. 
Ant, Pantin Desodoards, hd eye-witnes*. writes, " L'Aaseniblfe National, entiire ratrnrnpHgnnil 
It pled dans »on eoaltiiiie de ceremunie," vol. i., p. S4. The probability U that 100 were chosen, 
but all went. 
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movement, not of a party, but of the nation. Even matrons and young 
girls were seen standing armed by the side of their husbands and fkthers. 
The clergy, lower clergy, and some of the bishops, not forgetting that they 
were men and citizens, were there also in this hour of their country's peril, 
consecrating all their influence to the cause of freedom. They did not in- 
gloriously take refuge beneath their clerical robes from the responsibilities 
of this greatest of conflicts for human rights. Shouts were continually heard 
swelling from the multitude of " Vive la Nation I" As yet not a voice had 
been heard exclaiming " Vive le Roi 1" The people had again become sus- 
picious. Rumors of the unrelenting hostility of the court had been circu- 
lating through the crowd, and there were many fears that the ever-vacillat- 
ing king would again espouse the cause of aristocratic usurpation. Passing 
through these lines of the National Guard, with the whole population of 
Paris thronging the house-tops, the balconies, and the pavements, the king 
at length arrived, at four o'clock in the afternoon, at the Hotel de Ville, the 
seat of the new government. lie alighted from his carriage and ascended 
the stairs beneath a canopy of steel formed by the grenadiers crossing their 
bayonets over his head. This was intended not as a humiliation, but as a 
singular act of honor.* 

The king took his position in the centre of the spacious hall, which pre- 
sented an extraordinary aspect. It was crowded with the notabilities of the 
city and of the realm, and those near the centre with true French polite- 
ness dropped upon their knees, that those more remote might have a view 
of the king. Bailly then presented the king with the tri-colored cockade. 
He received it, and immediately pinned it upon his hat. This was the 
adoption of the popular cause. It was received with a shout of enthusiasm, 
and " Vive le Roi I" burst from all lips with almost delirious energy. Tears 
gushed into the eyes of the king, and, turning to one of his suite, M. de Cu- 
bieres, he said, " My heart stands in need of such shouts fix)m the people." 

" Sire," replied Cubieres, ** the people love your majesty, and your majes- 
ty ought never to have doubted it." 

The king rejoined, in accents of deep sensibility, " The French loved 
Henry the Fourth ; and what king ever better deserved to be beloved ?" 

The king could not forget that the affection of the people did not protect 
Henry from the dagger of the assassin. Moreau de St.M6rry, president of 
the Assembly of Electors, in his address to the king, said, "You owed 
your crown to birth ; you are now indebted for it only to your virtues."t 
The minutes of the proceedings of the municipality were then read, and the 
king, by silence, gave his assent to the appointment of La Fayette as Com- 
mander of the National Guard, of Bailly as Mayor of Paris, and to the order 
for the utter demolition of the Bastille. It was also proposed that a monu- 
ment should be erected upon its site to Louis XVI., " the Regenerator of 
public liberty, the Restorer of national prosperity, the Father of the French 
people." These were, to the monarch, hours of terrific humiliation. He bore 
them, however, with the spirit of a martyr, struggling in vain to assume the 
aspect of confidence and cordiality. 

♦ Michelct, vol. i., p. 173. 

t Histoire de la ReTolution Fran9ai8ey par Louis Blanc, vol. iL, p. 420. 
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"WTien Bailly led him to the balcony, to exhibit him to the people with the 
tri-colored cockade upon his hat, and shouts of triumph, Hke thunder-peala, 
rose from the myriad throng, tears flooded the eyes of the king, and he 
bowed bis head in silence and sadness, as if presenting himself a victim for 
the sacrifice. Some one whispered to the monarch that it was expected that 
he would make an address. Two or three times he attempted it, but hia 
voice was choked with emotion, and he could only, in almost inarticulate 
accents, exclaim, "You may always rely upon mj affection 1" 

As the king returned through the vast throng to VeraaiUes, the tide of 
enthusiasm set strongly in his favor. Shouts of " Vive Ic Roi !" almost deaf- 
ened his ears. The populace bore him in their arms to his chariot A 
woman threw herself upon his neck and wept with joy. Men ran from the 
houses with goblets of wine for his postillions and his suite. A few words 
from his lips then would have re-echoed through the crowd, and might have 
saved the monarchy. But Louis was a man of feeble intellect, and of no 
tact whatever. He was pleased with the homage which was spontaneously 
offered him, and, stohd in hia immense corpulence, sat lolling in his chariot, 
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with a good-natured smile upon his face, but uttered not a word. It was 
after nine o'clock in llie evening when he returned to the palace at Ver- 
sailles. The queen and her children met him on the etaire, and, convul- 
sively weeping, threw themselves into hia arms. Clinging together, they 
ascended to the Baloon. There the queen caught sight of the tri-colored 
cockade, which the king had forgotten to remove from his hat. The queen 
recoiled, and looking upon it contemptuously, exclaimed, " I did not think 
that I had married a plebeian." The good-natured king, however, forgot all 
his humiliations in his safe return, and congratulated himself that no vio- 
lence had been excited. 

" Happily," he said, " no blood has been shed ; and it is ray firm de- 
termination that never shall a drop of French blood be spilled by my or- 
der."* 

While these scenes were transpiring on this the 17th of July, the Count 
d'Artois, second brother of the king, the Cond^a, the Polignacs, and most of 
the other leaders of the aristocratic parly fled from France. The conspiracy 
they had formed had failed, the nation had risen against them, and no reli- 
ance could be placed on the vacillating king. Their only hope now was to 
summon the combined energies of foreign despotisms to arrest the progress 
of that liberty in France which alike threatened all their thrones. The pal- 
ace was now forsaken and gloomy as a tomb. For three days the king sadly 
paced the deserted halls, with none of his old friends to cheer or counsel him 
but Bensenviil and Montniorin. Hia servants, conscious that he had fallen 
from his kingly power, became careless even to insolence. Even the French 
Guard mounted guard at Versailles only on orders received from the Elect- 
ors at Paris-t 

On the 19th Bensonval presented an order for the king to sign. A foot- 
man entered the cabinet, and looked over the king's shoulder to see what he 
was writing. Louis, amazed at such unparalleled effrontery, seized the tongs 
to break the head of the miscreant. Bensenval interposed to prevent the 
undignified blow. The king clasped the band of his friend, and, bursting 
into tears, thanked him for the interposition. Thus low had fallen the de- 
scendant of Louis XIV. in his own palace at Versaillep.| 

There was n iw, in reality, no government in France. The kingly power 
■was entirely overthrown, and the National Assembly had hardly awoke to 
the consciousness that all power hiul passed into its hands. Even in Paris, 
the municipality, now supreme there, had by no means organized an efficient 
government. Famine desolated the kingdom. Ages of misnile had so ut- 
terly impoverished the people that they were actually dying of starvation. 
" Bread ! bread 1" was every where the cry, but bread could not be obtained. 
Many boiled grass and fern-roots for sustenance. Every where the eye met 
wan and haggard men in a state of desperation. The king, constitutionally 
humane, felt deeply these woes of his subjects. With a little apparent os- 
tentation, quite pardonable under the circumstances, he occasionally walked 
out and administered relief with hia own hands to the haggard beggary he 
every where met. He was by nature one of the kindest of men, but he bad 
hardly a single quality to fit him to be the ruler of a great people. A nation 

* M*daiiic Cunpan, Hemoirs, etc,, li., S9. 1 Hichelet, 186. { Hicbelet, 170, 



was on the fcrink of famine, and the monarch was giving gold to beggars in- 
stead of introducing vigorous mejisures for relief. 




As the National Assembly met on the morning of the Ibth of Jul^, reports 
were brought from all parts of violence and riots. The most vigorous efforts 
were adopted by the Electors in Paris to supply the city with food. Nearly 
a million of people were within its walla. Vast numbers had crowded into 
the city from the country, hoping to obtain food. No law could restrain such 
multitudes of men, actually dying of hunger. As it was better to die by the 
bullet or the bayonet than by starvation, they would, at all hazards, break 



into the dwellings of the wealthy, and into magazines, to obtain food, unless 
food in some other way could be provided for them. The diRorders of the 
times had put a stop to all the enterprises of industry, and thus the impoverish- 
ed millions were left without money, without employment, and without food. 
In one of the villages near Paris it was reported that a rich farmer had 
concealed a large quantity of grain, to enrich himself by its sale at an exor- 
bitant price. A haggard multitude of men, women, and children surround- 
ed his dwelling, and threatened to bang the farmer unless he delivered up 
his stores. The Assembly hastily sent a deputation of twelve members to 
attempt to save the unfortunate corn-dealer's life.* "While engaged in this 
business, a delegation entered from the Faubourg San Antoine, staling that 
the wretched inhabitants of that faubourg had for the last five days been 
without work and without bwad, and entreating that some measure might 
be devised to save them from starvation. Nine thousand dollars were im- 
mediately subscribed by the deputies for their relief. Four thousand of this 
sum were given by the Archbishop of Paris. 







The rage of the people, during these days of distress was particularly di- 
rected against those whom they deemed monopolists, who were accused of 
keeping from the market the very sources of life. The sufferings of the pec* 

* " He was savril only by a df pntntlan of the AMembly, who showed ihcmEvlvp!! adniirtble for 
coannB and hiimnnity, rteked i1ir-ir lives, and jireserved the nim only vfter havine begged him 
of the people on their knees." — Micieiet, p. 166. 
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pie and their desperation were so intense that it was necessary to send mili- 
tary bands from the city of Paris to convoy provisions through the famish- 
ing districts. The peasants, who saw tlieir children actually gasping and dy- 
ing of bungrr, would attack the convoys with the ferocity of wolves, and, 
though it seemed absolutely necessary to resist them even unto death, no one 
could severely blame them. 

There were two men, M. Foulon and M. Berthier, who were conspicuous 
members of the court, and who had both been very active in their hostility 
to the popular cause. Upon the overthrow of the Ncckcr ministiy, these 
men were called into the new ministry, antagonistic to the people. It was 
reported that M. Foulon, who was the father-in-law of M. Berthier, had fre- 
quently said, "If the people are hungry, let them eat grass. It is good enough 
for tliem ; my horses eat it."* He is also staled to have uttered the terrible 
threat, " France must be mowed as we mow a meadow." He was reputed to 
be a man of great wealth, and had long been execrated by the people. These 
brutal remarks, which have never been proved against him, but which were 
universally believed, and which were in entire harmony with his established 
character, excited the wrath of the people to the highest pitch-f 

Berthier, his son-in-law, even the Royalisia confess to have been a very 
hard-hearted man, unscrupulous and grasping.^ Though fifty years of age 
he was an atrocious libertine, and seemed to exult in the opportunity of 
making war upon the Parisians, by whom he was detested. He showed " a 
diabolical activity," says Michelet, " in collecting arms, troops, every thing 
together, and in manul^turing cartridges. If Paris was not laid waste with 
fire and sword it was not his fault."§ 

Both Berthier and Foulon were now at the mercy of the people. Neither 
the court ^lor the royal army had any power to protect them, and murmurs 
loud and deep fell upon their ears. Berthier attempted to escape from 
France to join the Royalists who had already emigrated. Fleeing by night 
and hiding by day, in four nights he reached as far as Soiasons. Foulon 
adopted the stratagem of a pretended death. He spread the report that he 
had died suddenly of apoplexy. He was buried by proxy with great pomp, 
one of his servants having by chance died at the right moment. He then 
repaired to the house of a friend, where he concealed himself He would 
have been forgotten had he not been so utterly execrated by all France. 
Those who knew him best hated him the worst. His servants and vassais 
delected the fraud, and, hunting him out, found him in the park of his 
friend. 

" You wanted to give vs hay," stud they ; " you shall eat some yourself." 

* Bfrtrani] de Molevillo testifies that this was an habitual rxjiresMon in iho mouth of Foulon. 
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" Tho old man (Poulon) bclierpd, by such bravado, lo plec 
recomin(<nd himself f'lr tho day he saw approaching, when tliu c 
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I Bcnulieu's Mctooini, vol. ii., p. 10. 

if " Foulon had a son-in-law after his own beart — Berthier, iho intendant of Paris, a ehrewd 
bac hard-hearted man, and unierupulous, as confessed by the Boyalist*. A libertine at the ape 
of fifty, in spite of his numerous family, ho purchaaed on all sides, no it was eaid. little girls 
twelve ycara of age. He knew weU that he was dplwitcd by the Parisians, and wu but loo hap- 
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The awful hour of blind popular vengeance had come. They tied a truss 
of hay upon his back, threw a collar of thistles over his neck, and bound a 
nosegay of nettles upon his breast. They then led him on foot to Paris, to 
the H6tel de Ville, and demanded that he should be fiiirly tried and legally 
punished. At the same time Berthier was arrested as he was hastening to 
the frontier. 

The municipality were in great perplexity. They had no power to sit in 
judgment as a criminal court. The old courts were broken up and no new 
ones had as yet been established. It was six o'clock in the morning when 
he was presented at the Hotel de Ville. The news of his arrest spread 
rapidly through Paris, and the Place de Gr6ve was soon thronged with an 
excited multitude. Foulon was universally known as well as execrated. 
La Fayette was anxious to send him to the protection of a prison, that he 
might subsequently receive a legal trial for his deeds of inhumanity. 

** Gentlemen," said La Fayette to the people, "I can not blame your in- 
dignation against this man. I have always considered him a great culprit, 
and no punishment is too severe for him. lie shall receive the punishment 
he merits. But he has accomplices, and we must know them. I will con- 
duct him to the Abbaye, where we will draw up charges against him, and 
he shall be tried and punished according to the laws."* 

The people applauded this speech, and Foulon insanely joined with them 
in the applause. This excited their suspicion that some plot was forming 
for his rescue. A man from the crowd cried out, 

"What is the use of judging a man who has been judged these thirty 
years ?" 

This cry was Foulon's death-warrant. It kindled anew the flame of in- 
dignation and it now burned unqucnchably. The enraged populace clam- 
ored for their victim. The surgings of the multitude were like the tumult 
of the ocean in a storm. The (»ountk\ss thousands pressed on, sweeping 
electors, judges, and witnesses before them, and Foulon was seized, no one 
can tell by whom or how, till at hust he was found in the street with a cord 
around his neck, while the mob were attempting to hang him upon a lamp- 
post. Twice the iron cut the cord, and the old man on his knees begged foi- 
mercy. But the infuriated populace were unrelenting. A third rope was 
obtained, and the poor man was soon dangling lifeless in the air. 

While these scenes were transpiring Berthier was brought into the city. 
He was in a cabriolet, that the people might have a sight of their inhuman 
persecutor. A frightful mob surrounded him, filling the air with menaces 
and execrations. A placard was borne before him with this inscription in 
large letters : 

" He has devoured the substance of the people ; he has been the slave of 
the rich and the tyrant of the poor ; he has robbed the king and France ; he 
has betrayed his country."f 

The miserable wretch was dragged up the steps of the Hotel de Ville. 
But the mob was now in the ascendency. There was no longer law or even 

* An appeal to the then existing courts wonld have secnred the trial of Foolon by his own col- 
leagues and accomplices, the ancient magistrates, the only judges then empowered to act. This 
w^ cyident |g all See Micbelet, p. 187. f Deux Amis de la Libert^, rol. it., p. GO. 
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tion of his ferocity by declaring that Bertbier bad caused the death of his 
father. His comrades, however, deemed such brutality a disgrace to their 
corps. They told him that he must die, and that tbey would all fight biin 
in turn until he was killed. He was killed that night.* 

These deeds of violence excited the disgust of Bailly, the mayor, and La 
Fayette. Having such evidence that both the municipality and the National 
Guard were impotent, both La Fayette and Bailly tendered their resignations. 

They were, however, prevailed upon to continue in office by the moat 
earnest solicitations of the friends of France.f 

A report was spread throughout the kingdom that the fugitive princes and 
nobles were organizing a force on the froniiers for the invasion of France, 
that the amiies of foreign despots were at their command, and that all the 
Royalists in France were conspiring to welcome them. The panic which 
pervaded the kingdom was fearful. France, just beginning to breathe the 
'atmosphere of liberty, was threatened with chains of slavery more heavy 
than had ever been worn before. The energies of a semi-enfranchised peo- 
ple were roused to the utmost vigor. Every city, and every village of any 
importance, organized a municipal government in sympathy with the mu- 
nicipality in Paris. The peasantry in the rural districts, hating the nobles 
who had long oppressed them, attacked and burned their castles. There 
was a universal rising of the Third Estate against the tyranny of the priv- 
ileged classes, assailing that tyranny with the only inatniment at its com- 
mand — blind brutal force. In one week three millions of men assumed the 
military character, and organized themselves for the defense of the kingdom. 
The tri-colored cockade became the national uniform. 

The National Assembly, intently occupied in framing a constitution, was 
greatly disturbed by reports of these wide-spread acts of violence ; yet daily 
delegations arrived with vows of homage from the different provinces, and 
with their recognition of the authority of the national representatives. 

Necker was in exile at Basle. He had left the Polignacs in pride and 
power at Versailles; Oiey now were fugitives. One morning one of the Po- 
lignacs hastened to Necker's apartment and informed him of the overthrow 
of the court and the triumph of the people. Necker had just received these 
tidings when a courier placed in hie hand the letter of the king recalling him 
to the ministry. The grandest of triumphs greeted him from the moment 
his carriage entered France until ho was received with a delirium of joy in 
the streets of Paris. The people, who had with lawless violence punished 
Foulon and Berthier, who had conspired so inhumanly for the overthrow of 
their hberties, were determined that others, who with equal malignity had 

• "It is an indispntablB fact that the murder of Pnninn and Bert hi or was not looked npon by 
the majorily of [ho people of Paris with horrnr and diBpiint. So unpopular irore Iheae two men 
that their death was viewed as an act of justice, only irrejiular in iis execuiion. Frenchmen 
were stilt accostomed to witness the odiotu pnnivhment of torture and the wheel ; and society 
may hence learn & lesson that the sicht of cruel executions tends to destroy the feelingB of hu- 
manity." — Franct mditt Revolulionn, bj/ Gtorgt Long, Euj.. p. *7. 

t "The people and the militia did aciunlly rhronc around La Fayette, and promised the ut- 
moat obedience in future. On this condiiion he n^urnnd the commnnd ; aud subwquenllj he 
had the satisfaction of preventing many disturbances by his own energy aaH the teal of the 
troops."— I^iers, vol. It p. 76. 
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conspired against tliem, should also be condemned. Necker humanely re- 
solved that an act of general amnesty should be passed. Many of his friends 
assured him that it was not safe to attempt to secure the passage of such a 
measure ; that the crimes of the leaders of the court were too great to be 
thus easily forgotten ; that the indignant nation, finding Necker pleading 
the cause of the court, would think that he had been bought over ; and that 
thus he would only secure hia own ruin. But Necker, relying upon his pop- 
ularity, resolved to make the trial. On the 29th of July lie repaired to the 
Hotel de Ville. As he passed through the streets and entered the spacious 
hall, he was received with rapturous applause. Deeming his popularity equal 
to the emergence, he demanded a general amnesty. In the enthusiasm of 
the moment it was granted by acclamation. Necker retired to his apart- 
ments delighted with his success; but before the sun had set he found him- 
self cruelly deceived. The Assembly, led by Mirabeau, remonstrated per- 
emptorily against this usurpation of power by the Municipality of Paris, as- 
serting that that body had no authority either to condemn or to pardon. The 
measure of amnesty was annulled by the Assembly, and the detention of the 
prisoners confirmed. 

The great question which now agitated the Assembly was, what measures 
were to be adopted to bring onler out of the chaos into which F'rance was 
plunged. All the old courts were virtually annihilated. No new courts 
had been organized with the sanction of national authority. The nobles 
and all their friends, in conference with the emigrants and foreign despots, 
were conspiring to reinstate the reign of despotic power. The people were 
in a state of terror. The degraded, the desperate, the vicious, in banditti 
hordes, were sweeping the country, burning and pillaging indiscriminately. 
It was proposed to publish a decree enjoining upon the people to demean 
themselves peaceably, to pay such taxes and duties as were not yet sup- 
pressed, and to yield obedience for the present to the old laws of the realm, 
obnoxious and unjust as they undeniably were. 

While this question was under discussion, the Viscount de Noailles and 
the Duke d'Aguillon, both distinguished members of the nobility, ascended 
the tribune and declarefl that it was vain to attempt to quiet the people by 
force, that the only way of appeasing them was by removing the cause of 
their sufferings. They then, though both of them members of the privileged 
class, nobly avowed the enormity of the aggressions under which, by the 
name of feudal rights, the people were oppressed, and voted for the repeal 
of those atrocities. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this great revolution the boldest and ablest 
friends of popular rights came out from the body of the nobles themselves. 
Some were influenced by as pure motives as can move the human heart. 
With others, perhaps, selfish and ambitious motives predominated. Among 
the most active in all these movements, we see La Fayette, Talleyrand, 
Si&yea, Mirabeau, and the Duke of Orleans. But for the aid of these men, 
whatever may have been the motives which in6ueneed the one or the other, 
the popular cause could not have triumphed. And now we find, in the 
National Assembly, two of the most distinguished of the nobles rising and 
themselves proposing the utter abolition of all feudal rights. 
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It was the 4th of August, 1789, when this memorable scene was enacted 
in the National Assembly, one of the most remarkable which ever transpired 
on earth. The whole body of the nobles seems to have been seized with a 
paroxysm of magnanimity and disinterestedness. One of the deputies of 
the Tiers Etaty M. Kerengal, in the dress of a farmer, gave a frightful picture 
of the sufferings of the people under feudal oppression.* There was no 
more discussion. No voice defended feudality. The nobles, one after an- 
other, renounced all their prerogatives. The clergy surrendered their tithes. 
The deputies of the towns and of the provinces gave up their special priv- 
ileges, and, in one short night, all those customs and laws by which, for 
ages, one man had been robbed to enrich another were scattered to the 
winds. Equality of rights was established between all individuals and all 
parts of the French territorj'. Louis XYI. was then proclaimed the restorei 
of French liberty. It was decreed that a medal should be struck off in his 
honor, in memory of that glorious night. And when the Archbishop of 
Paris proposed that God's goodness should be acknowledged in a solemn 
Te Deum, to be celebrated in the king's chapel, in the presence of the king 
and of all the members of the National Assembly, it was carried by accla- 
mation. During the whole of this exciting scene, when sacrifices were made 
such as earth never witnessed before; when nobles surrendered their titles, 
their pensions, and their incomes ; when towns and corporations surrender- 
ed their privileges and pecuniary immunities ; when prelates relinquished 
their tithes and their benefices ; not a solitary voice of opposition or remon- 
strance was heard. The whole Assembly — clergy, nobles, and Tiers Elat 
— ^moved as one man. " It seemed," says M. Rabaud, " Jis if France was 
near being regenerated in the course of a single night. So true it is that 
the happiness of a people is easily to be accomplished, when those who gov- 
ern are less occupied with themselves than with the people."f 

It subsequently, however, appeared that this seeming unanimity was not 
real. "The impulse," writes Thiei^, "was general; but amid this enthu- 
siasm it was easy to see that certain of the privileged persons, so far from 
being sincere, were desirous only of making matters worso." This was the 
measure which the unrelenting nobles adopted to regain their power. Find- 
ing that they could not resist the torrent, they endeavored to swell its vol- 
lune and to give impulse to its rush, that it might not only sweep away all 
the rubbish which through ages had been accumulating, but that it might 
also deluge every field of fertility, and sweep, in indiscriminate ruin, all the 
abodes of industry and all the creations of art. It was now their sole en- 
deavor to plunge France into a state of perfect anarchy, with the desperate 

♦ "You would have prevented," said Kcrcngal, **the burning of the chateau, if you had been 
more prompt in declaring that the terrible arms which they contain, and which for ages have 
tormented the i)eoplc, were to be dei»troyed. Let these arms, the title-deeds, which insult not 
only modesty but even humanity, which humiliate the human species by requiring men to be 
yoked to a wagon like beasts of labor, which compel men to pass the night in beating the ponds 
to prevent the frogs from dL<iturbing the sleep of their voluptuous lords, let them be bronght 
here. Which of us would not make an expiatory pile of these infamous parchments? Ton can 
never restore quiet to the people until tlioy are redeemed from the destruction of f(Midalism.'* 

f "That night, which an enemy <.f ih" U'^volution designated at the time the Saint Bartholo- 
mew of projxsrty, was only the Saint Bartholomew of abuses." — Afiguet, p. 64. 
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hope that fitmi the chaos they might rebuild their ancient despotism ; that 
thi; people, plunged into unparalleled misery, might themselves implore the 
restoration of the ancient regime." 

This combination of the highest of the aristocracy and of the clergy to 
exasperate the mob immeasurably increased the difficulties of the patri- 
ots. The court party, with all its wealth and influence — a wealth and influ- 
vnw which had been accumulating for ages— -scattered its emissaries every 
where to foster discord, to excite insurrection, to stimulate the mob to all 
brutality, that the Revolution might have an infamous name through Eu- 
rope, and might be execrated in France. In almost every act of violence 
which immediatehj succeeded, the hand of these instigators from palaces and 
castles wns distinctly to be seen. Indeed, it was generally supposed that 
even Berthier and Foulon were wrested from the protection of La Fayette 
by emissaries of the court. And the British government was so systemati- 
cally assailed for exciting disturbances in France, that the Duke of Dorset, 
British embassador at the time, found it necessary to present & formal con- 
tradiction of the charge. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FORMING THE CONSTITUTION. 

Armlnft of the Peaasnts. — Destruction of Feudal Charters. — Sermon of the AbW Faofhet. — 
Three ClasKct in the Asseniblv. — Declaration of RiRlita. — The Three ABBcmbliea. — The Power 
of the Presa. — EfforU of William Pitt to aoBtaln the Nobles. — Questions on the CoQ&titulioD. 
—Two Chftnibcrs in one ?— The Veto.— Famine in the Citv.— The King's Piale melted— The 
Tax of a Quartor of euch one's Income, — StBtemcnt of Je&'erson. 

An Utterly -exhausted treasury compelled Louis SVI. and the court of 
France to call together the States-General. The deputies of the people, tri- 
umphing over the privileged classes, resolved themselves into a National 
Assembly, and then proceeded to the formation of a constitution which 
should limit the hitherto despotic powers of the crown. Though there 
were a few individuals of the nobles and of the higher clergy who cordially 
espoused the popular cause, the great mass of the privileged class clung 
firmly together in desperate endeavora to regain their iniquitous power. 
Many of these were now emigrants, scattered throughout Europe, and im- 
ploring the interference of foreign courts in their behalf. The old royalist 
anny, some two hundred thousaTid strong, amply equipped and admirably 
disciplined, still retained its organization, and was still under its old officers, 
the nobles; but the rank and file of this army were from the people, and 
their sympathies were with the popular cause. 

. The nobles were now prepared for the most atrocious act of treason. 
They wished to surrender the naval arsenals of France to the English fleet, 
so that England, in possession of the great magazines of war, could throw 
any number of soldiers into the kingdom unresisted, while the Prussians 
and Austrians, headed by the emigrant noblesse, should invade France from 
the east. The English government, however, which subsequently became 
an accomplice in the conspiracy of the French nobles, by accepting the sur- 
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nmder of Toalon. was doc jet prepared to uke the bold seep- of inviding 
Fnoce mmply to riret the chaiiis i^i d^^spotism upon the FreE^eh people. 

The EDglish embusador. I>orset. who w&s resi*iing at Versailles, revealed 
tba plot Up the minisUfn of the king. Thev. howcvcr, kept tLr secret until 
it wan di*il<«ed by an intercepted letter from Iiorset to the Coiiit d'Aitois 
(ifabfleqaeritly Charles X;. TLi« di^coverv vastly increased the alarm of the 
nation. PeriLi were now multiplying on every side. The meet appalling 
rumors of invasion filled the air. Bands of marauders. hagganL starving, 
brutal, swept over the country. l>aming. devouring, and destroving. It was 
nup\)fji!¥A at first that they were the advance battalions of the invaders, sent 
by the emigrants to chastise France into subjection- Alarm increased to 
terror. Mothers in almost a delirium of fear sought places of concealment 
for their children. Tlie peasant in the morning ran to his field to see if it 
had been laid wa.ste. At night he trembled lest he should awake to behold 
conflagration and niin. There was no law. The king*s troops were objects 
of esjiecial dread. The most insolent of the nobles were in commantl, and 
with money and wine they sought to bribe especially the Germans and the 
Swiss Up \t(t oV^'dient to their wishes. 

It was this j>eril which armed France. Villages, peasants, all were united 
to defend themselves against these terrible brigands. The arsenals of the 
old castlf!8 rx^ntainf.'d arms. Nerved by despair, the roused multitudes si- 
miiltanrxjusly Ix^ieged all these castles, and demanded and seized the weapons 
iiiXAHMary for their defense. It was as a movement of magic. A sudden dan- 
ger, every where menacing, every where worked the same result. In one 
short week France sprung up armed and ready for war. Three millions 
of men had come from the furrow and the shop, and fiercely demanded 
"Where are the brigands? Lead us to meet our foes, whoever and wher* 
ever they may Vx^''* 

The lonLs in an hour found themselves helpless. The peasants, hitherto 
so tame and servile, were now soldiers, roused to determination and proud 
of their n^^wly discovered fK>wcr. Awful was the retribution. The chateaux 
blazc;d — funenil fircii of feudality — on every hill and in every valley. One 
can only be Hurj>ris(;(l that the hour of retribution should have been delayed 
for m many ages, and that when it came the infuriated, degraded, brutalized 
nuiss<?M did not pro(3<;ed to oven greater atrocities. Though deeds of cruelty 
w(!re peqH;trat<;d which cause the ear that hears to tingle, still, on the 
whole, mercy pHrdominat^'d 

In many <;ius<iH l(;nls who had treated their serfs kindly were protected by 
their vassals, jis childr<;n would j)rot(;ct a father. The Marquis of Montfer- 
mail wjw thus Hhi<'l(l(»d from harm. In Dauphind a castle was assailed dur- 
ing the absiMKJc of tht; lord. Ills lady was at home alone with the children. 
The; [MiJisants l(;fl th<i cilsIKj and its inmates unharmed, destroying only those 
feudal charters which were thcj title-deeds of despotism. 

♦ **()iir Ilcvoliition," Hiiid NftfK)loon nt St. Helena, **wn« a natural convulsion, as irresistible 
in its efTertH as an eruption of VoHuviuH. When the mysterious fusion which takes place in the 
entrails of the eartli Im at hucIi a crisis that an explosion follows, the eruption bursts forth. The 
uniM'rccivptl workings of the discontent of the people f.>now exactly the same course. In France 
the sufTerin^ of the p<>ople, the moral combinations which produce a revolution, had anived at 
maturity, and an explosion accordingly took place." 
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These titles, engrossed on fine parchment and embellished with gorgeouB 
seals, were the pride of the noble family — the evidence of their antiquity. 
They were preserved with great reverence, deposited in costly caskets, 
which caskets, enveloped in velvet, were safely placed in oaken chests, and 
those chests, iron-ribbed and with ponderous locks, were guarded in a strong 
part of the feudal tower. The peasants ever gazed with awe upon the 
tower of the archives. They understood the significancy of those title-deeds 
— the badges of their degradation, the authority to which the lords appealed 
in support of their tyranny, insolence, and nameless outrages. 

" Our country -people," writes Michelet, " went straight to the tower. For 
many centuries that tower had seemed to sneer at the valley, sterilizing, 
blighting, oppressing it with its deadly shadow, A guardian of the country 
in barbarous times, standing there as a sentinel, it became later an object of 
horror. In 1789 what was it but the odious witness of bondage, a perpetual 
outrage to repeat every morning to the man trudging to his labor the ever- 
lasting humiliation of his race? ' Work, work on, son of serfel Earn for 
another's profit. Work, and without hope,' Every morning and every 
evening, for a thousand years, perhaps more, that tower had been cursed. 
A day came when it was to fall. 

" glorious day, how long have you been in coming ! How long onr 
fathers expected and dreamed of you in vain I The hope that their sons 
would at length behold you was atone able to support them, otherwise they 
would have no longer consented to live. They would have died in their 
agony. And what has enabled me, their companion, laboring beside them 
in the furrow of history and drinking their bitter cup, to revive the suffering 
Middle Ages, and yet not die of grief? Was it not you, O glorious day, first 
day of liberty ? I have lived in order to relate your history 1" 

Thus far the religious sentiment of France, as expressed by nearly all the 
pastors and the great proportion of their Christian flocks, was warmly in 
favor of the Revolution. The higher clergy alone, bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, who were usually the younger sons of the nobles, and were thus 
interested in the perpetuation of abuses, united with the lords. As in the 
National Assembly so it was in the nation itself, that the working clergy 
were among the most conspicuous of the sous of freedom. Religious services 
were held in the churches in grateful commemoration of the fall of the Bas- 
tille.* The vast cathedral of No're Dame was thronged to listen to a ser- 

• Madame do Genlig. who wimeaged the demolition of Ihe Bastille, in her goBsipinK yet rery 
Intcrestintt tnemoim, writee, " I experienced the most exquisite joy in witncBsinj^ the demolition 
if that lerriblB monument, in whirh had lieen immured and where had perished, withont any 
jndii^ial fums, bo many innocent victims. The denii^ to have taj papila sec it led ms to take 
them from St. Leu to jiass a few honn in Paris, that they mi|:ht siw from iho [farden oTBeaa- 
marchaii all the people of Paris enpaced in destroyinK ihe Bastillo. It is impossible to give one 
an idea of that spectacle. It must have been seen to conceive of it an it was. Thai redonbtable 
fortress was covered with men, women, and children, loilini; with inoKpreselble ardor upon the 
loAie«t towers and battlements. The aHtoniihinic number of workmen, their aclivily, their en- 
thasiasm, the joy with which ihcy saw this fri(>hlfiil monument of di^gpolism crumblin); down, the 
arcnginK hands which seemed to be those of Proridence, and which annihilated with so much 
rapidity the work of many a(tes, all that spectacle spoke equally to (he imaitinatiun and the 
heart." — Hhnoira fur k Dix-kuiliimi Sieck it la ReixinUoa Frantait de Madame la Omtttte d* 
GmSii, lomsiii., p. 361. 
Vol. I.— K 
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mon from the Abb^ Fauchet, who consecrated to the memory of those who 
fell on that occasion the homage of his extraordinary eloquence. He select- 
ed for his text the words of St. Paul, " For, brethren, ye have been called 
imto liberty." — Gal. v. 18. 

" The fisdse interpreters of the divine oracle," said the abbe, " have wish- 
ed, in the name of heaven, to keep the people in subjection to the will of 
their masters. They have consecrated despotism. They have rendered 
God an accomplice with tyrants. These false teachers exult because it is 
written, * Bender unto Ocesar the tilings that are Goesar'sJ* But that which is 
not Caesar's, is it necessary to render to him that? And liberfy does not be- 
long to Caesar. It belongs to human nature."* 

The abbe unquestionably read the divine oracles aright. The comer- 
stone of true democracy can only be found in the word of God. The rev- 
elation there presented of God as a common father, and all mankind as Im 
children, made of one blood, brethren — it is that revelation upon which is 
founded the great fundamental principle of democracy, equality of rights. 
The very highest attainment of political wisdom is the realization of the di- 
vine word^ " Whatsoet;er ye tvould thai others should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto themJ** 

The whole audience were transported with the clear and eloquent enunci- 
ation of the politics of the gospel of Christ As the orator left the sacred 
cathedral he was greeted with the loudest plaudits. A civic crown was 
placed upon his brow, and two companies of the National Guard escorted 
him home, with the waving of banners and the clangor of trumpets, and 
through the acclamations of the multitudes who thronged the streets.t 

While France was in this state of tumult and terror, threatened with in- 
vasion from abroad, and harassed by brigands at home, the nobles plotting 
treason, law powerless, and universal anarchy reigning, the National Assem- 
bly was anxiously deliberating to restore order to the country and to usher 
in the reign of justice and prosperity. The old edifice was destroyed. A 
new one was to be erected. But there were now three conspicuous parties 
developing themselves in the Assembly. 

The first was composed of the nobles and the higher clergy, who still, as 
a body, adhered to the court, and who eagerly fomented disorders through- 
out the kingdom, hoping thus to compel the nation, as the only escape from 
anarchy, to return to the old monarchy. 

The second was composed of the large proportion of the Assembly, sin- 
cere, intelligent, patriotic men, earnest for liberty, but for liberty restrained 
by law. They were almost to a man monarchists, wishing to ingraft upon 
the monarchy of France institutions similar to those of republican America. 
The English Constitution was in the main their model. 

A third party was just beginning to develop itself, small in numbers, of 
turbulent, visionary, energetic men, eager for the overthrow of all the insti- 

* Histoire des Montagnards, par Alphoime E^quiros, p. 18. 

t ^'l^anny,** said Fauchet, in reference to the skeletons found in the Bastille, *'had sealed 
them within the walls of those danji^ns, which she beliered to be eternally impenetrable to the 
light. The day of revelatioxi is oome. The bones have arisen at the voice of Fremsh liberty. 
They depose against oentizries of opprc^ion and death, prophesying the regeneration of homaii 
natore and the life of nations. "^-DumsouIx, (Euvre des Sepi Jomrg, 
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tutions and customs of the p;ist, and for the sudden introduction of an en- 
tirely. new era, Makiug no alluwaiico for the ignurauu; of the masses, and 
for the entire in experience of the French in self-government, they wished to 
cut loose from all the restraints of libeily and of law, and to plunge into 
the wildest freedom. 

The first and the third clasaea, the Aristocrats and the ultra-Democrats, 
joined hand in hand to overthrow the Moderates, as the middle party were 
called, each hoping thus to introduce the reign of its own principles. Thus 
they both were ready to exasperate the masses and to encourage violence. 
These were the two implacable foes against whom the Revolution, and sub- 
sequently the Empire under Napoleon, had ever to contend. Despotism and 
Jacobinism have ever been the two allied foes against rational liberty in 
France. 

The patriots of the middle, or moderate party, who had not as yet assumed 
any distinctive name, for the parties in the Assembly were but just beginning 
to marshal their forces for the fight, earnestly dejjlored all scenes of violence. 
Such scenes onJy thwarted their endeavors for the regeneration of France. 

The Assembly now engaged with great eagerness in drawing up a decla- , 
ration of rights, to be presented to the people as the creed of liberty. It was 
thought that if such a creed coulil be adopted, based upon those self-evident 
truths which are in accordance with the universal sense of right, the people 
might then be led to rally around this creed with a distinct object in view. 

For two months, from the let of August till the early part of October, the 
Assembly was engaged in discussing the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 
But it was found that there had now suddenly sprung up three Assemblies 
instead of one, each potent in its sphere, and that between the three a spirit 
of rivalry and of antagonism was very rapidly being engendered. 

The first was the National Assembly at Versailles, originally consisting of 
twelve hundred deputies, but now dwindled down by emigration and other 
absence to about eight hundred. 

The second was the municipal government of Paris, consisting of three 
hundred representatives from the different sections or wards of the city, and 
which held its sessions at the Hfitel de ViUe. As Pai-is considered itself 
France, the municipality of Paris began to arrogate supreme power. 

The third was the colossal assembly of the Parisian populace, an enonnous, 
tumultuous, excitable mass, every day gathered in the garden of the Palais 
Royal. This assembly, daily becoming more arrogant, often consisted of 
from ton to twelve thousand. It was continually in session. Here was the 
rendezvous for all of the lower orders, men and women. Impassioned ora- 
tors, of great powers of popular eloquence, but ignorant and often utterly 
unprincipled, mounted tables and chairs, and passionately urged all their 
crude ideas. 

Reflecting men soon began to look upon this assembly with alarm. Its 
loud murmurs were echoed through the nation, boding only evil ; but eman- 
cipated France could not commence its career hy prohibiting liberty of 
speech. La Fayette anxiously looked in upon this portentous gathering, and 
limned to the falsehood, the exaggerations, and the folly with which iis 
speakers deluded the populace, but he could not interfere Indeed, it soon 
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became perilous for any one in that assembly to plead the cause of law and 
order. He was at once accused as an aristocrat, and was in peril of the doom 
of Berthier and Foulon. 

And now suddenly there uprose another power which overshadowed all 
the rest — the power of a free press. Newspapers and pamphlets deluged 
the land. They were read universally ; for the public mind was so roused 
that those who could not read themselves eagerly listened to the reading 
from others, at the corners of the streets, in shops and hovels.* 

France was now doomed to blood and woe. It is easy to say that if the 
populace had been virtuous and enlightened all would have gone well ; or 
if the nobles and the higher clergy would have united with the true patriots 
freedom might have been saved. But the populace were not virtuous and 
enlightened, and the nobles were so inexorably hostile to all popular rights 
that they were resolute to whelm France in ruin rather than relinquish their 
privileges. France, as France then was, could have been saved by no earth- 
ly wisdom. The Royalists openly declared that the only chance of restoring 
the old system of government was to have recourse to civil war, and they 
were eager to invoke so frightful a remedy. 

One of the most popular of the journals was ** The Friend of the People," 
by Marat. This journal already declared that the National Assembly was 
full of aristocrats, and that it must be dissolved to make way for a better.f 
"We have wrested power," wrote Marat, " from the nobles but to place it 
in the hands of the moneyed class. What have we gained ? The people 
are still poor and starving. We need another revolution." " Yes," echoed 
the mob of Paris, " we need another revolution." 

The roar from the Palais Royal fell ominously upon the ears of the As- 
sembly at Versailles, and of the municipality at the Hotel de Ville. And 

♦ At St. Helena, the subject of conversation one day turned upon the freedom of the preR8. 
The subject was discussed with much animation by the companions of the emperor, he listening 
attentively to their remarks. "Nothing can resist," said one, ** the influence of a free press. It 
18 capable of overthrowing every government, of agitating every society, of destroying every rep- 
utation.** ** It is only its prohibition,'' said another, *' which is dangerous. If it be restricted it 
becomes a mine which must explode ; but if left to itself it is merely an unbent bow, that can in- 
flict no wound." 

** The liberty of the press," said Napoleon, ** is not a question open for consideration. Its pro- 
hibition under a representative government is a gross anachronism, a downright absunlity. I 
therefore, on my return from Elba, abandoned the press to all its excesses, and I am confldent 
that the press in no respect contributed to my downfall." 

In Napoleon's last letter to his son he writes, ** My son will be obliged to allow the liberty of 
the press. This is a necessity in the present day. The liberty of the press ought to become, in 
the hands of the government, a jKiwerful auxiliary in diffusing through all the most distant cor- 
ners of the empire sound doctrines and good jirinciples. To leave it to itself would be to fall 
asleep upon the brink of danger. On the conclusion of a general peace I would have instituted 
a Directory of the Press, composed of the ablest men of the country, and I would have diffused, 
even to the most distant hamlet^ my ideas and my intentions." — Las Casas, 

t Mirabeau, Camillc Desmoulins, Brissot, Condorcet,, Mercier, Carra, Gorsas, Marat, and Bar- 
rere, all published journals, and some of them had a very extensive circulation. VAmi du Pen- 
pky by Marat, was a very energetic sheet. Mirabeau printed ten thousand copies of hb Courrier 
oe ProninM, But by far the most popular and influential paper was the Revolutions de Paris, 
whose unknown editor was Loustalot, a sincere, earnest, laborious young man, who died in 1 792, 
at thv^ age of twenty-nine. Two hund*^ thousand copies of his paper were frequently sold.— 
Michelet, vol. L, p. 240. 
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now all the starving trades and employments began to congregate by them- 
selves for discosaion and combined action. First came the servanls, desti- 
tute of place, of shelter, of bread, whose masters had fied from insurgent Par- 
is into the country or httd emigrated. The court-yard of the Louvre was 
their rendezvous. The soldiers debated at the Oratoire, the hair-dressers in 
the Elysian Fields, and the tailors at the Colonnade.* These bodies soon be- 
came, as it were, committees of the great central congress of the populace 
ever gathered at the Palais Royal. 

The noblest men in the National Assembly were already beginning to de- 
spond. Firmly, however, they proceeded in the endeavor to reconstruct so- 
ciety upon the basis of justice and liberty. The measure to which their at- 
tention was now chiefly devoted was to adopt a Constitution, which was to 
be prefaced by a Bill of Righta La Fayette was active in this movement, 
and was unquestionably assisted by Thomas Jefferson, then American min- 
ister at Paris. 

This celebrated declaration of rights, adopted on the 18th of August, 
1789, was a simple enunciation of those principles which arc founded in na- 
ture and truth and which are engraven on ali hearts. They were axioms 
up<ju which every iuleliigent legislator must proceed in forming a just code 
of laws. It declares that all mankind are born free and equal ; that the ob- 
jects to be gained by human governments are liberty, the security of prop- 
erty, and protection from oppression ; that sovereignty resides in the nation 
and emanates from the people; that law is the expression of the will of the 
people ; that the expenses of government should be assessed upon the gov- 
erned in proportion to their property ; that all the adult male inhabitants 
are entitled to vote ; that freedom consists in the liberty to do any thing 
which does not injure another, and should have no limits but its interfer- 
ence with the rights of others.t 

These were noble sentiments nobly expressed; and, though execrated in 
monarchical Europe, were revered in republican America. These were the 
principles against which despotic Europe, coalesced by the genius of William 
Pitt, rose in arms.^ The battle wya long and blood}-. Millions perished. 
The terrible drama was closed, for a season, by the triumph of despots at 
Waterloo. § 

■ Mign^t, p. 64. 

t M. RabauJ de St. EdennB, a Cbrisiian patriot nni! one of the most actire mcmbcn of the 
Nationiil Aseembl;, writits : ■' It is jHwiiblc lliol all ilic king* of Enro}>e may fiinn b coalitiun 
acaiimt a Irnmble page uf wriliti);: but, after a numliur of L'aiinDti-Bbola, and when tbose poten- 
latea havo ilustroyed three or four Imndrcd ihomnnd men and laid woale twenty countries, il 
will not bo the lens trae tlifit wen art bom Jive and ffnal an to ditir rightt, and thai the tiatUm is Ae 
toceragn. And it is posaible that their ob«linacj mnj havo oecaaioncd the diacovet? of other 
EmthB which, but for the wrath «f those great princes, mankind would never have thoDght of." — 
Po'ilical Refltctiont, p. 176. 

X "All the warn of (he European Cnntinenl againnt the Revolution and against the Empire 
were began by England and supported hv Englinh gold. At last the object was attained i not 
onJy was the aneient family restored to ihe throne, but France was redueeii to its original limits, 
ila naval force destroyed, and i(s commerce njmost anniliilaled." — Enrj/clnptrdia Aarriaaia, Art. 
Grtat Brilirin. 

g "William Pitt," said the Emperor Napoleon hi Kt. Helena, "was (he master of European 
policy. He held in bis hands Ihe moral fale of nalion". He kindled the fire of discord through- 
out the universe ) and his nume, like that uf Eru^tnitiie, will be inscril)ed io hiatoiy amid flame*. 
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The Assembly now turned its attention to the organization of the legisla- 
tive body of the nation. The all-absorbing question was whether the Nap 
tional Congress or Parliament should meet in one chamber or in two ; if in 
two, whether the upper house should be an aristocratic, hereditary body, 
.^ like the House of Lords in the British Parliament, or an elective republican 
Senate, as in the American Congress. The debate was long and impas- 
sioned. The people would not consent to an hereditary House of Lords, 
which would remain an almost impregnable fortress of aristocratic usurpa- 
tion. They were, however, inclined to assent to an upper house to be com- 
posed exclusively of the clergy and the nobles, but to be elected by the 
people. To this arrangement the haughty lords peremptorily refiised their 
assent They were equally opposed to an election to the upper house even 
by the nobles and the clergy, for the high lords and great dignitaries of the 
Church looked down upon the lower nobility and upon the working clergy 
with almost as much contempt as they regarded the people. Finding the 
nobles hostile to any reasonable measure, the masses of the people became 
more and more irritated. The vast gathering at the Palais Eoyal soon be- 
came unanimous in clamoring for but one chamber. The lords were their 
enemies, and in a house of lords they could see only a refuge for old and 
execrable feudality and an insurmountable barrier to reform.* 

When the vote was taken there were five hundred for a single chamber 

lamentationi), and tears. The first sparks of our Revolution, then the resistance that was opposed 
to the national will, and finally the horrid crimes that ensued, all were his work. Twenty-five 
years of universal conflagration ; the numerous coalitions that added fuel to the flame ; the rev- 
olution and devastation of Europe ; the bloodshed of nations; the frightful debt cf England, by 
which all these horrors were maintained ; the pestilential system of loans, by which the |>eople of 
Europe are oppressed ; the general discontent that now prevails — all must be attributed to Pitt. 

** Posterity will brand him as a scourge, and the man so lauded in his own time will hereiifter 
be regarded as the genius of evil. Not that I consider him to have been willfully atrocious, or 
doubt his having entertained the conviction that he was acting right. But St. Bartholomew had 
also its conscientious advocates. The Pojk* and cardinals celebrated it by a Te iJevvi, and we 
have no reason to doubt their having done so in sincerity. Such is the weakness of human rea- 
son and judgment ! Whether it be the effect of admiration and gratitude or the result of mere 
instinct and sympathy, Pitt is, and will continue to Ikj, tlie idol of the European aristocraey. 
There was, indeed, a touch of the Sylla in his character. Hl«* system has kej)t the pf»pular cause 
in check and brought about the triumph of the nobles. 

** As for Fox, one must not look for his model among the nncients. He is liimself a model, 
and liis principles will s<K)ner or later rule the world. Certainly the death of Fox was cme of 
the fatalities of my eareer. Had his life In'cn jirolonged affairs wt)uld have taken a totally dif- 
ferent turn. The cause of the people would have triumphed, and we should have established a 
new order of things in Europe." 

• The higher nobility of Great Britain consists of 26 dukes, 35 marquises, 217 earls, 65 viscounts, 
191 baVons. Each of these takes the title of lord and is entitled by birth to a seat in the House 
of Lords, if we except the jieers of Scotland and Ireland, who have a seat with the lords only by 
deputation, the Scotch yicers choosing 16 and the Irish 28. There are, besides, six archbisho|)s 
and 42 bishops, who, by virtue of their office, are styled hrds and have a seat in the House of 
Lords. The lower nobility, consisting of baronets and knights, have no privileges but the honor 
of their title. They are somewhere between one and two thoiu:and in number. The higher no- 
bility, including the dignitaries of the Church, six archbishops and 42 bisho|>8, in 1818 amount- 
ed to 554 families. The total revenue of the temporal nobility, according to Colquhonn, was 
$25,000,000, which makes an average of about $48,000 a year for each noble family. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the total revenue of the spiritual lords wns $1,200,000, which would 
avernge $25,000 a year for each. The Englisli say that these nobles are exceedingly valuable. 
They ought to be. They cost enough. See Enc. Am., Art. Great Britain. 
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and but ons hundred for two chambers.* It was unquestionably a calamity 
to France that two chambers could not liave been organized. But the in- 
fatuatioD of the nobles now for the second time prevented thin most salutary 
check upon hasty legislation. 

The next question to be decided was the jvyal veto. All were united that 
the laws should be presented to the king for his sanction or refusal. The 
oiily question was whether tha veto should be absolute or limited. That 
of the King of England is absolute. That of the President of the United 
States is limited. All France was agitated by this question. Here the 
aristocracy made their last desperate stand and fought fiercely. Many of 
the popular party, alarmed in view of the rapid progress of events, advocat- 
ed the absolute veto. Its inconsistency, however, with all enlightened prin- 
ciples of liberty was too apparent to be concealed. That the caprice of a 
single man, and he perhaps weak or dissolute, should permanently thwart 
the decrees of twenty-seven millions of people appeared so absurd that the 
whole nation rose against it. 

The fate of liberty seemed to depend upon this question, as the absolute 
veto would enable the court, through the king, to annul every popular 
measure. The crowds in Paris became turbulent and menacing. Threat- 
ening letters were sent to members of the National Assembly. The Pa- 
risian mob even declared its determination to march to VersaiDes, and 
drive from the Assembly those in favor of the veto. The following letter, 
addressed to the Bishop of Langres, then president of the Assembly, may 
be presented as a specimen of many with which the hall was flooded: 

" The patriotic assembly of the Palais Royal have the honor to make it 
known to you, sir, that if the aristocratic faction, formed by some of the 
nobility and the clergy, together with one hundred and twenty ignorant 
and corrupt deputies, continue to disturb the general harmony, and still in- 
sist upon the absolute veto, fifteen hundred men are ready to enlighten 
their country seats and houses, and particularly your own."-!" 

"I shall never foi^et," writes Dumont, "my going to Paris one of those 
days with Mirabeau, and the crowd of people we found waiting for his car- 
riage about Le Say the bookseller's shop. They fiung themselves before 
him, entreating him, with tears in their eyes, not to suffer the absolute veto. 

"They were in a phrensy. 'Monsieur le Comte,' said they, 'you are the 
people's father. You must save us. You must defend us against those vil- 
liuns who are bringing back despotism. If the king gets this veto, what is 
the use of the National Assembly ? Wc are all slaves 1 All is undone.' "^ 

There was as much ability in the tumultuous gathering at the Palais 
Royal as in the National Assembly, and more of impassioned, fiery elo- 
quence. This disorderly body assumed the name of the Patriotic Assem- 
bly, and was hourly increasing in influence and in the boldness of its de- 
mands. Camille Desmoulins was one of its most popular speakers. He 
was polished, keen, witty, having the passions of bis ever-varying, ever- 

• Micholel. M. Itahsad de St. Etienne bsjti 91 1 for one, 89 for two. Alison, without giTJug 
hU anthority, tlMet 401) for one, 87 for two. 
t The French Revolutirinti from 1789 M IStS, b; T. W. Bedbwd, toL i., p.'H). 

X SnuveniragnrMir&beftu.p. 166. 
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excitable audience perfectly at his command. He could play with their j 
emotions at bis pleasure, and though not an earnest man, for jokers seldom ' 
are, be was eager and reckless.* 

St. Huruge was, however, the great orator of tlie populace, the Mirabeaa ( 
of the Palais Royal. A marquis by birth, he had sufi'ered long imprison- 
meni. in the Bitstille by leltrv tie cachet. Oppression had driven him mad, ' 
and he was thoroughly earnest. Every day be uttered the most fierce and 
envenomed invectives against that aristocratic power by whose heel be bad 
been crushed. lie was a man of towering stature, impassioned gesticulation, 
and with a voice bke the roar of a bull. 

On Monday, August 30th, there was a report at the Palais Koyal that 
Mirabeau was in danger of arrest. St Huruge immediately headed a band 
of fifteen hundred men, and set out for Versailles for his protection. It was & 
mob threatening violence, and La Fayette, at the head of a detachment of the 
National Guard, stopped them and drove them back. Murmurs now began 
to arise against La Fayette and the National Guard. Rumors were set in 
circulation that La Fayette was in league with the aristocrats. Excitement 
was again rapidly increasing, as the people feared that, after all, they were 
to be betrayed and again enslaved. 



./^- 



The agitated assembly at the Palais Royal sent a deputation to Versailles 
to Mounier, one of the most influential and truly patriotic of the deputies, 
announcing to him that twenty thousand men were ready to march to Ver- 

• ■' Wlint will always astonish (hose who nro Hcquainlpd with the historj of olher rpToImionB 
in, thnt in this miaernhle nnd faminheii stnte of I'ni^ deniidefl of r11 nittborilr, thvro wore, UD 
the whole, hilt very few Ferioim arts of violpnre. One word, one ressonnble ohserVHlion, w 
Rionslly a jmt, was Btifficient to check them. On ihe firpt dai'B only snhfteqiient to the 14lh of 
July there were iinlBOces of violenre cominilted. The people, full of the idea thai they wpre 
betrayed, souKht for their elleraic" hap-haiard, rdiI were near makine "ome Cmel tniBtHkPK. M. 
de In Favetip inferpoxed sTTFrnl timPR al the rriticnl momeTil. and naa allendeii to. On theae 
ocrnMonil M. de la Fnyetle was miiy ndmlraMe. Hp fniind in his hpnrl, in his lore for ot^/lf 

;^ndju»iioc, word" vid hipjiy sajiugs ^bqve.lyfl nature. "^JflcAtitf, vol. i.,^). 227, 
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sailles to drive the aristocrats out of the Assembly. At the same time an 
address was received by the president from the citizens of Eennea, declar- 
ing that those who should vote for the absolute veto were traitors to their 
country. Under these circumstances, the king sent a message to the Na- 
tional Assembly, stating that he should be satisfied with a limited, or, as it 
was then called, a suspensive veto. In taking the question the absolute veto 
was rejected, and the suspensive veto adopted by a vote of 673 tti 355. By 
this measure the veto of the king would suspend the action of any legisla- 
tive enaetment during two subsequent sessions of the Legislature, If, after 
this, the Legislature still persisted, the king's veto was overruled and the act 
went into effect. This was giving the king much greater power than the 
President of the United States possesses. A two-thirds vote of both houses 
can immediately carry any measure against the veto of the President. Free- 
dom of opinion, of worship, and of the press were also decreed. 

These questions being thus settled, it was now voted that the measures 
thus far adopted were constitutional, not legislative ; and that, consequently, 
they were to be presented to the king, not for his sanction, but for promul- 
gation. It was also voted by acclaim that the crown should be hereditary 
and the person of the king inviolable, the ministera alone being responsible 
for the measures of government To republican eyes these aeem like mild 
measures of reform, though they have been most severely condemned by 
the majority of writers upon the French Revolution in monarchical Europe. 
If the nobles had yielded to these reasonable reforms, the horrors which en- 
sued might have been avoided. If combined Europe had not risen in arms 
agiiinst the Revolution, the regeneration of France might, perhaps, have 
been peacefully achieved,* 

In every nation there are thousands of the ignorant, degradefl, miserable, 
who have nothing to lose and something to hope from anarchy. The in- 
mates of the dens of crime and infamy, who are only held in check by the 
strong restraints of law, rejoice in the opportunity to sack the dwellings of 
the industrious and the wealthy, and to pour the tide of ruin through the 
homes of the virtuous and the happy. This class of abandoned men and 
women was appallingly increasing. Tbey flocked to the city from all parts 
of the kingdom, and Paris was crowded with spectres, emaciate and ragged, 
whose hideous and haggard features spoke only of vice and misery, Si^yes 
expressed to Minibeau his alarm in view of the portentous aspect of affairs. 

" You have let the bull loose," Mirabeau replied, " and now you complain 
that he biitts with his homs."t 

Much has been said respecting the motives which influenced Mirabeau. 

• "I hear it sometimes ssid thai the French Bhould have conieined ihptnselveH with IsyinB 
down printi)ilei Tor their owd particular state, without e|ireailiii); abroad tbiHe prinuijjles among 
oilier nations. Bnl is it roally their fault ir their principles arp to pencTa] as lo be adapted to 
all men, of all times, atid of all roimiries? Nay, is it not a proof of the excellence of their prin- 
I'iples, which depend neither upon afcee, nor on prejudices, nor on climates? Hare they invent- 
ed them malicioasly, and in order to impose on liines and on the iireat? And is there any man 
fio silly as in acraple to rebuild his shattered dwellinCi hpcsnse others mipht be teiapled to re- 
edify theirs? If the French lanmiace is nnderstjwd throueh all Europe, are the French to blnme? 
Oii(;ht they, through fear of belnc liftteofd to and imitated, to obserre a strict n'lenee, or speak ■ 
lantmacE different from their own ?" — Ifulory ^Iha Btvohitinn' of France, by M. Rahaad dt St. 
^liamt, p. ISO. jf J)umaat, vol, i., p. 66. 
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Whatever his motives may have been, his conduct was consistent. All his 
words and actions were in favor of liberty sustained by strong law. He 
wished for the overthrow of aristocratic insolence and feudal oppression, 
from which he had so severely suflfered. He wished to presen'e the mo- 
narchical form of govenmient, and to establish a constitution which should 
secure to all the citizens equality of rights.* 

Feudality was now destroyed, and a free constitution adopted. Still, 
business was stagnant, the poor destitute of employment and in a state of 
starvation. As an act of charity, seventeen thousand men were employed 
by the municipality of Paris digging on the heights of Montmartre at twen- 
ty sous a day. The suffering was so great that the office ot the municipality 
was crowded with tradesmen and merchants imploring employment on these 
terms. " I used to see," writes the mayor, Bailly, " good tradespeople, mer- 
cers and goldsmiths, who prayed to be admitted among the beggars employ- 
ed at Montmartre in digging the ground. Judge what I suffered." 

The city government sunk two thousand dollars a day in selling bread to 
the poor at less than cost; and yet there were emissaries of the court buying 
up this bread and destroying it to increase the public distress.f On the 
19th day of August the city of Paris contained food sufficient but for a sin- 
gle day. Bailly and Ija Fayette were in an agony of solicitude. So great 
was the dismay in Paris, tliat all the rich were leaving. Sixty thousand 
passports were signed at the Hotel de Ville in three months.^ 

Armed bands were exploring the country to purchase food wherever it 
could be found, and convey it to the city. Six hundred of the National 
Guard were stationed by day and by night to protect the corn-market from 
attack. It is surprising that when the populace were in such distress so 
few acts of violence should have been committed.§ 

• "The particulars of Mirabeau's conduct arc not yet thoroughly known, but they are soon 
likely to Ik?. I have had in my hands several iTn|)ortant documents, and especially a paj)er writ- 
ten in the form of a profession of faith, which constituted his secret treaty with the court. I am 
not allowed to give the jmblic any of these documents, or to mention the names of the holders. 
I can only atfirm what the future will sufliciently demonstrate, when all these ]>aix}ni shall have 
l)een published. 

** What I am able to assert with sincerity is, that Mirabeau never had any hand in the sup- 
posed plots of the Diike of ()rh*ans. Miralieau left Provence with a single object, that of eom- 
Imting arbitrary power, by which he had suffered, and which his reason as well as his sentiments 
taught him to consider as detestable. In his manners there was great familiarity, which origi- 
nated in a feeling of his strength. Hence it was that he was frequently supposed to be the friend 
and accomplice of many persons with whom he had no common interest. I have said, and I re- 
peat it, he had no party. Mirabi'au remained poor till his connection with the court. He then 
watched all partirs, strove to make them ex])lain themselves, and was too sensible of Lis own im- 
|K)rtance to jdedge himself lightly." — IJisl. of thr Fr. Rcr.^ hy 3A A. Thiers^ vol. i., p. 94. 

+ Histoire de la Revolution Fran(;'aise, par Villiaume', p. 54. 

X Revolutions de Paris, t. 1 1, No. 0, p. 8. 

^ "Occasionally loads of flour were seized nnd detained on their passage by the neighboring 
localities whoso wants were pressing. Versailles and Paris shared together. But Versailles 
kept, so it was said, the finest part, and made a superior bread. This was a great cause of 
jealonsy. One day, when the people of Versailles had been so imprudent as to turn aside for 
themselves a supply intended for the Parisians, Bailly, the honest and respectful Bailly, wrote to 
M. Neeker that, if the flour were not restored, thirty thousand men would go and fetch it on the 
morrow. Fear made him bold. It often hap|>ened at midnight that he had but half the flour 
necessary for the morning market." — Michelet, p. 231. 
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Tbe kind heart of the king was affected" by this misery. He seiit nearly 
all his plate to be melted and coined at tbe mint for the relief of tbe poor. 
This noble example inspired others. General enthusiasm was aroused, and 
the ball of the National Assembly was crowded with the charitable bringing 
voluntary contributions for the relief of the poor. Eich men sent in their 
plate, patriotic ladies presented their caskets of jewelry, and the wives of 
tradesmen, artists, and meclianiea brought the marriage gifts which they had 
received and the ornaments which embellished their dwellings. Farmers 
sent in bags of com, and even poor womtn and children oftered thtir mites. 
A sohool-boy came with a few pieces of gold whith his parents had sent to 
him for spending- money. This overflowing of chanty presenttd a touching 
dbplay of the characteristic magnanimity and unpulsiveness of the French 
people.* 



•ai 



But private charity, however profuse is quif^ inadequate to tbe wants of 
a nation. These sums were soon expended and still the unemployed poor 

• Even the conrtesana came forward with their cnntribtit ions'- The followinc Ictier wm re- 
ceived by Ihe NHlionnl Awembly, ftccompanieii by a purse of Rold; 

" Genllamon I I have a heart to love. I have amassed some proportv in liivini;. I plnce it 
In your hand*, a homnfifl lo the iromtry. May my ennmple be imitated by iny compaoioiu of 
all rabka." — Bial. dei Montagnardi, par A/pAonie Eajviroi, p, 21. 
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crawled fasting and emaciated about the streets. Necker^s plans for loans 
were 'frustrated. No one would lend. To whom should he lend? The 
old regime was dying; the new not yet bom. In this terrible emergency 
Necker proposed the desperate measure of imposing a tax of one quarter of 
every man's income, declaring that there was no other refuge from bank- 
ruptcy. The interest upon the public debt could no longer be paid, the 
wages of the soldiers were in arrears, and the treasury utterly empty. The 
proposal frightened the Assembly, but Mirabeau ascended the tribune, and 
in one of his most impassioned appeals carried the measure by acclamation * 
The distracted state of the kingdom, however, prevented the act thus enthu- 
siastically adopted from being carried into effect-f 

Thomas Jefferson was at this time, as we have before mentioned, the 
American minister in Paris, and was constantly consulted by the leaders of 
the Eevolution. In his memoirs, speaking of these events, he writes, 

" The first question, whether there should be a king, met with no opposi- 
tion, and it was readily agreed that the government of France should be mo- 
narchical and hereditary. 

" Shall the king have a negative on the laws? Shall that negative be ab- 
solute, or suspensive only ? Shall there be two chambers of legislation, or 
one only ? If two, shall one of them be hereditary, or for life, or for a fixed 
term ; and named by the king or elected by the people ? 

" These questions found strong differences of opinion, and produced re- 
pulsive combinations among the patriots. The aristocracy was cemented 
by a common principle of preserving the ancient regime, or whatever should 
be nearest to it. Making this their polar star, they moved in phalanx, gave 
preponderance on every question to the minorities of the patriots, and al- 
ways to those who advocated the least change. The features of the new 
constitution were thus assuming a fearful aspect, and great alarm was pro- 
duced among the honest patriots by these dissensions in their ranks. 

" In this uneasy state of things I received one day a note from the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, informing me that he should bring a party of six or 
eight friends to ask a dinner of me the next day. I assured him of their 
welcome. When they arrived, they were La Fayette himself, Dupont, Bar- 
nave, Alexander Lameth, Blacon, Mounier, Maubourg, and Dagout These 
were leading patriots of honest but differing opinions, sensible of the neces- 
sity of effecting a coalition by mutual sacrifices ; knowing each other, and 
not afraid therefore to unbosom themselves mutually. This last was a ma- 
terial principle in the selection. With this view the marquis had invited 
the conference, and had fixed the time and place, inadvertently as to the 
embarrassment under which he might place me. 

" The cloth being removed and wine set on the table, after the American 
manner, the marquis introduced the objects of the conference by summarily 
reminding them of the state of things in the Assembly, the course which the 
principles of the Constitution were taking, and the inevitable result, unless 
checked by more concord among the patriots themselves. He observed that 
though he also had his opinion, he was ready to sacrifice it to that of his 
brethren of the same cause; but that a common opinion must now be form- 
• M. Babaud de St Eticnoc, vol. i-t 89. t Alisoq. 
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ed, or tlie iiriatocracy would carry every thing, aiid that, whatever they 
should now agree ou, he, at the head of the national tbrce, would maintain. 

" The discussioiia began at the hour of four, and were continued till ten 
o'clock iu the evening, during which time I waa a silent witness to a cool- 
ness and candor of argument unusual in the uonliicta of political opinion ; to 
a logical reasoning and chaste eloquence disfigured by no gaudy tinse! of 
rhetoric or declamation, and truly worthy of being placed in parallel with 
the finest dialogues of antiquity, ns handed to us by Plato, by Xenophon, and 
"Cicero. The result was that the king should have a suspensive veto on the 
laws, that the Legislature should be composed of a single body only, and 
that to be chosen by the people. This concordat decided the fate of the 
Constitution. The patriots all rallied to the principles thus settled, carried 
every question agreeably to them, and reduced the aristocracy to insignifi- 
cance and impotence."* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY CARRIED TO PARIS. 

Wuning Popularity of La Fayelte. — The King conteraiilntes Flif;hl. — Letter of Admirftl d'Estaiog. 
^Tlic! Plandura Ronimcnt called to Versailles. — Fete in the Ball-room at Versailles. — Inaur- 
rectioQ of the Women ; (heir March to Versailles. — Horrun of the Night of October Sth. — The 
Ifcijol Fnmily conveyed lo Paris. 

The press now began to assail Bailly and La Fayette as in league with 
the aristocrats. The Assembly at the Palais Royal was becoming para- 
mount, a terrific power, threatening ruin to all who should advocate meas- 
ures of moderation. The most violent harangues roused the populace, and 
it was evident that they could be easily turned by their leaders into any 
path of destruction. Threatening letters flooded the National Assembly, 
and one of great ferocity was signed by St. Hnrnge. Though he declared 
it a forgery, he was arrested and imprisoned. The municipal authority also 
forbade farther meetings in the Palais Royal, and La Fayette, with the Na- 
tional Guard, dispersed the gatherings. 

The king now seriously contemplated flight, that, at a safe distance from 
Paris and surrounded by chosen troops, he might dictate terms to his peo- 
ple, or, if tbey refused, prepare, by the aid of foreign arms, for war. About 
one hundred and eighty miles northeast of Paris, on the frontiers of France, 
was the city of Metz. The city contained about fifty thousand inhabitants, 

• Moanicr, who wm strongly in favor of (wo chambers and an ahBoIule vt'lo, in hi* Rr/iorl lo 
kU Cbmlilaentt, writes, in reference lo some private and frienilly conferences held at this time : 

"These conferenceH, twice renewed, were unsacccssful. They were recommenced at ihohuuBO 
of an American known for his abilities and hia virtues, who had both the exiierience and the 
theory of iho institutions proper for mainlaining liberty. He gave an opinion in favor i f my 
principles." 

This American was nnqueationably Thotnos Jofrpn.on. He saw the peril with which ihe Rev. 
olalion was menaced, and that freedom needed as strone a (^lard ogoinat the blind impnlseH of 
the popaloce as aicainsc the encroaehmonis of the court. Two homes miRhl perhap have checked 
the roah to ruin, but could hardly have averted the disaster. For ages the nohlea bad been 
" sowing the wind." It Was the decree of Go<l that ihey ibould " reap ihe whirlwind." '' Ue 
Tiatteth the ioiquittes of the faiben upon the children." 
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and ita fortiflcatdoiis, constructed by Vauban, were of the most extensive and 
formidable kind. The Marquis de Bouille, one of the most devoted serv- 
ants of the king, and subsequently one of the most active agents in urging 
the foreign powers to march against France, commanded, in garrison there, 
thirty thousand picked troops, resolute Royalists, and who had been taught 
to regard the popular movement with contempt. 

The plan was well matured for the king to escape to Mctz. There he was 
to be joined by the court, the nobles with all their retainer.^, the ancient par- 
liaments of the provinces, all composed -of the aristocratic class, and by all 
the soldiers whom the Royalist oflScers could induce to follow them to that 
rendezvous. Then, by the employment of all the energies of fire and blood, 
France was to be brought back into subjection to the old regime. 

La Fayette knew of this plan, and yet he did not dare to divulge it to the 
people, for he knew that it would provoke a fierce and terrible outbreak. 
He saw the peril in which the royal family was involved, and he washed for 
their protection. He saw the doom with which the liberties of France were 
menaced, and the liberty for which he was struggling was dearer to him 
than life. If the king had been either a merciless despot or a reliable friend 
of liberty, then would La Fayette's path of duty have been plain. But the 
. king was an amiable, kindly -intentioned, weak-minded, vacillating man, quite 
the tool of the inexorable court. 

It is difficult to conceive of a situation more embarrassing than that in 
which La Fayette was now placed. He was at the head of the National 
Ghiard and was informed of all the plots of the court. He wished to be 
faithful to his sovereign, and wished also to be true to his country. With- 
out the connivance, or at least secret assent of La Fayette, it was hardly pos- 
sible for the king to escape. 

The old admiral D'Estaing was commander of the National Guard at 
Versailles. He was a man of noble birth, of magnanimous character, and, 
though with true patriotism he espoused the popular cause, he was, like La 
Fayette, in favor of a monarchy, and was sincerely friendly to the king. 
On the 13th of September he dined with La Fayette at Paris. Here the 
marquis unfolded to the amazed admiral the terrible secret in all its details ; 
that the Baron Breteuil, one of the most implacable enemies of the Revolu- 
tion, was arranging with the Austrian embassador for the co-operation of 
Austria ; that eighteen regiments had already taken the oath of fidelity to 
the court ; that the Royalists, in large numbers, were already congregating 
at Metz ; that the nobles and the clergy had combined in raising funds, so 
that fifteen hundred thousand francs ($300,000) a month were secured ; that 
measures were already adopted to besiege Paris, cut off all supplies, and 
starve the city into subjection ; and that more than sixty thousand of the 
clergy and nobility wore pledged to rally around the king. 

D'Estaing was appalled by the tidings. He knew that if the populace 
were informed of the conspiracy it would rouse them to phrensy, that no 
earthly power could protect the royal family from their fury, and that in- 
stantly the fiercest civil war would blaze from the Rhine to the Pyreneea 
Aware of the imbecility of the king, and that the queen was the author of 
every vigorous measure, he immediately addressed a very earnest letter to 
her. He wrote as follows in a letter long, earnest, and imploring: 
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" It is necessary — my duly anil my loyalty require it — that I should ky at 
the I'eet of tlte queen the account of the viail which 1 have paid to Paris, i 
iim praised for sleeping soundly the night before an assault or a naval en- 
gagement. I venture to assert that I aui not timoroua in civil niattfirs, but 
I must confess to your majesty that I did not close my eyes all night 

" I was told — aiitl, gracious heaven 1 what would be Uie consequence if 
this were circulated among the peojjle — I was told that the king was to Ix; 
<!arried off to Melz. La Fayette told me so in a whisper at dinner, I trem- 
bled iest a single domestic should overhear him. I observed to hun that a 
word from his lips might become the signal of death. I implore your maj- 
esty to grant me an audience some day this week."* 

Such a secret could not long be kept. It soon began to be openly spoken 
of in the streets as a suspicion, a rumor. Under pretense of protecting the 
National Assembly from any violence by the mob from Paris, the king called 
a regiment to Versailles from Flanders. This was a regiment in whose offi- 
cers and soldiers he could rely, and which was to aid him in bis flight. The 
troops marched into the city with an imposing array of artillery and infant- 
ry, exciting increasing suspicion, and were assembled ns a guard around the 
p^ace. 

It was on the 23d of September that this Flanders regiment entered Ver- 
sailles, and were stationed around the regal chateau, thus doubling the body- 
guard of the king. It was also observed that a very unusual number of offi- 
cers crowded the streets of Versailles, estimated at from a thousand to twelve 
iiundred-t A dinner was given to these officera on the 1st of October, in 
llie ball of the Opera at the palace. No expense was spared to add splendor 
to xhefile, to which all were invited who could probably be led to co-operate 
with tho court. Wine flowed freely, and, deep in the hours of the night, 
when all heads were delirious, the king and queen, with the young dauphin, 
entered the banque ting-hall. They were received with almost phrensied ac- 
claim. The boxes of the Opera were thronged with ladies of the court, add- 
ing to the enthusiasm. The king, the queen, the dauphin, were toasted with 
delirious shouts. When some one proposed " the nation," the toast was 
acomfiiliy rejected. As the royal family made the tour of the tables, the 
band struck up the air, " Richard, my king, the world is all forsaking 
thee." The officers leaped upon the chairs and the tables, drew their swords, 
and vowed eternal fidelity to the king. And now ensued a scene which no 
language can describe. The officers clambered into the boxes, and received 
the cordial greetings of the ladies ; the revolutionary movement was cursed 
intensely ; the tricolored cockade, the badge of jMpular rights, was trampled 
under foot, and the white cockade, the emblem of Bourbon power, was ac- 
cepted in its stead from the hands of the ladi<'s. The next day there was 
another similar entertainment in the palace, to which a still larger number 
of guests were invited, and the convivialities were still more exciting and vi- 
olent. The courtiers, with that fatuity which ever marked their condact, 
were now so encouraged, that they began with insolent menaces to maaifeal 
their exultation. 

■ BronilloB : la Lcttre de M. d'Emainc i la Rpina (in Hijtoire Parlemcntaire, vol. iii., p. 84). 
f " to miniatro de la jmerre mulliplin Ics congiSs do Bemeatri', nfin d'aroir un corjio do toIod- 
tairos royani, «ompoe£ de donm cent cctnc olficicre." — VilSavmg. p. 34. 
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The tidings of these yetes spread rapidly througli Versailles and Paris, ex--l 
citing intense indignation. The court was feasting; the people starving^ 
Versailles waa filled with rejoicing; Paris with mourning. Despotii 
exulting in its anticipated triumph, while the nation was threa,tened with t! 
loss of its newly-acquired rights. The king had thus far delayed giving h 
assent to the Constitution. Disquietude pervaded the National Assembly, 1 
and confused murmurs filled the thoroughfares of Paris — terrible rumors of 1 
the approaching war, of the league with the German princes, of the increaa- j 
ing famine, and the threatened blockade of Paris. " "We must bring the kin^4 
to Paris," all said, " or the court will carry him off, and war will immediately T 
be commenced." 

The morning of the 5th of October dawned, dark, cold, and stormy. A i 

dismal rain flooded the streets. There were thousands in Paris that mom- ■ 

ing who had eaten nothing for thirty hours.* The women, in particular, of J 

* Mumieur, vul. i., p. 6G8. Histuira dc Deux Amis de la Libun^ I. iii. 
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the humbler class, were in an awful state of destilulion and misery. The 
populace of Paris were actually starving. An Hiergf;tic woman, half deliri- 
ous with woe, seized a drum, and strode through the streets beating it vio- 
lently, occasionally shrieking, " Bread I bread l" She soon collected a crowd 
of women, which rapidly increased from a few hundivd to seven or eight 
thousand. The men gazed with wouder upon this strange apparition, auch 
aa earth had, perhaps, never seen before. Like a swellitig inundation the 
living flood rolled through the streets, aud soon the cry was beard, " To Ver- 
sailles I" Aa by a common instinct, the tumultuous mass rushed along by 
the side of the Tuileries and through the Elysian Fields toward Versailles. 
A few of the more fierce and brutal of the women had guna or pistols. 
Chancing to find a couple of cannon, they seized them, and also horses to 
drag the ponderous engines, upon which female furies placed themselves 
astride, singing revolutionary songs. 



La Fayette gazed appalled upon the strange phenomenon. The troops of 
the National Guard refused to arrest their course, declaring that they could 
not resist starving women, who were going to implore bread of their king. 
La Fayette was powerless. He had under arms that morning thirty-live 
thousand troops, cavalry, infantry, and artillery. He could only follow the 
women, to watch the opening of events. Behind these troops advancing in 
all the glittering panoply of war, followed a straggling mass of, no one can 
tell how many thousands of the populace of Paris, of all classes, charactei-s, 
conditions. The city seemed emptied of its inhabitants, aa the road to Ver- 
Vol. L— L 
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sailles, ten or twelve miles in length, was filled with the tumultuous multi- 
tude. No one, apparently, had any definite object, but each one was going 
to see what the others would do. 

Couriers were sent forward to warn the king and queen of the impending 
peril. The good-natured, silly king had gone to Meudon to amuse himself 
in chasing hares. Nothing can more conclusively show his utter incapacity 
to govern a great kingdom, than that he should have been so employed at 
such an hour. The king was sent for, and speedily returned to Versailles. 
Marie Antoinette had all the energy and heroism of her mother, Maria 
Theresa. When entreated immediately to secure her escape with her two 
children, she replied, 

"Nothing shall induce me to be separated from my husband. I know 
that they seek my life ; but I am the daughter of Maria Theresa, and have 
learned not to fear death." 

The king was entreated to escape, but he was fearful that his flight might 
embolden the Assembly to declare the throne vacant, and to place the crown 
upon the head of the Duke of Orleans, who had, with that object probably 
in view, vociferously espoused the popular cause. From the windows of 
Versailles the royal family soon descried the vast multitude plodding along 
through the mud and the rain as they approached Versailles. It is said 
that there were some men in the mob, disguised as women, who gave im- 
pulse and direction to the mass. A man by the name of Maillard, of gi- 
gantic stature, and possessed of wonderful tact, succeeded in obtaining the 
post of leader. In this alarming state of affairs, the king sent to the Assem- 
bly a partial acceptance of the Constitution. As the Assimibly were dis- 
cussing this question, the women arrived at the hall. Maillard entered, and 
the women crowded after him. Respectfull}^ but earnestly, on- behalf c>f 
the women, he represented the starving condition of Paris, and complained 
of the insult which the nation had received in the fete at the palace. 

It was now three o'clock in the afternoon. The rain was still falling. A 
dark, stormy night was at hand, and the streets of Versailles were filled 
with countless thousands of the most desperate men and women, utterly 
destitute of shelter. The Assembly, in alarm, requested their president, 
M. Mounier, to go to the palace and petition for fresh measures of relief. 
M. Mounier was compelled to allow twelve women to accompany him. The 
king received them kindly. "The women had adroitly selected, as the leader 
of their deputation, a very beautiful young flower-girl, but seventeen years 
of age, of remarkably graceful form and lovely features. The girl, over- 
come by her sensations, endeavored in vain to speak, and fainted. The 
king took her in his arms, embraced her as if she had been his child, and 
Was so paternal that he completely won the hearts of all the women. They 
left the palace with such enthusiastic accounts of the goodness of the king, 
that the Amazons on the outside accused them of having been bribed, and, 
in their rage, were ready to tear them in pieces. The poor flower-girl 
would have been hanged with garters to a lamp-post had not the soldiers 
rescued her. 

The king now summoned a council, which continued in session until ten 
o'clock. Still, by some unpardonable neglect, no measures were adopted to 
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provide for tlie wante of the famished mob. It wua nearly seven o'clock in 
the evening before La Fayette arrived with the National Guard.* The 
Boldiers of the guard, intelligent citizens, were only to be controlled by the 
personal injineiice of their general. Aut/ioi-tly is only established by time 
and consolitlated iTistitulions. La Fayette hastened to the palace to assure 
the royal family tliat every thing in his power should be done to secure 
their safety. The king, however, would not intrust the guard of the palace 
to La Fayette, as he thought he could place more reliance in the Flanders 
regiment-, the Swisa mercenaries, and hia own Life-Guard, than in the Na- 
tional Guard, who were all devoted to the popular cauae. 

In the confusion of those dreadful hours, all the entraneea to t!ie palace 
had not been defended. La Fayette, however, stationed an eff^-ctuid guani 
al all the outposts which had been assigned to him. Through all the hours 
of the night, until five o'clock in the morning, La Fayette was sleeplessly 
engaged sending out patrols and watching over the public peace. Then, 
finding all tranquil, he threw himself upon a sofa for rest, having been con- 
stantly and anxiously employed for the last twenty -four hours. Groups of 
shivering, famished people were gathered around large fires, which they had 
built in the streets, and in one place they were devouring the half-roasted 
flesh of a horse which they had killed. The queen, worn out with sleep- 
lessness, had retired to her chamber. The king had id-so gone to hia cham- 
ber, which was connected with that of the queen by a hall, through which 
they could mutually pass. Two soldiers guarded the door of the queen's 
chamber. Some of the mob, prowling around the palace, found a gate un- 
guarded, and, entering the palace without any obstruction, ascended the 
stairs, and, pressing blindly on, came to the door of the queen's apartment. 
The Bojdiers heroically resisted them, and shouted to others to save the 
queen. She heard the crj', and, springing from her bed, rushed in her 
night-clothes to the king's room. The brigands pushed resolutely forward, 
and found the royal bed forsaken. A number of the Life-Guards hastened 
to the spot, and arrested their farther progress; and the soldiers of La Fay- 
ette, who bad been stationed at a little distance, hearing the tumult, hastened 
to their aid. ' 

The noise roused the mob, and a conflict immediately ensued between 
the soldiers and the phrenaied multitude. La Fayette, who had not yet fallen 
asleep, sprung from his couch, and, hastening to the palace, found several 
of the king's troops on the point of being slaughtered. One of the brigands 
aimed a musket at La Fayette, but the mob seized him and dashed out his 
brains upon the pavement. The Lifc-Guards and the Grenadiers of La Fay- 
ette sooa cleared the palace ; and the whole court acknowledged that they 
were indebted to La Fayette for their lives. Madame Adelaide, the queen's 
aunt, threw her arms around him, exclaimhig " General, you have saved U3,"f 
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" M. de la FnjFtle has brrn fo cHlnmniBtcd, and his character U nevprthtlcNi «o pure, ik> 
nt. thM it is riiiht tn dernte st Ii'bei nnc aace to liim. His nniilact durinR ihc iirrh nod 
sixth (if Oi'Iaher was that of ronlinual Kplf-ilpvolinti, and }'pi it has bwii rppri'sentcd as rriminal 
by men who owed thciT livps u> it. The spirit of paHv, faelioB the liuncr of nllowinir any vlr- 
tnes lo a CnnHTilutitiniiliat, deniud the sprrirtti of La Fnyetle, and then commenced tbat tont; se- 
ries of cBluriiiitij (o wliich ho has ever hiiice Ix'cn pxposed."' — Thiin. vul. i., p. 108, 
L 
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The morning of the 6th was now dawning, aud the whole multitude 
swarming around the palace, demanded as with one voice that the king 
should go to Paris. A council was held, and it was decided by the court 
that the king should comply. Slip.'i of paper announcing the decision were 
thrown to the people from the windows. Loud shouts now rose of "Long 
lire the King !" But threatening voices were raised against the queen, wto 
was hated as an Austrian, and as one who was endeavoring to bring the ar- 
mies of Austria to crush liberty in France. 

" Madame," said La Fayette to the queen, " the king goes to Paris ; what 
will you do?" 

" Accompany the king," was the queen's undaunted reply. 

" Come with mc, then," rejoined the general. 

He led the queen upon a balcony, from whence she looked out upon the 
multitude, agitated like the ocean in a storm. All eyes were sjwedUy fixed 
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upon her as she stood bj the side of La Fayette, and held by the hand her 
little son, the dauphin. The murmure of the crowd were immediately suc- 
ceeded by expressions of admiration. La Fayette took her haod, and, rais- 
ing it to his lips, respectfully kissed it. An almost universal shout of " Long 
live the Queen I" was the response of the multitude to this graeeful and well- 
timed act. The queen then stepped back into the room, and said to La 
' Fayette, " My guards, can you not do something for them ?" " Give me 
one," said La Fayette, and, leading the soldier to the balcony, he presented 
him to the people, and handed him the tri-colored cockade. The guard 
kissed it, and placed it on his hat. The people were satisfied, reconciled, 
and cheered with hearty plaudits. Many of the garde du corps had been 
taken prisoners, and they all woold have been murdered by the mob but 
for the vigorous efforts of La Fayette to rescue them from their hands. 

The Assembly, being apprised of the king's intention to go to Paris, 
pnflsed a resolution that the Assembly was inseparable from the person of 





It was one o'clock when tlii~ <;iirriagea containing the royal family left Vcr- 
s.f The whole mob of Paris, men and women, a tumultuous, clamoi^ 
OU9 multitude, went in advance. Following immediately the carriages of 
the court came the hundred deputies, also in coaches. Then came the Na- 
tional Guard. Carte laden with com and flour, escorted by Grenadiers, fol- 

• Thiers, Tol.i., p.m. 

t " I Haw her mHJeMy in hsr cabinet ftn inBtsnl berore her depBrtnrc for Paris. She could 
tcTce]j spoak. Tenm poured doivn her face, to whirh all the blond in hpr bod^ Boemed to have 
raaunted. i^ho did inc the Tavor to embrace me, nnrl ^ave her hand (o M. Campan lo kiu, i»j- 
ItlK lo Da, "Come immediately to take up your ^Jode in Paris. Wo are nflerly lost; dragged 
probably to death. Captive kings arc always vory tipar it," — ifadamt Campan, rol. ii., p. 84. 
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lowed the immense train. None were so malignant and merciless as the 
degraded women who composed so large a part of this throng. " We shall 
now," they exclaimed, " have bread, for we have with U3 the baker, the ba- 
ker's wife, and the baker's boy," 

It required seven hours for this unwieldy mass to urge its slow progress 
to Paris. The king was' conducted to the Hottl de Villc, where he was re- 
ceived by M. Bailly, the mayor. The royal family descended from their 
ciiiTiages by torch-light, and entered the great hall, where they were received 
with acclamations. After the ceremony of reception by the municipality 
of Paris was over, the king and his family were conducted to the Tuileries. 
TLe vast palace had not been the residence of the royal family for a hund- 
red years, and its spacious and poorly-furnished apartments presented but 
a eheerlesa aspect. The National Guard were stationed around the palace, 
and thus La Fayette was made responsible for the safe-keeping of tbc per- 
son of the king. Thus terminated the eventful days of the 5th and 6th of 
October, 1789- The king was now virtually a prisoner, and the nobles could 
no longer avail themselves of his name in enforcing, by the aid of foreign 
armies, despotism upon France. 
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The royal family was now in Paris. The poor were, however, still per- 
ishing of famine. The night of the 6th of October passed without disturb- 
ance. It was dark even to blackness, and torrents of rain deluged the 
streets. Early in the morning of the 7th a vast multitude thronged the 
garden of the Tuileries, eager to catch a glimpse of the king. They all 
seemed animated by the kindest feeliugs toward their sovereign. The king, 
in response to reiterated calls, showed himst^lf upon the balcony, and was re- 
ceived with universal acclamations. All the members of the royal family 
appeared to share in this popularity. Madame Elizabeth, sister of the king, 
a princess of rare loveliness both of person and character, caused her win- 
dow to be opened, and sat partaking of refreshments in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. Men, women, and children, a vast multitude, gathered 
around the window, and words of kindness, love, and joy were on all lips. 

" We have now our king restored to us," they said. " He is taken away 
from his bad advisers, and will now be, as he haa always wished to be, our 
good father." 

This generous, confiding spirit had taken such full possession of the pub- 
lic mind — the people, notwithstanding the intolerable wrongs they had en- 
dured for BO many ages, were so ready to forgive — that not a word of dis- 
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reapect was uttered, even u> the Ibreigd body-guard ol the king or to the 
haugbtj lords and ariHtocrutiu ladies whu hud uu-ompanied the court to 
Paris. The people even cheered these iiubles, agaiust whom they hud been 
80 long cwutending, and atldn'ss^d thetn in worda ul kiidnesb* 




The nobles were, however, so alarmed by this triumph of the people that 
emigration received a new impulse. One hundred and 6fty of the Royalist 
deputies of the National Assembly immediately obtained passports and left 
the kingdom. Some of the nobles repaired to Turin. The Comte d'Artois 
(Charles X.) took up his re.«idence with his father-in-law, the King of Sar- 
dinia. The emigrants, thns scattered through all the courts of Knrope, were 
busy in endeavors to rally the aristocratic courts to crush jxjpular liberty in 
France. The emigration throughout the coimtry was so extensive that six- 
ty thousand, it was said, went to Switzerland alone. 

The king, on the contrary, appeared pleased with ihe affertion of his peo- 
ple. He walked, without guards, through the crowds which thronged the 
Elysian Fields, and was every where treated with respect. On the 9th of 
October, three days after his arrival in the city, he sent a letter to the As- 
• For OTerwhelminB cWdence lh»t surh wm the otmte of the public mind, nee Wpb*r, foL i., 
p. SSTi Beanlicn, vol. ii., p. 208; Amii da U Liberty, toI. it., p. 2-6; Mich«1«t, toI. i., p. SS4. 
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sembly at Versailles, informing that body that the testimonials of afTection 
and fidelity which he had received from the city of Paris bat! determined him 
to fix his ordinary residence there.* He accordingly invited the Assembly 
to transfer its sitting to Paris. Incredible as it oiay secni, the imbecile king 
sent for his smith tools, put up his forge, and amused himself" witli file and 
hammer tinkering at locks-f 

The Archbishop of Paris had fled with the emigrants. On the 19th of Oc- 
tober the National Assembly left Versailles and held its first sitting in Paris, 
ill a room of the archbishop's palace, from which I'oom it soon removed to the 
ridiiig-hall of the Tuileries, a much more commodious apartment which bad 
been prepared for its accommodation.:|: As the great object of the Assem- 
bly was now to reorganize the government upon the basis of a free consti- 
tution, it dropped the name of National Assembly on leaving Versailles, and 
a&sumed in Paris the name of Constituent Assembly. Thus the same body 
in the course of five months was called by three different names. It was 
first the §lates-Greneral, from the period of its meeting on the 5th of May 
until the union of the three orders on the 27th of June. It was then the 
Niilioiial Assembly until its removal from Versailles to Paris, on the 19th of 
October. It then took tlie name of the Constituent Assembly, and continued 
in existence for nearly two years, until the SOlh of September, 1791, when it 
expired, and a new body, the Legislative Assembly, commenced its session. 
The Hlorm of revolution for a time seemed to lull, and there were hut few 
acts of violemse. The people of Paris were Ktill in a state of fearful suffer- 
ing from funiine, and on the 21at of October a few half-stjirved wretches 
seized a baker named Francois, whom they accused of holding back his 
bread, and in a moment of phrensy, before the police could interfere, strung 
him up at a lamp-post, and then cut off his head. 

The deed was denounced by even the most violent of the revolutionists, 
and ttie Assembly took advantage of the feeling which the outrage excited 
lo pass a martial law against tumultuous assemblies of the people. This 
law, which was almost a repetition of llie English riot net, was assailed by 
many of the journals as a gross infringement of the righte of the people. 
Robespierre in the Assembly and Marat in his wide-spread journal were 
conspicuous in denouncing it. 

The atrocious murder of Francois, who was a generous and a oharitable 
man, and entirely innocent of the crime of which be was accused, produced 
a profound impression. It was indicative of the rapid and fearful rise of 
mob violence. The king and queen sent to his young widow a letter of 
condolence, with a gift in money amounting to about twenty-flve hundred 
dollars. The city government of Paris sent a committee of its members to 
visit and console her. La Fayetl*, mortified and indignant at the outrage, 
scoured the faulxmrgs in search of the miscreants who perpetrated the deed. 
Two of the ringleaders were arrested and handud over to immediate trial. 
• Weber, nn F7t'-wi(nesi of ihc kinRV recoplion in Pnrin, thonj;h h lenlmin RoTaliirt, teiliflM 
that the reoepijon wns moul bind and nffertionnle on the p«rt nf ihe mafses of Ihe people. Seo 
Wcbor, vol ii,, p. aaa. See nlsn Arlhiir Yonnc. vol. i., j.. 2(U-2m. 
t Le ChBleau de* Tuilerie^ psr Roiuwl, in HIbI. Pari., vol. iv., p. I9S. 

I That hall bu nines be«n dcRirojed. Ii atood upon the place now occupied bj the hooiea 
No. 36 and SB Bae de Biroli. 
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? condemned to death, and the next morning were hanged in the 



flamo Place de Gr^ve which had been the scene of the outrage. This was the 
only murder, perpetrated by a Pariaian mob, during the Revolution, whiuh 
the law was aiifficiently powerful to punish.* 
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In other )mrta of the kingdom there were occiiaional iicta oi' violence. 
Bread was so enormously dear that the corn-dealers were accused of hoard- 
ing up immense stores for the sake of speculation. The ignorant mob in 
some instances seriously maltreated those suspected of this crime. The in- 
nocent were thus often punished, for the violence of the mob is as likely to 
fall upon the innocent as upon the guilty. 

Many of the moat intelligent friends of reform began now to fear that the 
nation was going "too fast and too far," The scenes of the oth of October, 
and the omnipotence of the mob as evinced on that day, bad inspired fearful 
apprehensions for the future. Even La Fayetti:- felt that the salvation of the 
eause of liberty depended upon strengthening the power of the king. He 
induced the kinR to send the Duke of Orleans from Paris, and when the duke 
wished to retuni he sent Inm word that, the day after fiis return, he would 
have to fight a duel with him. 

Mirabeau united with La Fayette in these endeavors to stop the nation in 

• Even ihe most zpbIoU! nf the revolution nn' joumnl* ilonounceil with anmeasiired severity 
the marder of Francois. Looslaiot ejtclainied, " Des Franvnis ! des FraD^ais ! nnn, non da tela 
moMircB n'nppHnionnenl b aurun pays ; le crime est lent element, le pbet leur paiiie." 
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its headlong nisb, and to secure constitutional liberty by giving strength to 
the monarchical arm. They were both of the opinion thai Franiie, surround- 
ed by powerful and jealous monarchies, and with millions of peasants unac- 
customed to self-government, who could neither read nor write, and who 
were almost as uninstrucled as the sheep they tended, needed a throne found- 
ed upon a free constitution.* Even in the Assembly Mirabeau ventured to 
urge ihal it was necessary io reslort strengih to the executive power.^ But the 
court hated both La Fuyetle and Mirabeau, and were opposed to any dimi- 
nution of their own exclusive privileges. They would accept of no compro- 
mise, and all the efforts of the moderate party were unavailing. 

Gloomy winter now commenced, and there was no money, no labor, no 
bread. The aristocratic party all over the realm were packing their trunks, 
and sending before ihem across the frontiers whatever funds they could col- 
lect. They wished to render France as weak and miserable as possible, that 
the people might be more easily again subjugated to the feudal yoke by the 
armies of foreign despots. Hence there was a frightful increase of beggary. 
In Paris alone there were two hundred thousand. It is one of the greatest 
of marvels that such a mass of men, literally starving, could have remained 
so quiet. The resources of the kingdom were exhausted during the winter 




in feeding, in all the towns of France, paupers amounting to millions. AH 
eyes were now directed to the National Assembly for measures of relief 
The wealth of the clergy was enormous. Almsgiving, which has filled 

' On ihe l.'jth of March, M. de Lamarek look lu Mirabeau tha ovprlnren of !he cnnrt.but foand 
him Ycrj cool. Whi'ti ]im»9Pd by Lainiirck. he said that the throne roiild only be restoied hj 
Mtabliihinn it Upon a hartig of liberty : ihai, if the roiiri wnniuU anv thine sis'", he would oppose 
inwead of semnd it."~MlcAdel, p. '828. 

f In atloatation of the corrpMneas of those remarka, see the iitwenient« of Mirabeau, La Fay- 
Cite, and Alcxandor Jo Liimpih. 
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Europe with beggary, has ever been represented by the Catholic Church as 
the first act of piety. During long ages of superstition, the dying had been 
induced, as an atonement for godless lives, to bequeath their possessions to 
the Church, to be dispensed in charity to the people. Thus many a wealthy 
sinner had obtained absolution, and thus the ecclesiastics held endowments 
which comprised one fifth of the lands of the kingdom, and were estimated 
at four thousand millions of francs ($800,000,000).* 

Notwithstanding this immense opulence of the Church, neariy all the par- 
ish pastors, the hard and faithful workers for Christianity — and there were 
many such, men of true lives and of unfeigned religion — were in the extreme 
of poverty. The bishops were all iiobles, lor even Louis XVI. would elect no 
other. These bishops were often the most dissolute and voluptuous of men, 
and reveled in incomes of a million of francs ($250,000) a year. The work- 
ing clergy, on the contrary, who were from the people, seldom received more 
than two hundred francs ($40) a year. They were so poor as to be quite de- 
pendent upon their parishioners for charity .f 

The Assembly assumed that these treasures had been intrusted to the 
Church for the benefit of the people ; that the luxurious ecclesiastics, by un- 
faithfulness to their trust, had forfeited the right of farther dispensing the 
charity. After a very fierce strife, a motion was made by Mirabeau, that 
the possessions of the Church were at the disposal of the state. Many of the 
lower clergy voted for the resolution, and it was adopted by a majority of 
568 against 346. Forty deputies refused to vote. This measure placed at 
once immense resources in the hands of the Assembly, and necessarily exas- 
perated tenfold the privileged classes, and rolled a wave of alarm over the 
whole wide-spread domain of the Pope. It was the signal for Catholic Eu- 
rope to rise in arms against the Revolution. As it was impossible, under the 
pressure of the times, to force the sale of the enormous property of the Church 
without an immense sacrifice, bonds were issued, called assignats, assigned or 
secured on this church property. 

Thus was the haughty Gallican Church deprived of its ill-gotten and worse 
used wealth. The dignitaries of this Church had ever been the most invet- 
erate foes of popular elevation. Treasure which had been wrested from the 
poor and extorted from the dying, as a gift to God for the promotion of 
human virtue, they were using to forge chains for the people, and were 
squandering in shameless profligacy. 

Nearly all the nobles were infidels, disciples of Voltaire. For years, while 
njveling in wine and debauchery, they had held up religion to contempt. 
But they now suddenly became very devout, espoused the cause of their 
boon companions, the bishops, and remonstrated against laying unholy hands 
upon the treasury of the Lord. All over Europe the two most formidable 
forces, secular and religious aristocracy, were now combined against popular 

♦ Michclef, vol. i., p. 290. 

t In the army there was the same inequality. Acrordinp to the bndppt for war in 1 784, the 
officers received fortv-six millions of francs, and the whole bodv of soldiers but fortv-four. "It 
is true/* says Michelet, ** that, under Louis XVI., another pay was added, settled with the cudgel. 
This was to imitate the famous discipline of Prussia, and was supposed to contain the whole se- 
cret of the victories of Frederick the Great : man driven like a machine, and paniBhed like a 
child." The soldiers under the Empire knew how to appreciate the change. 
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reform. It was this principle which led the Protestant English noble and 
the papa] Austrian bishop to make common cause against the regeneration 
of France. 

There were some French nobles and French bishops who recognized, 
whatever may have been their motives, the rights of the people, and es- 
poused their side. Talleyrand, the Bishop of Autuu, introduced the meafl- 
uic, and Mirabeau supported it with all the energy of his eloquence. 

The degradation of the people is the condemnation of the papal Church. 
For many centuriea the office of elevating the people had devolved upon 
the clerg)'. Instead of instructing their congregations, the forms of worship 
had been converted into a senseless pantomime ; the prayers were offered in 
an unknown tongue ; the word of God was excluded from their sight. The 
rich became infidels and atheists, and by robbing the poor luxuriated in 
profligacy. The poor became brutalized and savage, and were held under 
restraint only by the terrors of a soul-hardening superstition. 

There is no hope of peace for the world but in that doctrine of Christ 
which promotes the brotherhood of man. Where this fraternity is recog- 
nized and its sympathies circulate, there is peace. The aristocratic Church 
in France had been the tool of the court in degrading and enslaving the peo- 
ple. The awful day of retribution was but the inevitable progress of the 
divine law. Man, crushed and trampled upon by his brother man, may en- 
dure it for an age, for a century, but the time will come when he will en- 
dure it no longer, and the ferocity of his rising will be proportionate to the 
depth and the gloom of the dungeon in which he has been immured.* The 
progress ofihe world is toward justice, equality, and nature. If that progress 
be not peaceful it will be violent and bloody. The vital energies of the soul 
of man can not forever be repressed. 

France had for some time been divided into thirteen large provinces, in- 
corporated at different periods and possessing different inimunitiea and a di- 
versity of customs and laws. The Assembly broke down all these old bar- 
riers that a character of unity might be given to the nation. The kingdom 
was divided into eighty-three departments, each department being about 
fifty-four miles square. These departments were divided into districts, and 
the diatricta into communes. This division somewhat resembled that of the 
United States, into states, counties, and towns. 

The right of suffrage was extended to all male citizens twenty-five years 
of age, who had resided in the electoral district one year, who had paid a 
direct tax amounting to the value of three days' labor, about sixty cents, 
who were not in the condition of servants, and who were enrolled in the 
National Guard. These were called active citizens. The rest of the popu- 
lation were deemed passive citizens. To be eligible to office either as a mag- 
istrate or a representative, it was required that one should pay a direct tax 
of about ten dollars, and also be a landholder. The aiistocrats considered 



• "ETcry body wai acquainted with iha morals of the prelates and the iFsnorance of ihe liife- 
ir dergy. The curalea powesBed M>me virtueH biil no information. WhereTer they ruled thrj 
iTB an obslacle to efery improvement of the people, and cawed them to refroKrade. To quote 
It oQo example, Poitoo, tivilLzed in the sixteenth ccBlurr, became barbarons under their inf n- 
Lce; they were prc!].urini! f..r lis till? I'ivil v,ar ut Ve»dik:"—Mkhtct, p. 322. 
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this extension of the right of suffrage as awfully radical and democratic. 
On the other hand the democracy, from its lower depths, exclaimed with the 
utmost vehemence and indignation against the restriction of the right of suf- 
frage and of oflBce to tax-pa3'ei's and property-holders. 

" There is but one united voice," cried Camille Desmoulins, " in the city 
and in the country, against this ten -dollar decree (fe decret du marc d^ argent). 
It is constituting in France an aristocratic government, and it is the most 
signal victory which the aristocrats have yet gained in the Assembly. To 
demonstrate the absurdity of the decree it is necess<'irv but to mention that 
Rousseau, Comeille, Mably, under it could not have been eligible. As for 
you, ye despicable priests, ye lying cheating knaves, do you sec that you 
make even your God ineligible?* Jesus Christ, whom you recognize as di- 
vine, you thrust out into the ranks of the mob. And do you wish that I 
should respect you, ye priests of an ignominious God {dun Dieu proktaire)^ 
who is not even an active citizen ? Respect that poverty which Jesus Christ 
has ennobled."t 

Such fierce appeals produced a profound and exasperating impression upon 
the army of two hundred thousand beggars in Paris and upon the millions 
utterly impoverished in Frana>. " We have overthrown the aristocracy of 
birth," the orators of the populace exclaimed, " only to introduce the still 
more hateful aristocracy of the purse." The working clergy, who were 
among the foremost in favor of reform, were almost to a man efficient mem- 
bers of the moderate party, and cordially co-operated with La Fayette in the 
endeavor to prevent liberty from being whelmed in law^lessness. The cler- 
gy had great influence, and hence the venom of the popular speakers and 
writers was perse veringly directed against them.:}: 

The Assembly then abolished the oppressive duty upon salt.§ The old 
parliaments of the old provinces, as corrupt bodies as have perhaps ever ex- 
isted, and the subservient instruments of aristocratic oppression, were sup- 
pressed, and new courts of a popular character substituted in their place. 
All trials were ordered to be public ; no punishment, on accusation for crime, 
could be inflicted unless by a vote of two thirds of the court. The penalty 
of death required a vote of four fifths. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was blotted out, and thus some thousands of Protestants who had 

* Some curioii8 facts were elicited during tlie progress of tliis discussion respecting the mnnncr 
in which a portion of the vast revenues of the Church had been obtained. The clergy of Condom 
promised the simple, kind-hearted peasants, in consideration for a large quantity of grain, that 
they would every year conduct two hundred and fifty souls from purgatory directly to Paradise. 
In some places a regiilar tarit!* of prices had been established for the pardon of crinu^s. Absolu- 
tion for incest could be j>urchased for one dollar, arson required one dollar and a quarter, parri- 
cide one dollar, and absolution could Im^ obtained for all sins united for about sixteen dollars. 
These prices seem very moderate. But it must Ikj remembered that the p<»asants were excessiveiy 
poor, and could not, even to escajKJ from purgatory, pay large sums, — lllliaum^y p. 52. 

t Histoire des Montagnards, par Alphonse E-ciniros, p. 25. 

X In the Faubourg St. Antoine, which (Contained a popidation of thirty thousand, it is said 
that there were but two hundred (uiive citizens. Marat, in his addresses to the ** unfortunate 
citizens of the faubourgs," urged them to vote, notwithstanding the decree of the Assembly. 
** No power under the sun," said he, **can deprive you of ihe right of suffrage, which is inhe- 
rent in society itself." 

$ The price of salt immediately fell from fourteen sous a pound to less than one sou. — V'il- 
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ioiig been baiiisiicd from France were permilted to return anil to enjoy all 
their politiKi! riglita. It was decreed that all citizens, of whatever condition, 
should be subject to the same laws and judged by the same tribunals. Those 
accused of crime were to be tried by jury, but not till a court bad previous- 
ly determined that the eviiience against them was sufficiently strong to war- 
rant their arrest. It is remarkable that both Robespierre and Marat were 
most earnest in their endeavors to abrogate the death-penalty. During this 
discussion Dr. Guillotin urged the adoption, in capital punishment, of a new 
machine which he had invented. 

" With my machine," said the doctor, " 1 can clip off your head in the 
twinkling of an eye without your feeling it." 

These words, most earnestly uttered, caused a general burst of laughter in 
the Assembly. But a few months passed ere many of those deputies were 
bound to the plank and experienced the efficiency of the keen biatle. The 
introduction of the guillotine was intended as a measure of humanity. The 
unfortunate mau doomed to death was thus to be saved from needless suf- 
fering.* 

The measures adopted by the Constituent Assembly seem to republican 
eyes just and moderate. Experience, it is true, has proved that it is safer to 
have two bouses of legislation, a senate and a lower house, than one, but the 
subsequent decrees passed by this one house were manifestly dictated, not by 
passion, but by patriotism and a sense of right.f 

The clergy now made immense eil'orte to rouse the peasantry all over the 
kingdom to oppose the Revolution. Religious fiinaticiam exhausted all its 
energies. The parliaments also of the old provinces, composed exclusively 
of the nobles, roused themselves anew and were vehement in remonstrances 
and protests. They became active agents in organizing opposition, in ma- 
ligning the action of the Assembly, and in inciting the credulous multitude to 
violence. The Assembly punished the parliaments by abolishing them all. 

The court bitterly accused the Assembly of a usurpation of power, which 
called from Mirabeau a reply which electrified France. 

" You ask," he said, " how, from being deputies, we have made ourselves 
a convention. I will tell you. The day when, finding our assembly-room 
shut, bristling and defiled with bayonets, we hastened to the first place that 
could contain us, and swore that we would perish rather than abandon the 
interests of the people — on that day, if we were not a convention, we became 
one. Let them now go and hunt out of the useless nomenclature of civilians 
the definition of the words National Convention I Gentlemen, you all know 
the conduct of that Roman who, to save his country from a great conspiracy, 
had been obliged to outstep the jxjwers conferred upon him by the laws. 
A captious tribune required from him the oath that he had respected them. 
He thought, by that insidious proposal, to leave the consul no alternative 
but perjury or an embarrassing avowal. 'I swear,' said that great man, 

* It iTRB not nndl the mnnlh of Mnivh, 1793, that the miiHotinc wbji Erst aaed, 

t "The ROTernment of the ReTOlnlifin wns rapidly becominft established. The Ai^semblT had 
(PTcn to the new r^cime its roonarch, its nationaJ representution, its territorial diviBion, its nmied 
force!, its mnnitipal and admlniBlralive power, its popular Iribunala, its cnrreney, its cierRj ; it 
had made an nrrancemeDl with reaped to its debt, and had fband moauii lo reconstruct properlj' 
wilhoul irijublitt." — Mtgutt, p. 87. 
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* that I have saved the republic/ Gentlemen, we also swear that we have 
saved the commonwealth.'" 

This sublime apoatmphe brought the whole Assembly to its feet The 
charge of usurpation was not repeated. 

A great effort was at tht; same time made to compel the Assembly to adopt 
the resolution that the *' Cutholic. Aix>stoIic and Koinan religion is, and shall 
ever be, the religion of the nation, and that its worship is the only one au- 
thorized." As one of the court jiarty was urging this resolve, and quoting, 
as a precedent, some intolerant decree of Louis XIV., Mirabeau sent dismay 
to the heart of the court by exclaiming, 

" And how should not everv kind of intolerance have been consecrated in 
a reign signalized by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes?" 

Then, pointing to a window of the Louvre, he continued, in deep and sol- 
emn tones which thrilled through every heart, 

" Do you appeal to history ? Forget not that from this very hall I behold 
the window whence a kmg of France, armed against his iKn>ple by an exe- 
crable fiiction that disguised personal interest under the cloak of religion, 
fired his musket and gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew !'' 

The effect was electric, and the spirit of intolerance was crushed. 

The true Christian charitv which the Assembly assumeil was cordiallv 
accepted by the mass of the nation. We love to record the fact that the 
great majorit y of the Catholic ]X)pulation were delighted to see the Protest- 
ants restored to their civil and n*ligious rights. Even Michelet, hostile as 
he is to all revealed religion, tf^tifies : *' The unanimity was aifecting, and 
one of the sights the most worthy to call down the blessing of God upon 
earth. In rnan}- parts the Catholics went to the temple of the Protestants, 
and united with them to return thanks to Providence together. On the 
other hand the Protestants attended at the Catholic Te Deinn. Far al>ove all 
the altars, every temple and every church, a divine ray had appeared in 
heaven."* Li even' ])lace where the Protestants were in the majority' they 
presented the most affecting spectacle of fraternity. 

A Protestant, M. Rabaud de St. Etiennc, was chosen president of the As- 
sembly — a position at that time higher than that of the throne. He was the 
son of the celebrated Protestant martvr of Cevennes, who for lon<r vears had 
been hunted like a wild beast, as he hid in dens in the forest, escaping from 
the ferocity of religious persecution. The venerable parent was still living, 
and received from his son a letter containing the declaration, ^* The presi- 
dent of the National Assembly is at your feet." 

The higher ecclesiastics were, however, exasperated by this triumph of 
religious liberty. They succeeded, in Montauban and in Nimes, in exciting 
a Roman Catholic mob against the Protestants. The ignorant populace, 
roused by superstition, seized their arms, shouted " Down with the nation !" 
and fell with the most cruel butchery upon the Protestants. The violent 
insurrection was, however, soon quelled, and without any acts of retaliatory 
vengeance.f The bishops anathematized every priest friendly to the Revo- 

* Michelet*8 French Revolution, p. 868. 

t **\Vhat was the National Assembly doinf; at this time in Paris? Its more than Christian 
meekness is a 8ur])rising 8])ectacle." — Mivhrht^ p. 3G5. 
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lution, and designated all sucli to the hatred and contempt of the fanatic 
populace. The bishop who, under the old regime, bad enjoyed an income 
of eight hundred thousand francs ($160,000), and was rejoicing in his pal- 
aces, horses, and concubines, invoked the wrath of God upon the curate who 
was now receiving twelve hundred francs ($240) from the nation. The 
power of the papal ecclesiastics was so strong that most of the humble cu- 
rates were eventually compelled to abandon the Kevolution and rally again 
around the sceptre of the Pope. 

The air was still filled with rumors of plots to disperse the Assembly and 
carry the king off" to the protection of the royalist army at Metz, where he 
could be forced by the nobles to sanction their course, in invading France 
with foreign armies. On the 25th of December the Marquis of Favrus was 
arrested, accused of forming a plot to seize the king with an anny of thirty 
thousand men, and to assassinate La Fayette and Bailly. It was said that 
twelve hundred horse were ready at Versailles to carry oft' the king, and 
that a powerful force, composed of Swiss and Piedmont^sc, was organized 
to march upon Paris. The king's brother, the Count of Provence, sul»se- 
quently Louis XVIIL, was reported as in the plot, and to have supplied 
the conspirators with large sums of money. Louis was willing to be ab- 
ducted as if by violence, bnt was not willing to assume any responsibility 
by engaging in measures for escape. He assumed the attitude of content- 
ment, and with such apparent cordiality professed co-operation in the meas- 
ures of the Assembly for the regeneration of France that many supposed 
that he had honestly espoused the popular cause. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE KING ACCEPTS THE CONSTTrUTION. 

TTw Kinft risits the Assembly. — His Speech. — The Priests ronae the Popnlace. — The Einii'i 
Salary. — Patilion of Talmn. — Views of Napoleon. — Condemuation and Eneration of ihe Mar- 
quis of Fsvrns. — Spirit of ihc Hew Conglitulion. — National Jubilee. — The Queen Bjmpalbiics 
with the Popular Movement. — Writings of Edmund Burke. 

On the 4th of February the king, without any previous announcement, 
to the surprise of all, entered the hall of the Assembly. A burst of wel- 
come greeted his entrance. The tidings of this movement spread with elec- 
tric speed through Paris, and thousands of spectators speedily filled all parts 
of the hall to listen to the king's speech. The king stood upon the plat- 
form, and addressed the Assembly with words of dignity and eloquence 
which seemed above his nature. There was such an air of sincerity per- 
vading every sentence that no one could doubt that he was giving utterance 
to his real opinions. This remarkable speech contained the following ex 
preasions :* 

"Gentlemen, the critical circumstances in which France is placed bring 

me among you. A grand goal is presented to your view, but it is requisite 

that it be attained without any increase of agitation, and without any new 

couvulsioDS. It was, I must say, in a more agreeable and a more quiet 

■ For the ipeecb in full, see Thien, toI. t, p. 136, 

Vol. I.— M 
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manner that I had hoped to lead joii to it, when I formed the design of a. 
Bembling you, and of bringing together for the public welfare the talents I 
and the opiiiiona of the represfntativeB of the nation ; but my happiness and I 
my glory are not the less connected with the success of your labors. 

"I think that the time is come when it is of importance to the interests 
of the state that I should associate myself, iii a more express and manife-st 
manner, in the execution and success of all thai you have planned for the 
benefit of France, I can not seize a more signal occasion than when you 
submit to my acceptance decrees destined to establish a new organization in 
the kingdom, which must have so important and so propitious an influence 
on the happiness of my subjects and on the prosperity of this empire. 

" You know, gentlemen, it is more than ten years ago, at a time when the I 
wishes of the nation relative to provincial assemblies had not yet been ex- T 
pressed, I began to substitute that kind of administration for the one which 1 
ancient and long habit had sanctioned. You have improved upon these I 
views in several ways, and the most essential, no doubt, is that equal and J 
wisely-calculated subdivision which, by breaking down the ancient parti- I 
tiona between province and province, and establishing a general and c 
plete system of equilibrium, more intimately unites all parts of the kingdom j 
in one and the same spirit, in one and the same interest. This grand idea, j 
this salutary design, is all your own. I will promote, I will second, by all I 
the means in my power, the success of that vast organization on which de- ] 
pends the welfare of France. 

" Let it be known every where that the monarch and the representatives ] 
of the nation are united in the same interest, in the same wish. Some day, 
I fondly believe, every Frenchman, without exception, will acknowledge the 
benefit of the total suppression of the differences of order and condition. 
No doubt those who have rehnquished their pecuniary privileges — ^thoae 
who will no longer form, as of old, an order in the state, find themselvea 
subjected to sacrifices, the importance of which I fully appreciate ; but I am 
persuaded that they will have generosity enough to seek an indemnification 
in all the public advantages of which the establishment of national a 
blies holds out a hope. 

" I will defend, therefore, I will uphold constitutional liberty, the prinoi- 
plea of which the pubhc wish, in accordance with mine, has sanctioned. I 
will do more, and, in concert with the queen, who shares all my sentiment^ 
I will early adapt the mind and heart 6f my son to the new ortler of things 
which circumstances have brought about. I will accustom him from his 
very first years to seek happiness in the happiness of the French, and ever 
to acknowledge that, in spite of the language of flatterers, a wise constitution 
will preserve him from the dangers of inexperience, and that a just liberty 
adds a new value to the sentiments of affection and loyalty of which the na- 
tion baa, for ao many agea, given such touching proofs to its kings." 

These noble words, which were uttered with as much sincerity as a weak 
and vacillating mind was capable of cherishing, were received with the most 
entbaaiMtio expressions of pleasure and gratitude. Thunders of applaasd 
filled the house, in which the galleries tumultuously joined. All past jeal- 
ousies seemed forgotten forever^ and the queen and the dauphin shared in 
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the transporting accl^m. The multitude, with ahouts of applause, couducl- 
ed the king back to the Tuileries, while the Aasembly voted thanks to him 
and to the queen. 

The king had thus publicly accepted the Constitution even before it was 
completed, and promised to support it. Each deputy took the oath to up- 
hold the "Constitution decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by 
the king." The example was contagious, and the oath was repeated, with 
festivities and illuminations, in every district of Paris, and through all the 
cities and villages of France. 

Thus far the reforms adopted had been, on the whole, most eminently 
wise, and such as the welfare of the nation imperiously demanded. Had the 
privileged classes acceded, as they ought to have done, to these measures of 
justice, and contributed their influence in favor of law and order, all might 
have been well, and the Diad of woes which succeeded might never have 
been known. But the nobles and the higher clergy did every thing in their 
power to stimulate the mob to violence, to fill France with lawlessness and 
blood, that they might more effectually appeal to religious fanaticism at home 
and to despotism abroad to forge chains and rivet them anew upon the en- 
franchised people. 

Every effort was now made to combine the clergy against the Revolution 
— to rouse the ignorant and superstitious masses with the cry that religion 
was in danger, and to march the armies of surrounding monarchies in a war 
of invasion upon France. The nobles of the Church and the State were re- 
sponsible for that terrific outburst of the mob, which might easily have been 
repressed if they would have united with the true patriots in favor of hberty 
and of law.* 

Ill many of the rural districts the priests roused the fanatic populace to 
forcible resistance. Many of the priests had been in a condition of almost 
compulsory subservience to the higher clergy. Trained to obedience as the 
primal law of the Church, they combined their efforts with those of the ex- 
asperated nobility, and thus, in several of the remote sections of France, mobs 
were instigated against the Revolution. Here commenced the conflict be- 
tween the people and the clergy. Pure democracy and true Christianity 
meet and embrace. They have but one spirit — fraternity, charity. Despot- 
ism and ecclesiasticism are also natural congenial allies. The pope and the 
king, the cardinal and the duke, all over Europe became accomplices. 

The Assembly, with much delicacy, invited the king himself to fix the in- 
come necessary for the suitable support of the crown. He fixed it at twen- 
ty-five millions of franca ($5,000,000). This enormous salaiy, two hundred 

• M.Fromonl, in hia mcmoirB cntitlei! " Recu^l dt diitri Ecrits rthtifs a la Reoolutim." verj 
ftankly write*, "I repaired wcreily to Turin (jBiniary, 1790), lo the French printeB, to solidl 
their approhfttion and iheir Bnppon. In a cnunril which waa held on my nrriTal, I demotist rated 
to them that, if ihej would arm the partieaiu of the attar and nf the ihmne, pnd mnke (he intar- 
eata of reliiiion pi hand in hand witli those of royalty, it KOnld save bnrh. The real nrKumtnt 
of the reTololionisH bciuR force, I felt that the real aiutter wag force. Then, as at preaenl, I wai 
coarinced of this pv^at truth — that rel-gioia ttnt alone nm ilifle the RepubBcan mama. 

"Iti conaeqaenee of thin dread (of the new order of thiufrs), ihcv aeercIlT net at work the miwi 
efflcacioiu mratu fur ruining the internal recourses and for thwaninp Ihe proiKwed plane, sevcu'l 
uf whii'h were calculated to affect the re-at»bliihment of order, if tbey bad been wiaelf direcud 
and supported." 
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times as mucli as the President of the United States receives, was instantly 
voted by acclamation. There were but four votes in opposition. Nothing 
can more conclusively show than this the kindly feelings of the people to- 
ward the monarch, and the then desire merely to ingraft the institutions of 
liberty upon the monarchy. 

The Revolution had humanely extended its helping hand to all the de- 
based and defrauded classes, to the Protestants, the Jews, the negroes, the 
slaves, the play-actors. The relentless proscription of play-actors is one of 
the most remarkable of the contradictions and outrages of the old regime. 
They were doubtless a very worthless set of men and women ; but that the 
Church should have refused them either marriage or burial is indeed extra- 
ordinary. " Oh, barbarous prejudices !" exclaimed Michelet. " The two first 
men of England and France, the author of Othello and of Tartu/e^ were they 
not comedians ?" 

Notwithstanding the general decree of democratic enfranchisement pro- 
nounced by the Assembly, the world-renowned Talma, having applied to 
the Church for the rite of marriage, which the Church alone could solem- 
nize, met with a peremptory refusal. He sent the following characteristic 
petition to the National Assembly : 

" I implore the succor of the constitutional law, and claim the rights of a 
citizen, from which rights the Constitution does not exclude me because I 
am a member of the theatrical profession. I have chosen a companion to 
whom I wish to be united by the ties of marriage. My father has given his 
consent. I have called upon the cur^ of St Sulpice for the publication of 
the banns. After a first refusal I have served upon him a judicial summons. 
He replies to the sheriff* that he has referred the matter to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and is instructed by them that the Church refuses to perform the 
rites of marriage for a play-actor unless he first renounces that profession. 
I can, it is true, renounce my profession, be married, and resume my profes- 
sion again the next day. But I do not wish to show myself unworthy of 
that religion which they invoke against me, and unworthy of the Constitu- 
tion in thus accusing your decrees of error and your laws of powerlessness."* 

It was in such ways as these that the Eomish Church began to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of liberty, and to exasperate the people, 
rejoicing in their new enfranchisement. 

It was a long stride which Napoleon took when he subsequently con- 
ferred the Cross of the Legion of Honor upon an illustrious tragedian. " My 
object," says Napoleon, " was to destroy the whole of the feudal system as 
organized by Charlemagne. I sought for true merit among all ranks of the 
great mass of French people, and was anxious to organize a true and general 
system of equality. I was desirous that every Frenchman should be admis- 
sible to all the emplojnnents and dignities of the state, provided he was pos- 
sessed of talents and character equal to the performance of the duties, what- 
ever might be his family. In a word, I was eager to abolish to the last trace 
the privileges of the ancient nobility, and to establish a government which^ 
at the same time that it held the reins of government with a firm hand, 

* "There is no country in the world," says Voltaire, "where there are so many oontradio 
tioDi M in France. The king gives the actors wages, and the cortf exoommunicatei then.'* 
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should atill be & popular •jovernimnl. The oligarehs of every country in Eu- 
rope soon perceived my design, and it was far thia reason that war to the 
death was carried on against me by England. The nob!e families of Lon- 
don, as well as those of Vienna, think themselves preseriptively entitled to 
the occupation of all the important ofliues in the state. Their birth is re- 
garded by them as a substitute for talents and capacities." 

Soon after Napoleon's attainment of the consulship he restored to France 
the Christian religion, which revolutionary fury had swept away. In con- 
sistency with his unvarying principles, he established perfect freedom of 
opinion and of worship. Some of the reinstated priests began to assume 
much of their former arrogance. A celebrated actress died in Paris. A 
priest, adopting the intolerance of the old regime, refused her remains Chris- 
tian burial. Napoleon caused the following article to be inserted the next 
day in the Moniteur, expressive of his emphatic denunciation : 

"The curate of St. Roche, in a moment of hallucination, has refused the 
rites of burial to Mademoiselle Cameroi. One of his colleagues, a man of 
sense, received the procession into the church of St Thomas, where the buri- 
al service was performed with the usual solemnities. The Archbishop of 
Paris ha3 suspended the curate of St. Eoche for three months, to give him 
time to recollect that Jesus Christ commanded us to pray even for our en- 
emies. Being thus called by meditation to a proper sense of his dudes, he 
may learn that all these superstitious observances, the oft'spring of an age of 
credulity or of crazed imaginations, tend only to the discredit of true religion, 
and have been proscribed by the recent Concordat of the French Church." 

The trial of Marquis Favms was continued. On the 18th of February be 
was adjudged guilty of plotting the crime of assassinating Biiiliy and La Fay- 
ette, of seizing and abducting the king, and of exciting insurrection and 
civil war. He was sentenced to be taken by the executioner to the principal 
door of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in a tumbrel, barefooted, bareheaded, 
and dressed simply in his night-robe, with a rope round his neck, a blazing 
torch in his hands, and with a label on his breast and back inscribed with 
the words " Conspirator against the State." After having on his kneea ask- 
ed pardon of God, the nation, the king, and justice, he was to read aloud his 
own death -warrant, and then to be taken to the Place de Gr6ve and hanged. 
Thia cruel sentence was immediately executed, the court, conscious of its 
powerlessncss, making no attempts to save him. 

This was the first time that a nobleman had been hanged, and the mob, 
deeming him an infamous conspirator against the rights of the people, re- 
joiced in hia execution. They witnessed with delight this indication tljiit 
the reign of equality had really commenced ; that the sword of retribution 
would hereafter fall as surely upon the head of the high-bom as upon that 
of the low-bom offender. 

It was now nearly a year since the fall of the Bastille, and France, even 
in the midst of famine, and almost starvation, had passed fmm the reign of 
the most execrable despotism to the reign of constitutional liberty. Never 
before bad so vast a revolution been effected so peaceably. The enslaved 
people had broken and thrown away their fetters, and were enfranchised. 
Instead of falling upon their past oppressors in indiscriminate massacre^ 
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they had apared them, wresting from them only the exdiisive privileges of 
tyranny. The Assembly sought only constitutional liberty and peace with 
fdl the -world. The decrees enacted by tlie Constituent Assembly were es- 
sentially the same with those adopted by republican America. 

Free principles had been infusecl into the government; httres de cachet, 
the most infamous instruments of oppression the world has ever known, 
abolished j feudal impediments and oppressions of every kind removed ; the 
right of suffrage eatahlished and made almost universal ; theofBcca of honor 
and emolument in the state thrown open to merit, with but the slightest 
limitations; religious liberty proclaimed, the Protestant, the Jew, the negro, 
and the play-actor enfranchised ; law made uniform, criminal jurispnidei 
reformed, monasteries, those haunts of indolence and vice, abolished, and the 
military force of the country intnisted to the citizens of the country. Such 
a transformation from the slavery, corruption, and horror of the old regime, 
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was translation from the dungeon to the blaze of day. All this waa done 
almost without violence. The court here and there shot down ii Tew hund- 
red, some chateaux were burned, and there were a few acts of mob violence; 
but that a nation of twenty millions of people should have been able to ac- 
complish so vast a change so bloodlessly must ever be a marvel. 

But the armies of aristocratic opposition were gathering to crush this lib- 
erty, which threatened to spread to other states. Despotic Europe combined, 
and with all her accumulated armies fell upon the people of France. The 
recently emancipated people fought to protect themselves from new chains 
with all the blind fiiry and ferocity of despair. Then ensued scenes of blood 
and woes which appalled the world.* 

The French people, unconscious of the terrific storm which was gathering, 
prepared for a great national jubilee. It was to be held on the 14th of July, 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. All France was to be represent- 
ed at the festival. The Field of Mars, a vast parade-ground in Paris, a mile 
in length and half a mile in width, extending from the military school to the 
banks of the Seine, was the selected theatre for this national festivity. The 
centre was made smooth as a floor, and the removed earth was placed on the 
sides so as to create slopes in the form of an amphitheatre capable of accom- 
modating nearly half a million of spectators. But so immense was the work 
to be performed, that at length apprehensions were felt that the field could 
not be in readiness in season for the appointed lete. No sooner was this 
idea suggested than all Paris, in a flame of enthusiasm, volunteered to aid 
in the toil. 

A more extraordinary scene of enthusiasm earth has never witnessed. 
All heads and hearts were electrified. Men, women, and children, of all 
ages and ranks, spread over the field and shared in the toil. The Carthu- 
sian monk and the skeptical philosopher, the hooded nun and the brawny 
fish-woman, merchants, lawyers, students, scholars, gray-haired patriots, and 
impetuous boys, matrons andjnaidens, deflcate ladies and the rugged daugh- 
ters of toil, blended hannonioualy together in immense groups, ever varied, 
incessantly moving, yet guided by engineers with almost military order and 
precision. Moving tents and portable restaurants, decorated with tricolored 
ribbons, added to the gayety of the spectacle. Trumpets sounded the charge 
against banks of earth, and willing hands wielded energetically all the po- 
tent enginery of wheel-barrows, hoes, and spades. Bands of music animat- 
ed and enlivened the scene, blended with shouts of joy and songs of frater- 
nal sympathy. Three hundred thousand persons were thus seen at once la- 
boring upon this spacious arena to rear an altar for the great sacrament of 
French liberty. It was a work of love. The long twilight allowed them to 
labor until the clock struck nine. Then the groups separated. Each indi- 
vidual repaired to the station of his section, aTid marched in procession, ac- 
companied by triumphal music and with the illumination of torches, to his 

" "The whole of Europe — on llie one hand Austria and Russia, on the other England and 
Pmmia — were t^adually (p^vitatin): toward thn nflfflamR llioucht, the hatred of the ReTolution. 
Howerer, [hers was ihix difference, that libernl Eii):Iand and phitosophiral Pruiaia needed a little 
time in order u> pass from one pole to the oilier — lo preTail upon IhemielTes to ^^re IhenuelTei 
the lie, to abjure and disown their principlBS, and avow that ibej were the enemiM of liberty.''^' 
Michelft, p. 937. 
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home. Even the Marquis of Ferriferes, inveterate Royalist as he was, can 
not withhold hia tribute of admiration in view of this astonishing drama. 
" The mind felt sinking," saya he, " under the weight of a delicious intoxi- 
cation at the sight of a whole people who had descended again to the sweet 
sentiments of a primitive fraternity." 




The field was thus prepared, and the long-expected day arrived. Numer- 
ous delegates from all the eightj-three departments of France had come up 
to Paris to share in the celebration of ihe nation's enfranchisement. The 
morning of the 14th dawned dark and stormy. Heavy clouds curtained the 
sky and the rain fell in torrents. Regardless of the unpropitioua weather, 
at an early hour four hundred thousand spectators had taken their seats in 
the vast amphitheatre three miles in circuit 

The delegates, twenty thousand in number, ranged beneath eighty-three 
banners, emblematic of the departments of France, formed in line on the 
site of the demolished Bastille, and, with a very magnificent array of troops 
of the line, sailors of the royal navy, and the National Guard, marched 
through the thronged and garlanded streets of St Martin, St Denis, and St 
Honori5, and by the Cours la Heine to a bridge of boats constructed across 
the river. All the way they were greeted with acclamations, and the ladies 
regaled them sumptuously by letting down in baskets from the windows 
wine, ham, and fruits. The country members shouted " Long live our Par- 
isian brothers !" and the Parisians responded with accordant greetings and 
with exuberant hospitahty and loving- kindness. 
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To the patriot La Fayette t his waa an hour of inexpressible triumph. As 
be rode aJoug the lines on a noble charger he was every where greeted with 
shouts of heartfelt affection. A man whom nobody knew pressed through 
the crowd, and, approaching the general, with a bottle in one hand and a 
glass )Q the other, said, 

" General, you are hot. Take a glass." 

Raising the bottle he filled the tumbler and j^resented it to La Fayette. 
The marquis took the glass, fixed hia eye for a moment upon the stranger, 
and drank the wine at a draught. This confidence of La Fayette in the 
multitude gave rise to a burst of applause.* 

Just as the procession had entered the field, and the shouts of the congre- 
gated thousands were ringing through the air, the rain ceased to fall, the 
clouds broke, and the sun came out in glorious brilliance. The spectacle 
now assumed an aspect of unparalleled sublimity. Near the centre of the 
field there was constructed an immense altar of imposing and antique archi- 
tecture, upon whose spacious platform, twenty-five feet high, three hundred 
priests were asiiembled, in white surplices and broad tricolored sashes. 
Near this altar a majestic throne was reared, where the king sat, the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of France, attended by the queen, the court, and all 
the deputies of that Constituent Assembly which had conferred the inestima- 
ble boon of a free constitution upon France. 

An awning, decoi-ated with golden _^urs de lis, embellished and protected 
the throne. Fifty thousand of the National Guard, in new and brilliant 
uniform, with waving banners, martial bands, glittering arms, and richly- 
caparisoned horses, filled the spaces around the altar and the throne. Then 
four hundred thousand spectators crowded the ascending seats which, in 
thirty concentric rows, encircled this vast incioaure. Every house-top and 
steeple in the vicinity swarmed with the rejoicing multitude; and even 
the distant heights of Montraartre, St. Cloud, Meudon, and Sevres, seemed 
alive with the masses assembled to witness the magnificent spectacle. Tear- 
drops from the passing storm, pendent from the leaves, and trembling on 
every blade of grass, glittered in the sun, as if betokening that the day of 
darkness and sorrow had passed, and that light had dawned, in which tears 
were to be dried from every eye. 

Al l hearts thrilled with emotion. Mass was performed, and the orifiamme, 
the national banner of France, and the banners of the eighty-three depart- 
ments, were blessed by Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun. Gratitude to God 
was then expressed in the majestic Te Deum, chanted by twelve hundred 
musicians. A peal of thunder from the assembled cannon uttered the na- 
tional Amen to these solemn services. 

La Fayette, as the representative of the military forces of the kingdom, 
both by land and sea, now ascended the altar, and, in the presence of more 
than half a miUion of spectators, in behalf of the army and of the navy, took 
the oath of allegiance. Breathless silence pervaded ^he assembly, and every 
eye waa riveted upon this patriot of two continents, while he uttered the 
solemn words, 

" We swear eternal fidelity to the nation, the law, and the king; to main- 

• Memoirs nf ilic MarqiiU of FeiriicBB. 
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tain, to the utmost of our power, the Constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by the kiug, and to remain united with every 
Frenchman by the indissoluble ties of fraternity." 

When he closed, every banner waved, every aibre gleamed, and sixty 
thousand voices shouted, as with thunder peal, "We swear it!" 

The president of the National Assembly then repeated the oath, and all 
the deputies and the four hundred thousand spectators responded, "We 
swear it." 

The king then rose in front of his throne. In a loud, distinct voice, which 
seemed to vibrate through the still air to the remotest part of the vast and 
thronged amphitheatre, he repeated the solemn oath, 

" I, King of the French, swear to the nation to employ all the powers 
delegated to me by the constitutional law of the state in maintaining the 
Constitution decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by me," 

A more sublime moment never occurred in a nation's history. Every 
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heart throbbed, and thousands of eyes were dimmed with tears. Even the 
queen was roused by the enthusiasm of the Bcene, Inspired by the impulse 
which glowed in every bosom, she rose, stepped forward into the presence 
of the people, and, raising her beautiful boy, the little dauphin, in her arms, 
said, in a loud voice, 

" See my son I he joins, as well as myself, in the same oath." 

Every eye beheld the act, and the words she uttered were repeated with 
electric speed along the lines. Enthusiasm burst all bounds. The specta- 
tors rose from their seats, and the air was filled with the roar of five hund- 
red thousand voices, as every man, woman, and child shouted, ''Vive le 
Koi! Vive la Reinel Vive le Dauphin!" The crowds on Montmartre, St. 
Cloud, Sevres, and Meudon caught the shout, and re-echoed it in tumultu- 
ous reverberations. And then came another peal still louder, as battery 
after battery of artillery, on the field, on the bridges, in ihe streets, and on 
the heights, simultaneously mingled their majestic voices with the clash of 
martial bands and the acclaim of regenerated France. 

God seemed to smile upon this jubilee of his enfranchised children. The 
clouds had all disappeared. The sun shone brilliantly, and the Majesty of 
heaven apparently condescended to take a prominent part in the ceremo- 
nies of the eventful day. In conclusion, the Te Deum. was again chanted by 
the vast choir, and the deep-voiced cannon proclaimed " Peace to the na- 
tion and praise to the Lord." 

At the same hour all France, assembled in the eighty-three departments, 
took the same oath of fidelity to the nation, the law, and the king. Discord 
seemed to have passed away. No murmurs were heard. No man raised a 
voice of opposition. The general tide of rejoicing swept resistlessly over 
the land. From mountain to mountain the roar of cannon transmitted the 
tidings, from valley to valley chimes from the church bells caught and re- 
echoed the joyful sound, and from central Paris to the. ocean, to the Khine, 
to the Alps, and to the Pyrenees, twenty-four millions of people in one hour 
raised the shout of emancipation. Sneh a shout never before or since has 
ascended from earth to the ear of God. 

For a week these rejoicings were continued in Paris. The Field of Mars 
was converted into an immense ball-room, where thousands listened to en- 
chanting miisic, and with the overflowings of fraternal love engaged in feast- 
ing, dancing, and all manner of games. At night the city blazed with il- 
luminations, and the flame offireworks turned darkness into day. The trees 
of the Elysian Fields were festooned with brilliant lamps, shedding a mild 
light upon the most attractive of scenes. There was no intoxication, no tu- 
mult, no confusion. All classes intermingled, with kind words on every lip 
and kind looks beaming from every face. No carriages were permitted to 
enter these avenues, that the rich and the poor might share the festivities 
alike. PjTamids of fire were placed at intervals in the midst of the mass of 
foliage. The white dresses of the ladies who were sauntering through those 
umbrageous alleys, the music, the dances, the games, the shouts of laughter, 
led almost every one to the delusive hope that the old world of care and 
sorrow had vanished to give place to a new era of universal love and joy.* 

" No one funiliu «iU) the wriiiags oT th&t Aaj will affirm that Ihii description i« loo bifiUj 
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The site of the Bastille was converted into an open square, and at the en- 
trance of the inclosure was an inscription " Id Ton Uaiise" (Dancing here). 
For centuries the groans of the captive had resounded through the vaults of 
that odious prison. The groans had now ceased, and happy hearts throbbed 
with the excitement of the song and the dance. 

La Fayette gave a splendid review of the National Guard. The king, the 
queen, and the dauphin attended the review, and were warmly greeted by 
the people. The queen assumed the attitude of reconciliation, and gracious- 
ly presented her hand to the delegates to kiss. 

The delegates from the departnteuts, before they left Paris, went in a body 
to present their homage to the king. With one voice they expressed to him 
their respect, gratitude, and affection. The chief of the Bretoiis dropped on 
Ilia knee and presented to the monarch his sword. 

" Sire," said he, " I deliver to you, pure and sacred, the sword of the faith- 
ful Bretons. It shall never be stained but with the blood of your ene- 




The heart of the kind-hearted king was touched. He returned the sword, 
and, throwing bis arms around the neck of the chief of the Bretons, said, in 
tones broken with emotion, 

" That sword can not be in better hands than those of my dear Bretons, 
dravn. Upon Ih'a point Patriots nnd Royalials am^e. See Feniirea, t. il., p. B9, on the put of 
the Rojalucfi, and Alphonae Esquiros, p. 3S, on ibo part of the RcTolutiunists, 
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3 moved by the atfect- 
Lrts, love and will love 



I have never doubted their fidelity and affection, 
the father, the brother, the friend of all the French." 

For a moment there waa silence, and all alike we 
ing s(!ene. The chief of the Bretons then rejoined, 

"Sire, all the French, if I may judge from our ht 
you beuauae you are a citizen-king," 

Many of the moBt influential men in England contemplated with admira- 
tion ihia immense reform, in which, to use the language of Professor William 
Smyth, one of the most candid of English writers, " the Constituent Assem- 
bly was supposed to have freed the country from temporal and spiritual 
thraldom ; the government had been rested on free principles ; the Bastille 
had been destroyed, leUres de cachet abolished, feudal impediments and op- 
pressions of every kind removed, religious liberty established, the system 
of law made uniform, the criminul jurisprudence reformed, monasteriea 
abolished ; and by making the military force consist of the citizens of the 
country, freedom, and all those new and weighty advantages, seemed to be 
forever secured from the machinations of arbitrary power." 

The aristocracy, however, of England and Europe were struck with alarm. 
The emancipation of the people in France thrt'att'ned their emancipation 
throughout the civilized world. Edmund Burke espoused the cause of the 
aristocracy. With eloquence quite unparalleled he roused England and 
Europe to war. In view of his fierce invectives Michelet exclaims, in lan- 
guage which will yet be pronounced by the world as not too severe, 

"Mr. Pitt, feeling sure of the European alliance, did not hesitate to say in 
open parliament that he approved of every word of Burke's diatribe against 
the Revolution and against France — an infamous book, full of calumny, scur- 
rilous abuse, and insulting buffoonery; in which the author compares the 
French to galley-slaves breaking their chains, treads under foot the declara- 
tion of the righto of man, tears it in pieces and spite upon it. Oh I what a 
cruel, painful discovery. Those whom we thought our friends are our most 
bitter enemies."* 

Thirty thousand copies of Burke's memorable " Reflections" were sold al- 
most in a day. The sovereigns of Europe were so highly elated that they 
transmitted to him their thanks, The nobles and the higher clergy of France 
wrote to him letters of acknowledgment, and the nobility of England lavish- 
ed upon him their applause. These "Reflections" combined aristocratic 
Europe against popular rights, and the people had no resource left them but 
to defend their liberties with the sword. 

• Michelel'B French Iteroktion, p. 415. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FLIGHT OF THE KING. 

Riot at Nedcj. — Frosecotion of Mirabeau. — lasne of Assignats. — Biirabeaa's Intenriew with the 
Qoeen. — Four political Parties. — Bishops refuse to take the Oath to the Constitaiion. — Char- 
acter of the Emigrants. — The King's Aunts attempt to lea?e France. — Debates upon Ejnigra- 
tion. — Embarrassment of the Assembly. — Death of Mirabeau. — His Funeral. — ^The King pre- 
rented from visiting St. Cloud. — Duplicity of the King. — Conference of the Allies. — Their 
Plan of Invasion. — Measures for the Escape of the King. — ^The Flighu 

The grand gala days, in the Field of Mars, celebrating the formation of 
the Constitution, soon passed. The twenty thousand delegates, having been 
fSted even to satiety, returned to their homes ; the Constituent Assembly 
resumed its labors.* The cares and toils of life again pressed heavily upon 
the tax-exhausted and impoverished millions of France. 

The Belgians, in imitation of France, had commenced a struggle for free- 
dom. The King of France permitted Austria to send her troops across the 
French territory into Belgium to crush the patriots. Many of the most in- 
fluential of the opponents of the Revolution were still leaving France and 
imiting with the armed emigrants on the frontiers. England, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and Prussia were manifestly forming an alliance to punish the French 
patriots, and to restore the tyranny of the execrable old rdgime. The court, 
emboldened by these proceedings, were boasting of the swift destruction 
which was to overwhelm the advocates of reform, and commenced a prose- 
cution of Mirabeau, the Duke of Orleans, and others of the popular party, 
for instigating the movement of the 5th and 6th of October, when the royal 
family were taken from Versailles to Paris. These movements created 
much alarm, and even the royal troops at Metz and Nancy, who were most- 
ly composed of Swiss and Germans, fraternized with the populace. 

A new issue of eight hundred millions of bonds or assignais was decreed, 
which quite abundantly replenished the treasury. There was never a paper 
currency created upon so valuable a pledge, or sustained by security more 
ample and undoubted. The assignats represented the whole public domain, 
and could at any time be exchanged for the most valuable landed property. 
Still, Talleyrand with singular precision predicted the confusion which 
eventually resulted from these issues. 

In the majestic march of events, Necker had for some time been passing 
into oblivion. The king had been forced to recall him. Hated by the 
court, neglected by the Assembly, forgotten by the people, he soon found 
his situation insupportable, and, sending in his resignation, retired to Switz- 

* ** 1 have read many histories of revolutions, and can affirm what a Royalist avowed in 1791, 
that never had any great revolution cost less bloodshed and weepinp. In reality, only one class, 
the clerf^, was able, with any appearance of truth, to call itself robbed ; and, nevertheless, the 
result of that spoliation was, that the preat bulk of the clergy, starved under th^ old system for 
the emolument of a few prelates, had nt length a comfortable livelihood.'* — Michdtt^ p. il7. 
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erland, from which safe retreat he watched the terrific gatherings of the rev- 
olatioDory storm. 

Civil war was sure to break out the moment the court could obtain pos- 
session of the person of the king. The pliant nature of the monarch would 
immediately yield to the influences which surrounded him, and the court, 
under such circumstances, could find no difficulty in inducing him to sanc- 
tion any acts of violence to regain their power. But while the king was in 
Paris, in the hands o." the Assembly, he would sanction the decrees of the 
Assembly, and thus the aristocrats could not wage war against the patriots 
without at the same time waging war against the king. Foreign monarchies 
could not be induced to take this step. Thus the retention of the king was 
peace ; his escape, civil war. The court were plotting innumerable plans to 
eftect his escape. La Fayette, at the head of the National Guard, was fully 
awake to the responsibility of guarding him with the utmost vigilance. The 
king was apparently left at perfect liberty, but he was continually watched, 
The queen was exceedingly anxious for flight. The king was ever vacil- 
lating, but generally, influenced by such advisers as Mirabeau and La Fay- 
ette, inclined to accept the Revolution. He was also haunted with the iflea 
that his cousin, the Duke of Orleans, wished to frighten him into flight, that 
the Assembly might declare the throne vacant, and place the sceptre in the 
duke'a hand as the sworn friend and supporter of the Revolution. 

Mirabeau had commenced his career as one of the most ardent advocates 
of reform, but he now wished to arrest the progress of the revolutionary char- 
iot, as he affirmed that it had passed beyond its proper goal. His course was 
attributed by some to bribery on the part of the court. His friends say that 
he was only influenced by his own patriotic intelligence. At St. Cloud there 
is a retired summer-house, embowered in foliage, at the summit of a hill 
which crowns the highest part of the park. The queen appointed an inter- 
view with Mirabeau at this secluded spot 

The statesman of gigantic genius, who seemed to hold in his hand the des- 
tinies of France, left Paris on horseback one evening, under pretense of vis- 
iting a friend. Avoiding observation, he turned aside into a by-path until 
he reached a back gale of the park. Here he was met in the dark by a no- 
bleman, who conducted him to the retreat of the queen, who was waiting to 
receive him. His constitution was already undermined by dissipation and 
unintermittcd labors. His cheeks were sunken, his eyes inflamed, his com- 
plexion sallow, and a flabby corpulency announced the ravages of disease ; 
but, notwithstanding all these defects, his genia! spirit and courtly bearing 
made him one of the most fascinating of men.* 

The queen was then thirty-five years of age. Care and grief had sadly 
marred her marvelous beauty. Her proud spirit was chagrined in being 
compelled to look for support to one of the leaders of the people. But little 
is known respecting what passed at this private interview. At its close 
Mirabeau said to the queen, 

• "IT I had nevtr lived iiith Mirabean," saj^ Duniont, "I Bhouli BMerhsye known what a 
man can m&ke uf one day — what IliingK mav bu placed wiibiD iba inierral of twelre boun. A 
day for ibin man is more tban a week or a monlh ia for othen. The naaa of ihinga he guided on 
tocether mu prodii^tHUi from the Khemiug to the cxecudBg, noi a nunietit lost." — Aomif, 
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" Madam, when your august mother admitted one of her subjects to the 
honor of her presence, she never dismissed him without allowing him to kiss 
her hand." 

The queen, responding to the gallantry, graciously presented her hand. 
Mirabeau, bowing profoundly, kissed it, and then, raising his head, said 
proudly, 

" Madam, the monarchy is saved."* 

Suddenly Mirabeau became rich, set up a carriage, furnished his house 
sumptuously, and gave magnificent entertainments. He immediately com- 
menced a course of cautious but vigorous measures to overthrow the Consti- 
tution and establish one less democratic, which should give more stability 
and efficiency to the royal power. He affirmed that this was essential to 
the peace and prosperity of France, and that, instead of being bought over 
by the court, he had bought the court over to his views. 

" But suppose the court refuses," said one of his friends, " to adopt your 
plans ?" 

" They have promised me every thing," Mirabeau replied. 

" But suppose they should not keep their word ?" it was rejoined. 

" Then," said Mirabeau, " I will overthrow the throne and establish a re- 
public." 

It can hardly be denied that the Constitution was too democratic for a 
monarchy and hardly democratic enough for a republic. In the natural 
course of events public opinion would sway either to strengthening the 
throne or to diminish still more its prerogatives. There were now four 
parties in France. The first consisted of the old aristocratic classes of the 
clergy and the nobles, now mostly emigrants, and busy in effecting a coali- 
tion of surrounding monarchies to quell the Eevolution, and by fire and 
sword to reinstate the rejected despotism of the Bourbons. 

The second class was composed of the king and Mirabeau, with the queen 
reluctantly assenting to its principles, and others of the nobles and priests 
who were disposed, some from choice and others from the consciousness of 
necessity, partially to accept the Revolution. They were willing to adopt a 
constitution which should seriously limit the old prerogatives of the crown. 
But they wished to repudiate the constitution now adopted, and to form one 
less democratic, which would still grant many prerogatives to the king. 

The third party consisted of the great majority of the Assembly, headed 
by sincere and guileless patriots like La Fayette, and sustained probably by 
the great majority of the purest and best men in the kingdom, who were in 
favor of the constitution which the nation had accepted. While they did 
not regard it as perfect, they felt that it was a noble advance in the right 
direction, and that the salvation of the liberties of France now depended 
upon allegiance to this constitution. 

There was a fourth class, restless, tumultuous, uninformed, composed of 
the lowest portion of the populace, who could ever be roused to phrensy by 
the cry of " Aristocracy," who were ripe for any deeds of violence, and who 
regarded that firmness of law which protected order, property, and life aa 
tyranny. They occupied the lowest possible platform of democracy. 

^ MicheleU D. 888* 
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Such was the condition of France as the Constituent Assembly now en- 
deavored lo consolidate the new institutions and to bring hamionj from tbo 
chaoa into which the nation had been plunged. While in these circum- 
stances of unparalleled peril, combined Europe was watching Ibr an oppor- 
tunity to pounce upon the distracted nation. 

All public functionaries were required to take oath to tlie new constitu- 
tion. The clergy, as bound by the laws of the Homish Church, appealed to 
the Pope for instructions. At the same time the opposing bishops and no- 
bles wrote to the Pope urging him to withhold his a.ssent,* The king had 
sanctioned the decrees. The Pope, under various pretexUi, postponed an 
answer. Many of the bishops and curates consequently refused to take the 
oath. The Assembly was not disposed to wait for the decision of a foreign 
potentate, and, accepting those bishops and curates who took the oath, im- 
mediately nominated new bishops and curates to take the place of those who 
refused. Justly and frankly the Assembly declared that it wished to do no 
violence M conscience, but that it could not appoint as public functionaries 
those men who refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of 
the kingdom. This increased exasperation, and enabled many of the bishops 
to appeal to the fanatic populace to rise in defense of the endangered Church, 

The emigrants now made a general rendezvous at Coblentz, in the terri- 
tory of the Elector of Treves, and at other points of the frontier-t These 
men, composing what was called the court, consisted mainly of the high- 
er nobl^ who had long been pampered with the favors of the monarchy, 
and who looked with contempt upon the nobles of the rural districts. 
Haughty, dissolut*?, and frivolous, they scorned any appeal to the popular 
arm, even to popular fanaticism for support. The only recourse to which 
they would condescend were the armies of England, Austria, and Prussia. 
The rural nobles, on the other han<l, and the rural bishops, were secretly or- 
ganizing their friends within the kingdom to fall fiercely in civil war upon 
the patriots so soon as the sohd battalions of the allies should cross the 
frontiers." J 

In this state of things the king's aunts decided to leave France. They 
had proceeded in their carriage on the way to Borne as far as Amay-le-Duc, 
when they were arrested. The feverish state of the public mind led to sus- 
picions that their emigration might accelerate impending perils. The As- 
sembly took the matter into deliberation whether the ladies should be per- 
mitted to depart. The question was settled by a keen sally of Menou. 

• Thlprn, vol, i., p. 16G. FerrarcB, t. ii., p. 198. 

t " Man; of the emigrantB had joined tbe army in a Mate of complete destitution. Oihcra 
were Bpendini; improridenlly (he last relics of their rortnncB. All were in good spirits, for the 
camp life was fre« and joyoas. They confidentty beliered that tbe en<I of aanima would find 
them restored to their splendid homes, la (heir gToree, lo thoir fureita, and to their duve-cola," 
— C^nmbrvBtd's Mfmoirt of the /Jute de Brrri. 

X See Recn^il de dirers E^nts relstif k la Rcrolntlon, p. 63 ; also CbateaDbriniid's Memoln 
of tha Duke de Berri. 

In reference to Enffland Michelet remarks, with much truth : "The first power i» arifclocracy, 
the lecond aristocracy, and the third aristoerney. This aristocracy goes on iDCeasantlj recruiting 
iu body with all ttiose n-ho pro'v rich. To be rich in order to be noble is the ahsorbinfi thoUKht 
of the Bnelishtnan. Property, specially territorial and feudal, ia the religion of the country."^ 
Mid^'t FrtHch Revutution, p. 432. 
VOi-L— N 
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fill be astonished lo learn that a great Assera- .1 
2 deciding whether two old ladies shall hear i 



" All Europe," said he, ' 
bly has spent several days i 
mass at Paris or at Rome." 

The worthy ladies continued the journey without interruption. The I 
king's next elder brother, usually called Monsieur, subsequently Louis J 
XVIII., remained with the king in Paris. The next brother, however, the 
Count d'Artois, subsequently Charles X., was actively participating with the 
emigrants at Coblentz, The very difficult question respecting emigration 
was now brought forward in the Assembly. It seemed to be a gross act of 
tyranny to prohibit French citizens from withdrawing from or entering . 
France at their pleasure. On the other hand the enemies of regenerated! 
France were daily leaving the kingdom with all the resources they couldl 
collect ; and from the frontier, where they were plotting foreign and civil f 
war, they were continually entering the langdom to make preparations fori 
the invasion. 

Mirabeau, who was at this time conspiring for the escape of the king, ] 
with his accustomed vehemence and his overpowering audacity, opposed 1 
any law against emigration.* 

" I admit," said he, " that a bad use is made of this liberty at the presentj 

* " The meeiing ended al half past Ave, and Mirabeau went to ilis house of his ai 
intimate and dear conlidBnte, and said (a her. > I have [ironoanccd my death-wammt. 1 
all oTcr with me, for they will kiU mo.' "—ifi'J.elet, p. 461. 
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moment. But that by no means authorizes this absurd tyranny. I beg 
you to remember that I have all my life combated against tyranny^ and 
that I will combat it wherever I find it. That popularity to which I have 
aspired, and whieb I have enjoyed, is not a I'eeble reed. I will thrust it 
deep into the earth, and will make it ahoot up in the soil of justice and of 
reason. And I now solemnly swear, if a law against emigration is voted, I 
swear to disobey you."* 

The Assembly was truly in a dilemma. They could not prohibit emi- 
gration without grossly violating that declaration of rights which they had 
just adopted with solemnities which had arrested the attention of the world. 
They could not permit this flood of emigration without exposing France to 
ruin ; for it was well known that the nobles, with all the wealth they could 
accumulate, were crossing the frontiers naerely to organize themselves into 
armies for the invasion of France. 

Mirabean never displayed more power than on this occasion, in over- 
awing and commanding the Assembly. He succeeded in arresting the meas- 
ure. This, however, was his last triumph. Disease was making rapid rav- 
ages , his frame was exhausted, and death approached. A sudden attack 
of colic confined him to his chamber, and soon all hope of recovery was 
relinquished. He was still the idol of the people, and crowds, in breath- 
less silence, thronged around his abode, anxious to receive bulletins of his 
health. The king and the people alike mourned, for both were leaning 
upon that vigorous am:., 

He could not repress an expression of satisfaction in view of his labors 
and hia accomplishments. To his servants he said, " Support this head, the 
greatest in France." " William Pitt," he remarked, " is the minister of 
preparations. He governs with threats. I would give him some trouble 
if I should live."t On the morning of his death he said to an attendant, 

" Open the window. I shall die to-day. Ail that can now be done is to 
envelop one's self in perfumes, to crown one's self with flowers, to surround 
one's self with music, that one may sink quietly into everlasting sleep." 

Soon, in a paroxysm of extreme agony, he called for opium, sajong, "You 
promised to save me from needless suffering," 

To quiet him a cup was presented, and he was deceived with the assur- 

* The pecalinr character of Mirabeau is illiutraicd by Ihe foUawIn)- well-aDtbenCicBlpd anec- 
dote. He was, on one nccaBinn, renilni; a report to the Aiis<^mblT upon some Hots in Muraeillea, 
which he affinned were fomenied by the [lartleans of ihe mart. He was inceasantlj Inierrupled 
by the aristoeratic party wiiti Bach ahiinire egiithelx u "cnloinniBtur, liar, assasein, sconodrel." 
He stepped a moment, looked at them with an impermrhnble smile, and, in his moat honcjed 
tones, said, " GcnClemeti, I wnit till these atnetiiticii bo exhnuaied." — Dumont, Somwiirs, p. 278. 
t The EnftTish people were at thu time ECuerally in eympathy with the Revolnlion. The aria- 
tocratic^EenunmiorRntilBnd wasin deadly hosliUly lo it. It) 1793, Samuel Taylor Colnridfce, 
then head scholar in Jesus College, Cambridge, wrote an Ode to France, uommeudng with Iha 
words. 

" When France, in wralh, her giant limbs npreared. 
And, with ihal oalh which smote air, earth, and «ea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she wonld be free, 
Bear witness for me how I ho[>ed and feared." 
In consequence of this ode, and his avowed attachmeot lo the prineiples of the Bevolntioo, he 
became so obnoiions lo his BUpcriors that he was cotMtrained to leave the college abrtiptlf, with* 
out a degree.— Cjcfopffdia of Eiglish Literahire. Article S. T. Cokridge. 
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ance that it contained the desired fatal opiate. He swallowed the draught, 
and in a moment expired, in the forty-second year of his age. It was the 
2d of April, 1791. His death caused profound grief. All parties vied alike 
in conferring honor upon his remains. The nation went into mourning, a 
magnificent funeral was arranged, and the body was deposited in the tomb 
with pomp surpassing that which had accompanied the burial of the ancient 
kings of France. Suspicions are still cherished that Mirabeau died the vic- 
tim of poison.* 

The funeral of Mirabeau was the most imposing, popular, and extensive 
of any recorded in history, always excepting that unparalleled display of a 
nation's gratitude and grief which accompanied the transfer of the remains 
of Napoleon from St. Helena to the Invalides. It is estimated that four 
hundred thousand men took a part in the funeral pageant of Mirabeau. The 
streets were draped in mourning, and pavements, windows, balconies, and 
house-tops were thronged with sad and silent spectators. 

La Fayette headed the immense procession, and was followed by the whole 
Constituent Assemoly, and by the whole club of Jacobins, who, in a dense 
mass, assumed to be chief mourners on the occasion, though Mirabeau had 
for some time held himself aloof from their tumultuous meetings. It was 
eight o'clock in the evening before the procession arrived at the Church of 
Saint Eustache, where a funeral oration was pronounced by C^rutti. The 
arms of twenty thousand of the National Guard were then discharged at 
once. The crash caused the very walls of the church to rock, shivering to 
atoms every pane of glass. 

It was now night, and, by the light of a hundred thousand torches, the 
procession resumed its course. New instruments of music had been invent- 
ed, which were then heard for the first time — the trombone and the tamtam. 
As the vast procession traversed the streets through the gloomy shades of 
night, illumined by the glare of flickering torches, with the tolling of bells, 
blending, now with the wail of the chant and now with the pealing requi- 
ems of martial bands, all the elements of sublimity seemed combined to af- 
fect the heart and overawe the soul. It was near midnight when the sar- 
cophagus was deposited in its tomb at the Church of Saint Genevieve, over 
whose portal was inscribed these words, 

**AUX GRANDS HOMMES LA PATRIK RECONNAI88ANTE." 

Mirabeau was the master-spirit of the Revolution. After his death there 
were multitudes struggling for the leadership, with no man of sufficient 
prominence to attain and retain it. The funeral of Mirabeau was the fu- 
neral of emancipated France. From that hour the Revolution was on the 
rush to ruin. 

"Time," writes Michclet, "which reveals every thing, has revealed noth- 
ing that really proves the reproach of treason to be well founded. Mira- 

♦ M. Thiers, in the impetuosity of his narrative, is not always accurate in details. He gires 
the 20th of April as the date of Mirabeau's death. Mignet assigns it to the 2d of March. Nearly 
all other authorities agree upon the 2d of April. It is indeed wonderful that upon such a sub- 
ject there should be such a diversity of statement. The event at the time was deemed so mo- 
mentous, that the Jacobin Club voted that the anniversary of bis death should, through all 
future time, bo celebrated with funereal pomp. 




beau's re.i! transaction was an error, a serious, fittal error, but one that waa 
then shared by all in different degrees. At that time all men, of every party, 
from Cazal63 and Maury down to Robespierre, and even to Marat, believed 
France to entertain Royalist opinions. All men wanted a king. The num- 
ber of Republicans was truly imperceptible. Mirabeau believed that it was 
necessary to have a king with power, or no king at all. It is true that Mi- 
rabeau appears to have received sums to defray the expense of his immense 
correspondence with the Departments — a sort of ministry that he was organ- 
izing at his own house. He makes use of this subtle expression — this ex- 
cuse which does not excuse him — that he had not been bought ; Uiat he was 
paid, not sold."* 

The death of Mirabeau seemed to paralyze the hopes of the king, and he 
now resolved to spare no endeavors to secure his escape. On the 18th of 
April the king took hia carriage at Versailles, intending to ride to St, Cloud. 
A rumor spread through llie city that he was contemplating flight. The 
populace collected and stopped the horses. La Fayette immediately hastened 
to the spot with a company of the guards, dispersed the mob, who ofl'ered no 

• Mirabest] clainrn, and hia frienda claim for him, and probably with justice, that he wished to 
be the medialor between the Bcvolacion and the monarchy— ^to Gave mjaltj and liberl;, belicv- 
in(t that, under the circntnBlanccB, royalty waa essential to liberty. But the follj of the court 
thwarted every enJpBVor. They would not accede lo any mcasnrB of jnitice and tDoderalion. 
The murt wished only to make him unpopular. Mirabcnu saw hia position, from which no Btmj;- 
gles could extricato him, and hp died of disappoint men I and Eriiif. Had he not then died, be 
would, in a few moaiba^ bttve iQeriMblf periehed upon the scaffold.. See ^ftnotru tje Miratitt^ 
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other violence than to obstruct the departure of the king, and cleared a pas- 
sage. The king, however, who now wished to have it appear that he was 
held a prisoner, as most certainly he virtually was, refused to go, and re- 
turned indignantly into the palace. 

By the advice of his ministers he repaired to the Assembly, and complain- 
ed warmly of the insult he had encountered. The king was received with 
the utmost kindness by the Assembly, cordially greeted, and was assured 
that every thing should be done to prevent the possible occurrence of an- 
other similar outrage. 

To disarm suspicion and appease the public mind the king, on the 23d of 
April, sent a letter to the foreign embassadors declaring that he had no in- 
tention of leaving France, that he was resolved to be faithful to the oath 
which he had taken to the Constitution, and that all those who intimated 
any thing to the contrary were his enemies and the enemies of the country. 
He soon after, however, declared to an envoy sent to him from the Emperor 
Leopold, that this letter by no means contained his real sentiments, but that 
it was wrung from him by the peril of his situation.* 

A conference of the foreign powers was held on the 20th of May, 1791, at 
Mantua, in Italy, where Leopold, Emperor of Austria, and brother of Marie 
Antoinette, then chanced to be. At this conference Count d'Artois appear- 
ed in behalf of the emigrants. Prussia was represented by Major Bischof- 
verder, England by Lord Elgin, and Louis XVI. by the Count de Durfort. 
Several other of the kingdoms and principalities of Europe were represented 
on the occasion. The Count de Durfort returned from this conference to 
Louis XVI. in Paris, and brought him the following secret declaration in the 
name of the Emperor Leopold :t 

Austria engaged to assemble thirty-five thousand men on the frontiers of 
Flanders. At the same time fifteen thousand men from the smaller German 
States would attack Alsace. Fifteen thousand Swiss troops were to be 
marched on Lyons, and the King of Sardinia, whose daughter the Count d' 
Artois had married, was to assail Dauphind. The king of Spain, cousin of 
Louis XVI., was to gather twenty thousand troops upon the slopes of the 
Pyrenees, to fall like an avalanche down upon southern France. Prussia 
engaged to co-operate cordially. The King of England, notwithstanding the 
eloquence of Burke's pamphlet, could not yet venture to call upon the liberty- 
loving English to engage in this infamous crusade against the independence 
and the liberty of a sister kingdom. But the king, as Elector of Hanover, 
engaged to take an active part in the war. A protest against the Revolution 
was to be drawn up in the name of the whole house of Bourbon, whose di- 
vine right to despotism in France had been questioned by the French people, 
and this protest was to be signed by those branches of the Bourbons who 
were occupying the thrones of Spain, Naples, and Parma.:}: 

♦ Bertrand de Moleville. t Mignet, p. 101. Villiaumd, p. 91. 

X Fox and others of the most illnstrionfi of the English commoners had in the parliament ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the French patriots. A very strenuous effort was made to unite the 
Whig party in opposition to liberty in France. A meeting was held at Burlington House. Mr. 
Burke was the organ of the aristocracy. The animated discussion was continued from ten o'clock 
at night until three in the morning. But the differences of opinion were found irreconcilable^ 
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Plans for the invasion having been thus arranged, Louis XVI. resolved 
immediately to effect his escape to the frontier. He could then place him- 
self at the head of these foreign armiea, and lash France into obedience, and 
consign tjioae patriots who had been toiling for liberty to the dungeon and 
the scaffold. 

Never was the condition of a nation more full of peril, or apparently more 
hopelesa This impending destruction was enough to drive any people into 
the madness of despair. It is hard to wear the fetters of bondage even when 
one has never known auy thing better. But, after having once broken those 
chains and tasted the sweets uf liberty, then to have the shackiea riveted 
anew is what few human spirits can endure. 

It was not the intention of the king immediately to leave France. He 
arranged to go to Montraedy, about two hundred miles from Paris, taking 
the very retired Chalons road thi-ough Clermont and Varennes. The Mar- 
quis of Bouilld, a general entirely devot<;d to the court party, formed a camp 
at Montmedy to receive the king, under the pretense of watching hostile 
movements on the frontiers. Small detachments of cavalry were aJao very 
quietly postf^d at different points on the road to aid in the flight. All the 
arrangements were made for starting on the 20th of June.* 

The king, though on the whole a worthy man, and possessing some ex- 
cellent traits of character, was in some points weak almost to imbecility. 
All the energy of the family was with the queen, and she, with the Marquis 
of Bouill^, planned the escape. They were often thwarted, however, in 
their wishes by the obstinacy of the king. La Fayette was entirely de- 
ceived, and but few even of the court were intrusted with the secret Still, 
rumors of flight had been repeatedly circulated, and the people were in a 
state of constant anxiety lest the court should carry off the king. They 
hardly believed that the king himself wished to join the emigrants, and to 
urge war against the Constitution which be had sworn to accept. 

The Swiss Guards still surrounded the Tuileries. They were stationed, 
however, only at the exterior posts. The interior of the palace, the stair- 
cases, and the communications between the rooms were occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard, in whom the nation aiuld place more rehance. It was a long- 
established custom that troops should be thus stationed throughout the pal- 
ace, that the royal family might be protected from impertinence or from 
any irruption of popular violence. Since the terrible scenes of the 6th and 
6th of October it became more important than ever that a strong guard 
should encircle the royal family. But while the ostensible duty of this 
guard was only to protect the king from insult, it bad also a secret mission 
to prevent the king's escape. 

and only rraiilred in the pprmaneot alienaiion of Fox and Bnrke. — Stt Lttliara <m iJie FmuA 
Bevolvlfim, l,y Prof. H'm. Smi/th, vol. i., p. 84. 

• " The princes," writes M. Fromnnt, " corccired the plan of forminp leinons of all rhe Tnjal 
Bubjects of the king. Desiring lo be at the head of those Royalisti whom I hrui eoramanded in 
1TB9, I wrote lo Count d'Arloi*, beppiR *>» rojal hiRhneBB to crant me the commitBion of col- 
onel, worded BO that every Royalbt who would raise a lepion miRht hope for n lite fnvor. The 
members of ha eoundl thought it so strange ihul a caminoner should aspire to a military eommis- 
-i"n. that one of Ihcm soid to mo warily, 'Why did you noi oslt for a bishopric?'"' — Rental dt 
liiven EcriU nlatifi a la Reeolatim, p. 62. 
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La Fajette, to whom the whole bosneaB was intrusted, op prc sB c d whli 

the resporiidbilitj of bid ofiBce, was oontiniiallYf bj ni^t and bj daj, Tisiv 
ing the poAX& To the officers who had charge of the night-watch he had 
given flecret orders that the king was not to be permitted to leave the palace 
after midnight. Thas the king was tmlj a prisoner, and he was foUj con- 
iKioas of it, though every possible efTort was adopted to conceal«&om him 
the hamiliating tacL 

M. Bouill^ and the qneen were compelled to yield to the whims of the 
king, and to adopt measures which threatened to frustrate the plan. The 
king insiste^l npon having an immense carriage constnicted which could 
take the whole party, though the unusual appearance of the carriage would 
instantly attract all eyes; he insisted upon traveling a very unfrequented 
route, which would excite the curiosity of everv one who should see the 
carriage pas8; he insisted upon stationing military detachments along the 
route, though Bouill^ urged that such detachments if small could render no 
service, and if large would excite suspicion ; he insisted upon taking the 
govemr^sH of the children, because the governess said that she loved the 
children too much to be separated from them, though Bouill^ urged that in- 
stead! of the incumbrance of a governess they should take in the carriage 
an offic^.T accustomed to traveling, and who could aid in any unexpected 
emergency. The king, though fickle as the wind upon questions of great 
moment, was, like all weak men, inflexible upon trifles.* 

At midnight of the 20th of June, the king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, 
the sister of the king, the two royal children, and Madame Tourzel their 
governess, carefully disguised themselves in one of the interior rooms of the 
Tuileries. Creeping cautiously down, in three successive parties, an obscure 
flight of stairs, and emerging by a gate which was contrived to be left un- 
guardfxl, thrj fijgitivf»s, mingling with the groups of people who ever at that 
time wen; leaving the chateau, crossed the Carrousel, and, taking different 
streets, groped along through the darkness until they all met on the Quai 
des Th($atinH, whrjre two hackney-coaches awaited them. In breathless si- 
lencf J they U>ok their seats. The Count de Fersen, a Prussian noble, young, 
handsome, enthusiastic, who was inspired with a chivalric admiration of 
Marie Antoinette, had made all the arrangements for the escape from the 
city. Disguised as a coachman, he conducted the king, who led the young 
dauphin by the hand. The count immediately mounted the box of the 
(5r>ach which contained the royal family, and drove rapidly some twelve 

♦ **What fpnp.voM us, morpovor, nmonR other thinpt, in this journey to Varcnnes, and lessens 
the idea we would like to entertain of the kinf;*s goodness of heart, is the indifference with which 
he sacrificed, hy his departure, and ahandoned to death men who were sincerely attached tii 
him. By the force of circumstances La Fayette found himself to be the involuntary guardian of 
the king, and responsible to the nation for his person. He had shown in various ways, and some- 
times even In compromising the Revolution, that he desired, beyond every thing else, the restora- 
tion of the kingly power, as the guarantee of order and tranquillity. There was every reason to 
suppose that, at the startling news of the king's departure. La Fayette would be torn to pieces. 

*• La Fayette, receiving warnings from several quarters, would believe nobody but the king him- 
•elf. He went to him and asked him whether there was any truth in the reports. Louis XVI. 
gave such a decided, simple answer, and in such a good-natured manner, that La Fayette went 
away completely satisfied, and it was merely to calm the anxiety of the public that be double^ 
lii* guard."— ili'KjAefe/, p. 678, 
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miles to the little town of Bondy, where the capacious carriage constructed 
for the king was waiting before the door of an Englishman, Mr. Crawford. 
At the same hour in a similar manner the king's brother, Monsieur the 
Count of Provence, subsequently Louis XVIII., left the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg, and with his family traveled all night toward Flanders, where he 
crossed the frontiers in safety. 

At Bondy the king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, the two children, Maria 
Theresa being about ten years of age and Louis seven, with their governess, 
took their seats in the large carriage. One of the body-guard of the king, 
disguised as a servant, sat on the box, and another, as footman, sat behind. 
M. de Vallory rode on horseback, that he might gallop forward and order 
the relays of horses. The waiting women of the queen, who, by the strang- 
est infatuation, had been included in the party, took the other carriage. 

The Marquis of Bouill^, an energetic, heroic man, finding that he could 
not control the arrangements of the king, did every thing in his power to 
avert the suspicion which the strange -looking cortege would be likely to ex- 
cite. He had a passport prepared, in which the governess was represented 
as a German baroness, Madame de Korff, traveling with her two children. 
The king was her valet -de-chambre, the queen her waiting-maid. The pro- 
verbial wealth of the German barons and the peculiar style of the equipage 
to which they were accustomed happily favored this idea.* 

The morning was just beginning to dawn as Count Fersen kissed the 
hands of the king and queen and left them to prosecute their perilous jour- 
ney, while he took flight for the frontier through Flanders. The coach was 
drawn by six horses, who were driven at the utmost speed, relays of horses 
having been established at short stages. The sun at length rose bright and 
cheerful. The country was smiling in all the verdure of blooming June. 
Every revolution of the wheels was bearing them farther from Paris. It 
was hardly possible that their flight could be discovered until a late hour in 
the morning. There were no telegraphs in those days to send intelligence 
with lightning speed to arrest their flight. Having six or eight hours the 
start of their pursuers, and being abundantly supplied with fresh horses, 
escape seemed now almost certain. Hope began to cheer their hearts. 

Some slight interruptions had retarded their progress, and it was about 
three o'clock in the afternoon when they entered Chalons, some ninety miles 
from Paris. The queen, with an exultant smile, exclaimed, " All goes well. 
If we were to have been stopped at all it would have been before now." 

At Chalona they exchanged horses. The king now felt that he was safe, 
for the Marquis of Bouilld had po-ited detachments of troops at every impor- 
tant point between Chalons and Montmedy. With characteristic imprudence, 
as the carriage was surrounded with idlers at Chalons, the king put his head 
out of the window, showing his well known face to the crowd. The post- 
master instantly recognized the king, but, being himself an ardent Royalist, 
divulged not his secret, but aided in putting in the fresh horses, and ordered 
the postillions to drive on. 

* The piuwpon wBs made ont w foUoirt ; " De pir le roi. Mandon* de l&iFser pumer Madame 
<n d(i Korff, se rendani a Francktart arec uf deo^ enfuu, une femnw de chaiRbre, a^f T«|f \ 
4e chambre, et troU domes tiqueg." 
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About ten miles fix)m Chalons is the bridge of Sommeville, which crosses 
a narrow stream, where the Duke of Choiseul and M. Goguelat were station- 
ed with fifty hussars. They were to secure the king's passage, and then to 
remain and block up the road against all pursuers. Faithful to the plan, 
they were at the bridge, with the mounted hussars, at the appointed hour. 
The strange assemblage of a military force at that spot excited the curiosity 
of the peasants, and a great crowd was gathered. Every mind throughout 
France was then in a very sensitive state. The crowd increased, and in the 
adjoining villages the alarm-bells were beginning to ring. As the royal car- 
riages did not appear for five or six hours later than they were expected, the 
Duke of Choiseul, to appease the ferment, left the spot, and the people then 
dispersed. 

Soon after the detachment had left the king arrived, and was surprised to 
find no troops. It was then between four and five o'clock in the evening. 
In great perplexity and anxiety he drove rapidly on two hours farther to St. 
Menehould, where he was to find another detachment of troops ; but the 
Duke of Choiseul had sent forward to St. Menehould and Chalons, inform- 
ing the detachments there that he had waited six hours for the arrival of the 
king ; that the plan had probably miscarried ; that excitement was rapidly 
rising among the people ; and that the detachments had better retire. 

The king, unaware of all this, was astonished and bewildered in still find- 
ing no troops, and naturally, but imprudently, again looked out of the win- 
dow. The excited crowd which was gathered around the carriages suspect- 
ed that they contained the royal family. A young man named Drouet, son 
of the postmaster, instantly recognized the king, from his resemblance to the 
imprint on the coins in circulation. Without communicating his discovery 
to any one, he mounted a horse, and, taking a cross road, galloped some 
twelve or fifteen miles to Varennes, to inform the municipality and causo the 
arrect of the party. 
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Arriral at Varennes. — The Party arrested. — Personal Appearance of the King. — ^The Guards 
fraternize with the People. — Indignation of the Crowd. — The Captives compelled to return to 
Paris. — Dismay of M. de BouilM. — Excitement in Paris. — The Mob ransack the Tuileries. — 
Acts of the Assembly. — Decisive Action of La Fayette. — Proclamation of the King. — The Jac- 
obin Club. — Unanimity of France. 

The carriages were driven rapidly forward, while the royal family sat per- 
plexed and silent, yet quite unprepared for the doom which was impending. 
An hour's drive brought them to Clermont. Here the king found two 
squadrons of horse, under Count de Dumas. But the detachments of dra- 
goons moving to and fro had excited suspicion, and the populace of Clermont 
had been roused, and gathered alarmingly around the carriages. 

The municipal authorities examined the passports of the travelers, and, 
finding all apparently correct, allowed them to proceed, but, calling out a de- 
tachmeijt of the National Guard, forbade the Dragoons to leave the town. 



I 
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The Dragoons, whose sympathies were with the people, and who knew not ^J 

on what mission they had been led by their officers, immediately fraternized I 

with the Guards, and their commander. Count Dumas, was indebted to the I 

fleetness of his horse for Lis escjipe from arrest. It was midnight when the I 

carriages arrived atVarennes, This little town is situated on both banks of I 

a narrow stream united by a bridge. A tower is at one end of the bridge, 1 

supported by a massive and gloomy arch, which arch must be traversed with I 

care to enter upon the bridge, and where a very slight obstacle would pre- I 

vent any advance; "a relic," says Lamartine, "of the feudal system, in I 

which the nobles captured. the serf's, and where, by a strange retribution, the I 

people were destined to capture the monart^hy." ■ 

The royal family, entirely exhausted with sleeplessness, anxiety, and the I 

travel of twenty-four hours, were all asleep, when the few scattering lights I 

of the town were perceived. They were to change horses here, and the king I 

was distinctly informed that they would find the horses hefore crossing Ihe n't;- I 

er. It was, however, afterward decided, without communicating the change I 

to the king, that the fresh horses should be stationed on the other side of the 1 

bridge. Thus the carriages could cross the bridge at full rpeed, .".nd, in case 1 

of any popular tumult, could more easily efl'ect a change of horses and de- I 

parture on the other side. I 

The king and queen, greatly alarmed in finding no relay of horses, them- I 

selves left the carriage, and groped about through the darkened streets seek- I 

ing for them in vain. A few lights burned dimly here and there in the I 

houses, but all else was the silence and gloom of midnight. The king even I 

knocked at a few doors where lights were seen, and inquired for the relays. I 

The half-roused sleepers could give him no intelligence. I 

In thus traveling by relays of horses in Europe, each relay has its postil- 1 

lions, who go their appointed stage only. The postillions who had drawn I 

the carriage from the last post-house, entirely unconscious of the dignity of I 

their passengers, having fulfilled their appointed task, weary of waiting, I 

threatened to unharness their horses and leave the carriage in the street until I 

the relay should arrive. By dint of bribes the king induced them to cross I 

the bridge and continue the journey. I 

Just as they entered the arch beneath the tower to cross the bridge, and I 

when enveloped in almost Egyptian darkness, the horses were stopped by a I 

cart which obstructed the way. Some men seized the bridles of the leaders, ■ 

and one man on horseback shouted at the window of the carriage the appal- I 

ling words, H 

" In the name of the nation, stop 1 You are driving the king." 

Drouet had efTectually accomplished his design. Taking a shorter road 
than that which the carriage pursued, he rode directly to a stable, commu- 
nicated his secret to the inn-keeper and sent him to give the alarm, while he, 
with a few comrades whom he hastily gathered, barricaded the bridge with 
the cart and such other heavy articles as they could lay their hands upon. 
The delay upon the other side just gave them time to do this before the 
carriage entered the vaulted archway. 

The king and queen were thunderstruck, and their hearts sank in dismay. 
Immediately they perceived the signs of a great tumult. The village beUa 
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were ringing. Lights were flashing through the gloom. An undefined up- 
roar seemed to increase in the streets, while crowds were collecting on the 
bridge. One man with a lantern in bis hand half entered the carriage and 
cast the light full upon the faces of each one of the inmates. The travelers 
were then comman Jed to alight and exhibit their passports. Drouet, taking 
the passports, conducted the captives in their carriage back again from the 
bridge to the door of the mayor of the little town, a grocer by the name of 
Sausse. 

Here there was quite a debate. The passports were made out correctly. 
The party corresponded with the description. They all declared that they 
were the Baroness de Korff with her attendants. Sausse appeared to be 
satisfied. But Drouet, a young man of unusual intelligence and energy, de- 
manded, 

" Why is not the passport signed by the President of the National As- 
sembly ? And if you are foreigners, how is it that you have influence to 
procure fifty dragoons to escort you at St. Menehould, and as many more at 
Clermont? And why is there a detachment of hussars waiting for you at 
Varennes?" 




In the eagerness of the altercation it became very evident that the coun- 
terfeit servants were not menials, and that the assumed baroness was not 
accustomed to exercise authority over her pretended maid-servant and 
valet de chambre. By this lime a suiBcient number of the National Guard 
had assembled to prevent the possibility of the rescue of the captives by the 
Pnssars, The c^ueen, seeing that all farther attempts at deception yirere uae* 
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less, and indignant at tlie disrespect with which her husband was treated, 
exclaimed, 

"Since yuu acknowledge him to be your king, speak to him with the re- 
spect which you owe himi" 




The whole party Lad thus far remained in the carriagi.'. The tumult waa 
rapidly increasing. The bells were ringing, guns firing, drums beating, and 
a crowd of men and women, in disordered dresses and eagerly vociferating, 
was fast gathering around the captives. Lights in the distance \ 
hurrying to and fro, and armed men in tumultuous bands of excitement 
and consternation were rushing from all directions. Respectfully Sausse, 
who appears to have been a very humane man, urged them to alight, and 
for their own protection to enter the door of the grocery. They did so, and 
sat down upon the boxes, barrels, and bags which were scattered around. 
The king now, to save himself from farther insults, appealed to the loyalty 
of his subjects. He rose, and with dignity s^d^to the crowd, 
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" Yes ! I am your king. Behold the queen and my children. We en- 
treat you to treat us with the respect which the French have always shown 
to their sovereigns. 

With the exception of that courtliness of manners which is almost the in- 
heritance of high birth, there was nothing in the king's personal appearance 
to inspire deference. Though a somewhat educated and accomplished man, 
he was totally destitute of any administrative skill or of any initiative pow- 
ers. He would have embellished almost any situation in private life, as a 
kind-hearted, conscientious, exemplary man. The costume of a servant, a 
steward, a tutor, a clerk, was far more in accordance with his abilities and 
his character than the insignia of royalty. His figure was swollen by a 
flabby obesity, the result of a ravenous appetite and indolent habits. His 
legs were too short for his body ; the expression of his countenance uniu- 
tellectual and stolid. 

As he appeared before the peasants and townsmen of Varennes that night, 
exhausted with fatigue and terror, in the mean dress of a vakt, in a disor- 
dered wig, his fat cheeks pale and shrunken, with livid lips aghast and 
speechless, he excited first emotions of surprise, then of contempt, then of 
unfeigned pity. " What, that the king ! that the queen 1" the crowd ex- 
claimed in amazement. The piteous spectacle brought tears into the eyes 
even of many of the most hostile and obdurate. 

Varennes was but thirty miles from Montmedy, which, though in France, 
was directly on the Germanic frontier. Thus the citizens of Varennes were 
at but a few hours' march from those terrible armies of the Continent which 
were threatening to sweep over France with flame and blood. Knowing 
that their town might be one of the first to encounter the horrors of war, 
they had been living in the midst of the most terrific alarms. They had 
hoped that the king was, in heart, in sympathy with the nation, and would 
place himself at the head of the nation to resist the invaders. Surprise, 
grief, and indignation struggled in their hearts as they found that the king 
was actually endeavoring to escape from France to join their enemies. None 
but those who live on the frontier at such a time can fully realize the terri- 
ble significance of the words ifie enemy, 

"What!" exclaimed the multitude, '*the king running away, abandoning 
us, his children, and becoming a traitor to the nation ; going over to the 
enemy, to aid them to burn our homes and massacre us all !" 

Some wept; others execrated; others threatened to shoot the king upon 
the spot. The simple-hearted peasants were, in intelligence, mere children. 
They had been educated to regard the monarchy as paternal and the king 
as their father. Choiscul and Goguelat, who, it will be remembered, were 
stationed at the bridge of Sommeville with fifty hussars, now came clatter- 
ing into the streets of Varennes with their detachment. At the same time 
Count Dumas arrived, who had escaped alone from his dragoons, they hav- 
ing abandoned him at St. Menehould. 

The grocer^s shop wius surrounded with a crowd armed with muskets, 
pitchforks, and axes. Notwithstanding many fierce threats, the ofiicers 
forced their way through the crowd and entered the shop. There they 
found the royal family in a deplorable condition. The little boy, Louis, the 
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dauphin, was happily asleep on a low cot bed. His sister, Maria Theresa, 
three years older, in great terror, was sitting on a bench between her gov- 
i and her aunt Elizabeth, clinging tremblingly to their hands. The 
king and queen were standing by the aide of M, tiauase, imploring him to 
permit them to continue on their way. 

Choiseul, grasping significantly the hilt of his sword, said boldly to the 
king, "Sire, please give immediate orders to depart. I have forty hus- 
sars. No time is to be lost. In one hour they will be gained over by the 
people," 

This was true. The hussars were Germans, Blindly obeying their offi- 
cers, they had no idea of the commission upon which they had been sent. 
They were now surrounded by the populace, and were listening, with sur- 
prise and sympathy, to their narrative of the events. At this critical mo- 
ment the municipality of Varennes, accompanied by the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard in that place, entered the shop. Accustomed as they had long 
been to revere and almost to adore royalty, for the rural districts had by no 
means kept pace with Paris in disregard of the throne, the officers threw 
themselves upon their knees before the king and said, 

" In God's name, sire, do not forsake ua ; do not quit the kingdom." 

" It is not my intention," the king replied, " to leave France, The insults 
I have suffered force me to leave Paris. I am going only to Montmedy, 
and I invite you to accompany me thither; only give orders, I pray you, 
for my carriages to be got ready." 

The municipal authorities departed to deliberate, begging the king to 
wait till the light should dawn. • It was now two o'clock in the morning. 
The chances of escape were every moment diminishing. The crowd, armed 
with such weapons as they could on the moment seize, had become formi- 
dable ; the bridge was so barricaded that it could not be passed ; and but lit- 
tle reliance could be placed in the fidelity of the hussars. There was, how- 
ever, a ford near by, where the stream could be passed on horseback. 
Choiseul and Goguelat entreated the king and queen, with the ladies, im- 
mediately to mount on horseback, the king holding the dauphin on the 
saddle, and, protected by the forty hussars, to cross the stream, and attempt 
to effect their escape. 

The queen, whose personal heroism never forsook her, looked at her chil- 
dren, thought of the bullets which might be showered upon them, and, yield- 
ing to a mother's love, hesitated. The king also, who never dishonored 
himself by an act of cowardice, thought only of the peril of those who were 
dearer to him than life, and said, 

" But can yon assure me that in this struggle a shot may not strike the 
queen, my sister, or the children ? Besides, the municipality does not forbid 
to let us pass ; it merely requests me to wait till daybreak. Moreover, the 
Marquis de Bouill^ is at Stenay, but twenty-four miles distant. He can not 
f^l to learn of my detention, and he will be here with his troops in the 
morning," 

Another weary hour of agitation, tumult, and gathering excitement pass- 
ed^away, and the clock struck three. The hussars were now completely 
gained over by the people, and were drinking with them " To the Nation." 
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The municipal authorities, having briefly deliberated, returned to the king 
with this short but terrible announcement, 

"The people, being absolutely opposed to the king continuing his journey, 
have resolved to dispatch a courier to the National Assembly in order to be 
informed of its intentions." 

M. de Goguelat now went out into the surging crowd to judge if it were 
possible to fight their way through. Mounting his horse he rode slowly 
around, when Drouet approached him and said, " You want to carry off the 
king, but you shall not have him alive." 

The carriage was surrounded by a body of the National Guard. Gogue- 
lat approached the carriage with a few hussars who still hesitatingly obeyed 
his orders, when the major in command of the detachment of the National 
Guard said to him, " One step farther, and I shoot you." 

Gt>guelat spurred his horse on, when a pistol was discharged. Two bul- 
lets struck him, and he fell bleeding to the ground. He was, however, able 
to rise and enter the shop, but the hussars immediately with acclaim avowed 
themselves the soldiers of the nation. Goguelat had observed also that at 
the end of the street there were two cannons planted which seemed ready to 
fire upon them. There was no longer the possibility of escape by force, un- 
less M. de Bouill^ should chance to arrive in season with his well-trained 
dragoons. 

As Goguelat, wounded and covered with blood, again entered the presence 
of the royal family, they presented a heart-rending spectacle. The queen 
was sitting upon a bench between two boxes of candles, piteously pleading 
with the grocer's wife to intercede with her husband in their behalf. 

"You are a mother, madame," said the queen; "you are a wife; the fete 
of a wife and mother is in your hands. Think what I must suffer for these 
children, for my husband. At one word from you I shall owe them to you. 
The Queen of France will owe you more than her kingdom, more than life." 

There is an instinct, unreflecting, in the human heart, which says that it 
would have been nobk in the woman to have periled every thing to save the 
queen. The universal heart does homage to disinterested benevolence, even 
when it is unthinking and mistaken. But in this case the good woman, 
with very natural and prosaic common sense, said, 

" I wish it were in my power to help you. But bless me ! you are think- 
ing of your husband and I am thinking of mine. Every woman for her 
own husband." 

This speech certainly did not indicate a heroic nature. But it is obvious 
that M. Sausse had now no power to save the king. Matters had proceeded 
far beyond his control. If he could by any stratagem have facilitated the 
flight, his own life would have been the inevitable forfeit. It would have 
been treason to the nation. Humanity also seemed imperiously to demand 
that the king should be stopped. His escape would place him at the head 
of foreign and hostile armies to ravage France with the horrors of war, and 
to quench the kindling flame of liberty in blood. 

The queen, whose energetic mind foresaw the awful future, was over- 
whelmed and burst into tears. The king had now lost all self-possession, 
and was bewildered as a child. The people, who began to be apprehensive 
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that the troops of Bouill^ migltt come to tbt rwcut, wsre crowding the door 
and shouling, " Back, back to Paris." 

The king was urged to show himself, that be might traDquilize tbe peo- 
ple. He went to a window and looked om upon tbe excited multitude, 
over whom a few torches shed a lurid light. The sight of the king at first 
produced profound silence. Tbe people then, as versatile as children, were 
so altected by the appearance of the king in bia servile dress, and with his 
woe-worn countenance, that many wept ; and while not one woi-d of insult 
was heard, many cried out, in compassionate tones, Vife h Roi! 

The (lay was then just beginning to dawn. Gradually the sun rose, and 
shone upon a strange spectacle. - The guns, the drums, the alarm-bells had 
roused tbe whole country around. Ten thousand men bad already assem- 
bled in Varennes, choking the narrow street where the grocery stood. From 
all directions the country people were seen hurrying to tbe town, as the 
strange tidings of the attempted fiight and arrest were spreading far and 
wide. As the crowd increased in the streets, and tbe gloom of night waa 
dispelled by the bright blaze of day, the tumult rose higher and higher. 
All sympathy for the royal family seemed to give place to a feeling of in- 
dignation, that they should be stealing away to lead foreign armies to make 
war upon the liberties of France. 

At seven o'clock the door opened, and the king beheld, to bis surprise, 
an officer of the National Guard of Paris. His dress was disordered, and he 
was dusty and worn with hurried travel. The man was greatly a_ 
when he found himself in the presence of the king, and could only t 
mer, in broken and almost incoherent phrase, the words, 

"Sire, all Paris is being murdered; our wives and children arc perhaps 
assassinated; you shall not go any farther; sire, the interests of the state; 
yes, sire, our wives and our children." 

The queen seized the hand of the officer, and, leading him to ■» humble 
bed in tbe comer, where the two royal children, Maria and Louis, utterly 
exhausted, were sleeping, said to him, as she pointed to tbe children, 

" Am I not a mother also?"* 

The king, interrupting her, turned abruptly to the officer, and said, 

"What do you want?" 

"Sire," he replied, " I have a decree of the Asaembly." 

"Where is it?" inquired the king. 

" My comrade has it," waa the reply. 

Juat then the door opened, and M. de Eomeuf entered. He was an aid* 
de-camp of the Marquis de la Fayette and a true patriot, while at the same 
time he was well known by the royal family as a friend of the king. He 
entered, holding the decree in his band, greatly agitated ; and, as he beheld 
the humiliating condition of the sovereign of France, and was conscious of 
the most painful duty devolving upon himself, he could not restrain his 
emotions, but bowed his head and wept bitterly. There is not a generous 
heart on earth which wUl not be in sympathy with that grie£ 

* MirabeBu, aftvr his inlerriew with Marie Anloitielle, remarked ii 
"Tuaknow ihc qaeeo. B«t f6n» of mind i* pnidigicwi. Sbe ii Kmu 

Vol.. I.— O 
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As the queen raised her eyes and saw M. de Romeuf enter, she exclaimed, 
with surprise and indignation, 

"What, sir, is it you? Oh ! I could never have believed it possible." 

Romeuf replied sadly, " We have done only our duty ; but we hoped not 
to have overtaken your majesties."* 

The king took from the hand of Romeuf the decree of the Assembly and 
hastily read it It was an order enjoining upon all public functionaries " to 
stop, by all the means in their power, the abduction of the king, and to pre- 
vent the continuance of the journey." 

The king indignantly threw the decree upon the bed where the children 
were sleeping, and exclaimed, in words whose truth he then by no means 
fully realized, 

" There is no longer any King in Prancey 

The queen, with pardonable but very injudicious passion, picked up the 
decree of the National Assembly and threw it upon the floor, saying vehe- 
mently, 

** It shall not defile my children." 

" Madame," said Romeuf sorrowfully to the queen, to whom he was much 
attached, " in the name of your safety, your glory, I entreat you to control 
your grief Would you rather have any one but me witness these passions?" 

The gentle reproach recalled the queen to herself, and she nerved herself 
to endurance, calmness, and dignity. The mental agony of that dreadful 
night had already turned her hair from auburn into the whiteness of snow. 

It was greatly feared that the troops of Bouill^ might come and rescue 
the king. Preparations for the departure were therefore hastened. Six 
horses were harnessed into the carriage, and the royal family, notwithstand- 
ing they did every thing in their power to cause delay, were forced to take 
their seats. The queen would not allow any one to touch her son, but car- 
ried him in her own arms to the carriage. 

The melancholy cortege now commenced its slow progress toward Paris, 
escorted by four thousand of the National Guard. 

M. de Bouill^ as we have mentioned, was at Stenay, at but the distance 
of eight leagues from Varennes, with several regiments of soldiers imder his 
command, waiting the arrival of the king. Had the king but reached that 
stage he would have been safe. Bouill^ was in a state of great anxiety, and 
during the night had rode forward to within six miles of Varennes, hoping 
to meet the king. Perplexed by the delay, and anxious lest he should be 
abandoned by his soldiers, in whom he could place but little confidence, he 
rode back to Stenay, and had just arrived there, at half past four in the 
morning, when he received the intelligence that the king was arrested, that 

♦ Napoleon, at St. Helena, speaking in the lif^ht of subsequent events, said, **The National 
Assembly never committed so great an error as in bringing back the king from Varennes. A 
fugitive, and powerless, he was hastening to the frontier, and in a few hours would have been 
out of the French territory. What should they have done in these circumstances ? Clearly 
have facilitated his escape, and declared the throne vacant by his desertion. They would thus 
have avoided the infiumy of a regicide government, and attained their great object of republican 
InstitationB. Instead of which, by bringing him back, they encumbered themselves with a sov- 
ereign whom they had no just reason for destroying, and lost the inestimable advantage of get- 
ting quit of the royal Ikmily without an act of cruelty.'* 
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the alarm-bells were ringing, that tbe whole country was aroused, and tb<' 
National Uuard in Stenay, Metz, and Verdun were rapidly forming in de- 
fense of the Nation. 

Under these circumstances there was but one regiment in whom M. 
Bouill^ could repose any confidence— the Royal German — and but one offi- 
cer, his own son, in whom he could confide, 

Bouille was an energetic and brave man. He immediately called out the 
German regiment, and by the influence of impassioned language and enor- 
mous bribes to every man induced them to start for the rescue. Almost 
with the speed of the whirlwind these strongly mounted dragoons swept 
the space intervening between Stenay and Varcnnc-". It was a quarter of 
nine o'clock before they reached the town. The National Guard, anticipat- 
ing this movement, was strongly ]X)sted to repel them. As Bouilli; was re- 
connoitring in preparation for an attack, be was informed that the king had 
been gone more than an hour and a half; that the bridge was broken 
down, the fitrects barricaded ; that M, de Choisenl, M. de Goguelat, and M. 
de Dumas were prisoners; that their hussars had fraternized with the peo- 
ple; that the garrisons of J[etz and Verdun were rapidly approaching lo 
attack htm, and that the whole country around was swarmiug with troops 
and National Guards roused by the peril of the nation. 

The horses of the dragoons were entirely exhausted by the forced drive 
of twenty -four miles ; the soldiers themselves gave manifest symptoms of 
hesitation. All hope was gone, Bouilltj slowly, sadly, silently retraced his 
steps. At Stenay popular enthusiasm had gained all hearts. Ilis soldiers 
abandoned him, and he narrowly escaped with his life across the frontier to 
Lnxembourg. 

We must now return to Paris to record the scenes which transpired there 
after the flight of the king. At seven o'clock in the morning of the 21st of 
June the servants at the Tuileries, on entering the apartments of the king 
and queen, found the beds undisturbed and the rooms deserted. The alarm 
was speedily spread through the palace, and flew from the chateau like wild- 
fire through the streets and into the faubourgs. " The king haa escaped I" 
was ui>on all lips. The crowd, in countless thousands, rushed to the Tuil- 
eries. They pressed in at the doors and up the stairs, and explored all the 
mysterious interior of the palace. The moat vile and degraded of the popu- 
lation of the city are always foremost on such occasions. The awe which 
they at first felt soon gave place to derision. 

A portrait of the king was taken from his bed-chamber and hung up at 
the gate of the chateau. A fruit-woman emptied her basket of cherries 
upon the queen's bed, and sat down upon the bed to sell her venture, sjtv- 
ing "It is the Nation's turn to-day to take their ease." Some one placed a 
cap from the queen's wardrobe upon the head of a young girl. She threw 
it contemptuously on the floor and trampled upon it, saying " It will sully 
my forehead." 

For several hours the whole city was in a state of intense consternation. 

The departure of the king was associated in all minds with the approach of 

foreign armies, the bombardment of Paris, the sweep ofdragoons through the 

streets, the assaseination of the patriots, and the extinction of liberty. The 

O 
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alann*bell8 rang, drams beat to arms, minute-gons were fired, and the Na- 
tional Guard rallied at all their rendezvous. But in the midst of these alarms 
there appeared an apparition which excited intense alarm in the bosoms of 
all the friends of enlightened liberty and order. 

It consisted of vast gatherings of haggard, wretched-looking men, the most 
worthless and abandoned of the population of a great city, under their own 
fierce leaders, armed with pikes and all wearing a red cap, the bonnet rouge. 
Santerre, a brewer, an uneducated man, of vast energies, and of great power 
to lead the passions of the populace, led a band of two thousand of these red- 
caps through the streets. The indignation of the people was now roused to 
the highest pitch against the king, and against all who were supposed to have 
connived at his flight. La Fayette was loudly accused of treason in having 
allowed the king to escape. His coolness and presence of mind alone saved 
him from the fury of the mob. 

At nine o'clock the Constituent Assembly met, calm, yet fully conscious 
of the momentous state of affairs. The president immediately informed them 
that M. Bailly, the Mayor of Paris, had come to acquaint them that the king 
and royal family had been carried off, during the night, by some enemies of 
the nation. These noble men conducted, in this crisis, with their accustom- 
ed moderation and dignity. Hesitating to assume that the king had per- 
jured himself by violating the oath he had so solemnly taken to sustain the 
Constitution, they adopted the more generous idea of his abduction. 

La Fayette, at eight o'clock, had been informed of the escape, and imme- 
diately hastened to the Tuileries, where he found M. Bailly, the Mayor of 
Paris, and M. Beauhamais, President of the National Assembly. They were 
both oppressed in view of the momentous posture of affairs, and were lament- 
ing the hours which must elapse before the Assembly could be convoked 
and a decree issued authorizing pursuit. The course pursued by La Fayette 
upon this occasion was worthy of his heroic and noble nature. He proved 
himself a consistent disciple of his great friend and model, Washington. 

" Is it your opinion," inquired La Fayette, " that the arrest of the king and 
royal family is absolutely essential to the public safety, and can alone pre- 
serve us from civil war?" ^ 

" No doubt can be entertained upon that subject," both replied. 

" Well, then," returned La Fayette, "I take upon myself all the responsi- 
bility of this arrest." 

He immediately issued an order to the National Guard throughout France 
for the arrest of the king.* It was placed in the hands of two of his officers, 
who set out instantly on the pursuit. 

Leaving the Tuileries, La Fayette, hastened on horseback to the Hotel de 
Ville. He passed excited crowds, who inveighed bitterly against him, ac- 
cusing him of traitorous complicity in the king's flight Arriving at the 
Place de Gr^ve, in front of the Hotel de Ville, he found one of his officers, 

* Oar readers will not generally symjiathize with Lamartine in the exclamation, '* This was a 
dictatorship, and the most personal of all dictatorships, that a single man, taking the place of the 
Assembly and the whole nation, thus assumed. He, on his private authority and the right of 
his civic foresight, struck at the liberty and perhaps at the life of the lawful ruler of the nation. 
This order led Louis XVI. to the scaffold, for it restored to the people the victim who had just 
»ped their dutches." — Htston/ of the Girondisls, by Alphoiue de Lamowtine^ toL i., p. 75. 
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the Duke d'Aumont, in the bauds of the infuriate mob, who were on the point 
of massacring bim. 

La Fayette instantly plunged into the crowd, by bis authoritative voice 
and gesture overawed them, and at the imminent peril of his own life res- 
cued his friend. A moment's hesitation, an emotion of cowardice, and both 
would inevitably have perished. An infuriate man, almost delirious with 
rage, approached La Fayette, and, shaking bis fist in his face, exclaimed, 

" You are a traitor. You have permitted the king to escape, and now 
France is ruined." 

"How ruined?" La Fayette replied, serenely smiling. "France has twen- 
ty-five millions of inhabitants ; the salary of the king is twenty-five millions 
of francs. Every one of us gains twenty sous by Louis XVI, relieving us 
of this payment," 

This pleasantry created a general laugh, and the words, repeated through 
the crowd, soon restored good-nature. The heroism of La Fayette also struck 
their imaginations, and be was greeted with applause as he rode away. 

He then hastened to the Assembly, which was now convened. Some of 
the deputies had suspected him as conniving at the flight, and as be entered 
a few murmurs arose. He, however, ascended the tribune and gained a 
hearing. He proposed that his second officer in command, M. de Gouvion, 
to whom had been especially intrusted the guard of the Tuileries, should be 
examined by the Assembly. 

"I will answer for this officer," said he, "and take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of his acts." 

M. de Gouvion was summoned to their bar, and testified that all the ordi- 
nary outlets from the palace were carefully guarded. The king could only 
have escaped in disgui.se and through some unusual mode of egress, M. 
Bailly confirmed this testimony, and La Fayette was reinstated in the confi- 
dence of the patriots. 

The people, who had suspected La Fayette, refused to allow the aides 
whom he had dispatched to pass the barriers. The Assembly immediately 
issued an order sanctioning the measures of La Fayette, and the officers were 
permitted to depart. The ministers of the king were then summoned, and 
a decree passed that al! orders were to be received from the Assembly alone. 
With calmness truly majestic, and with unanimity which apparently per- 
vaded every act, thought, and resolution, preparations were adopted to meet 
the fearful invasion which was impending. 

It was decreed at every hazard to defend the Constitution. The Assem- 
bly assumed the Regency. Couriers were dispatched on every road toward 
the frontiers to arrest every individual leaving the kingdom. Guns were 
ordered from the arsenals more effectually to arm the National Guard. 
These measures were so manifestly just and vital, that the most interested 
partisans of the old despotism ventured no opposition. 

"While engaged in passing these decrees, M. de la Porte, superintendent 
of the civil list, entered, bringing with him a private note and a memorial 
which he bad received from the king. The memorial was dated the 20th 
of .Iimf', and was written and signed by the ting. It was entitled " Proda' 
malion of the King ia all Oie French upon his Departure fr<ym Paris." 
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In this long recital of bis grievances the king complained that he had only 
a suspetusive veto; that bis salary was cut down to five millions of dollars 
annually, which was not suiEcient to support him comfortably ; that he was 
very badly lodged in the palace of the Tuiieries ; that Le had been inces- 
santly annoyed by the National Aaaembly, the clubs, and the journals, aad 
that be was not properly applauded when he appeared in public. He bit- 
terly censured the decrees of the National Assembly, and avowed that of 
his own free will he left Paris, that he might at a safe distance from Paris 
regain his lost power.* 

M. de la Porte placed this memorial and the private note to him, wliioh 
accompanied it, upon the table, stating, however, his wish that the private 
note might not be read. With deUcacy and honor worthy of commemora- 
tion it was returned to him unopened. The memorial was read and was 
listened to in respectful silence. The Assembly pitying the weakness of the 
king took no action upon it whatever. 

When the National Assembly was in session at Versailles there was a 
club organized by the deputation from Bretaigne, called the Breton Club. 
It was composed of the patriotic members of the Assembly. After the re- 
moval of the Assembly to Paris this club held its meetings in an old smoky 
convent of the Jacobin monks, and was bence called the Jacobin Club. It 
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rapiilly increased, admitting members not belonging to the Assembly, until 
it numbered twelve bundred members in Paris alone. Its affiliated clubs 
were established all over the kingdom, and were fllletl with the most ardent 
advocates of reform. In less than two years they numbered two thousand 
four hundred societies in as many towns. 

The Jacobin Club soon beeame so intensely and fiercely democratic, that 
La Fayette, who was one of its original members, and others of the more 
cxjnservative of the patriots, withdrew from ils tumultuous gatherings. This 
club was now rapidly assuming the reins of government, and marshaling 
the mob as its resistless and terrific arm of defense, a weapon wielded by the 
Revolution of incalculable and terrible power. It soon became the relent- 
less and despotic sovereign of France, more relentless and more despotic 
than any single sovereign who ever sat upon a throne. 

La Fayette, upon leaving the Assembly, hastened to the club of the Jaco- 
bins, which already in numbers and influence rivaled the Assembly. He 
was here also successful in stemming the torrent of obloquy which was be- 
ginning to roll against him. As he left the club he met, on the Quai Vol- 
taire, Camille Desmoulins. The impetuous journalist, in a state of intense 
excitement, hastened toward the white horse on which La Fayette rode, and 
exclaimed : 

" Monsieur de la Fayette, for more than a year I have constantly spoken 
ill of you. This is the moment to convict me of falsehood. Prove that I 
am a calumniator. Cover me with infamy by saving the state." 

La Fayette grasped the band of Desmoulins, whose patriotism he respect- 
ed, and replied, 

" I have always recognized you as a good citizen. You will see that you 
have been deceived. Our common oath is to live free or to die. All goes 
well. There ia but one feeling in the Assembly. The common danger has 
united all parties." 

" But why," rejoined Desmoulins, " does the Assembly affect to speak of 
the carrying o^ (enlevement) of the king in il« decrees, when the king him- 
self writes that he escaped of his own free will ? What baseness or what 
treason in the Assembly to use such language, when w« are threatened by 
three millions of bayonets!" 

"The word carrying off" La Fayette replied, "is a mistake in dictation, 
which the Assembly will correct. This conduct of the king is infamous." 

The news of the flight of the king created consternation through all the 
departments of France. It was regapde<I as the signal for both foreign and 
civil war, and all expected immediately to bear the tramp of hostile legions. 
With singular unanimity the people of France rallied to meet the crisis. 
From the Gironde a message was sent to the Assembly, saying, 

" We have eighty thousand men enrolled in the National Guard, who are 
all ready to march. But we have not as many guns as we have intrepid 
and patriotic men. Send us arms." 

The municipality of Villepaux sent word, " We are all ready to be torn 
into ribbons rather than allow the integrity of the Constitution to be vio- 
lated." 

" Our fields," wrote the citizens of Allier and Nivemais, " are covered 
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with harvests and men. Men and hanrests are alike at the service of ihs 
country, if she needs them." 

" We are but few, but we are determined," wrote the inhabitants of a lit- 
tle town in Normandy. " We have but two hundred men capable of bear- 
ing arms, but they are young, strong, and courageous. They are all ready 
to rush upon any foe who shall invade the soil of France." 

Bordeaux assured the Assembly that it would immediately send two 
thousand four hundred men to meet the foe. The whole kingdom was in 
this blaze of patriotic enthusiasm. The ladies, ever participating in devotion 
to a noble cause, sent in their jewelry to the Aasembly, saying, 

" Change these ornaments into arms. It is not in our power to combat 
for our country ; but we can at least aid in arming our brave defenders." 

Merchants lefl their shops, artisans their benches, and laborers the fields, 
to toil as volunteers in throwing up fortifications around the exposed towns. 
All hearts seemed to vibrate with the same hopes and fears, and all hands 
united in the same patriotic toils. The partisans of the court, few in num- 
bers, were silent, waiting for the approach of foreign armies before they 
should throw off the mask and avow their treason. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

RETURN OF THE ROYAL FAMILY FROM VARENNES. 

Proclamation of Marat — Three Commissioners sent to meet the King. — Address to t^e NatioB 
from the Assembly. — The slow and painful Return. — Conversation between Bamave and the 
Qneen. — Brutality of Petion. — Sufferings of the Royal Family. — Reception of the King in 
Paris. — Conduct of the Queen. — Noble Avowal of La Fayette. — Statement of the King.-^ 
Menace of Bouill^. 

Almost immediately after the flight of the king the club of the Jacobins 
became the most formidable power in France. It embraced all the desper- 
ate and the reckless advocates of reform. Marat, one of its most popular 
and energetic members, the morning after the flight of the king, issued the 
following proclamation to the populace of Paris :* 

** People ! behold the loyalty, the honor, the religion of kings. Remem- 
ber Henry III. and the Duke of Guise. At the same table with his enemy 
did Henry receive the sacrament, and swear on the same altar eternal friend- 
ship. Scarcely had he quit the table than he distributed poniards to his 
followers, summoned the duke to his cabinet, and there saw him fall, pierced 
with wounds. Trust then to the oaths of princes ! 

'' On the morning of the 19th, Louis XVI. laughed at his oath and enjoy- 
ed beforehand the alarm his flight would cause you. The Austrian woman 
has seduced La Fayette. Louis XVL, disguised in a priest's robe, fled with 
the dauphin, his wife, his brother, and all the family. He now laughs at 
the folly of the Parisians, and will soon swim in their blood. Citizens! this 
escape has been long prepared by the traitors of the National Assembly. 

* Marat, who edited " The Friend of the People," was, say? Lamartine, ** the furr of the Rer- 
olntion. He had the clumpy tnmblinfrn of the hrnte in h'w thonfrht and itv frnaahings of teeth io 
hJ8 style. His journal smelt of blood in every line." — History (if the (iirondUts, vol. i^ p. 11$, 
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You arc on the brink of ruin; hasten to provide for your safety. Instantly 
choose a dictator. Let your choice fall upon the citizen who hus, up to the 
present, displayed most zeal, activity, and intelligence, aud do all he bids 
you to do to strike at your foea. This is the time to lop off the heads of 
Bailly, La Fayette, and all the scoundrels of the staff, all the traitors of the 
Assembly. A tribune, a military tribune, or you are lost without hope." 

Similar impassioned appeals were issued from all the Jacobin journals, 
and the nation was roused to phrensy. The popularity of the king was 
now gone, and he was almost universally regarded as a traitor, plotting to 
deluge the kingdom in blood. 

At ten o'clock in the evening of the 22d of June a courier arrived in 
Paris with a letter from the municipality of Varennes announcing the ar- 
rest of the king. The cry resounded from street to street, "He is arrested I 
he is arrested!" Three commissioners were immediately appointed, Latour 
Maubourg, Petion, and Bamave, invested with authority to secure the return 
of the king and the royal fiunily, and they were enjoined to observe all the 
respect due to their rank. The Assembly also issued an address to the 
French nation, containing the following sentiments : 

" The king swore, on the lith of July, to protect the Constitution ; he 
has therefore consented to perjure himself. The changes made in the Con- 
stitution of the kingdom are attributed to &few of the factious. We are 
twenty-suL millions of factious. We have preserved the monarchy because 
we believe it useful to France. We have doubtless reformed it, but it was 
to save it from its abuses and its excesses. We have granted the yearly 
sum of fifty millions of francs ($10,000,000) to maintain the legitimate 
splendor of the throne. We have reser\'ed to ourselves the right of declar- 
ing war, because we would not that the blood of the people should belong 
to the ministers* Frenchmen, all is organized. Eveiy man is at his post 
The Assembly watches over all. You have naught to tear save from your- 
selves, should your just emotion lead you to commit any violence or dis- 
ordere. The people who seek to be free should remain unmoved in great 
crises. 

" Behold Paris, and imitate the example of the capital. All goes on as 
usual. The tyrants will be deceived. Before they can bend France beneath 
their yoke, the whole nation must be annihilated. Should despotism ven- 
ture to attempt it, it will be vanquished; or even though it triumph, it will 
triumph over naught but ruins." 

Let us now return to Varennes, and accompany the royal family on their 
melancholy route to Paris. We lefl the royal carriages, under the escort 
of the National Guard, just starting from Varennes on their return. It was 
eight o'clock in the morning. The progress toward Chalons was slow, for 
the carriages could only keep pace with the guards. The heat was intense, 
and clouds of dust almost suffocated the captives. For a time emotions 
were too deep for utterance, and not a word was spoken. But often tor- 
rents of abuse fell upon the ears of the king from the crowds who seemed 

• The CoDBtitalion ronfrrrrJ npoo lie Hnij and lU Asirmbig ihe rlgbl rf nukinft peace and 
o'sr. The king complained bjiterlf thai he wu no loagec aaihomed alone to decLuc war aod 
jpiike peace 
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to line the way. At times the crowd was so dense that with some difficidtj 
the guards forced their way through. But for the protection of their bay* 
onets, the whole royal family would probably have fallen victims to the 
popular fury. 

The commissioners from the Assembly met the carriages between Dor- 
mans and Epernay, and immediately assumed the command of the troops, 
and took the royal family under their charge. The whole populace, excited 
as it was, respected the orders of the Assembly. Latour Maubourg, a gen- 
tleman of noble character and an intimate friend of La Fayette, was ardent- 
ly attached to the Constitution, while at the same time he was anxious to 
save the monarchy. The tendencies of both of his colleagues were to a 
more radical democracy. Hoping to excite their sympathy in behalf of 
feUen greatness, he yielded to his companions the honor of being with the 
royal family in their carriage, while he took the second coach, with Madame 
de Tourzel and some other ladies of the party. Bamave and Potion entered 
the king's carriage to share his danger and to shield him from insult. Bar- 
nave sat on the back seat, between the king and the queen. Potion sat in 
front, between Maria Theresa, the daughter of the king, and Madame Eliza- 
beth, his sister. The little dauphin, seven years of age, sat on the lap now 
of one, then of another. 

Bamave was a young lawyer of distinguished abilities and generous im- 
pulses. He was a man of polished manners, of attractive person, and of ac- 
complished education. His generous heart was saddened by the pitiable 
condition of his captives. He did every thing he could, by kindness and re- 
spectful attentions, to mitigate their woe. An obnoxious priest at one time 
approached the carriage with an ostentatious demonstration of his attach- 
ment to the court party, now threatening France with invasion. The exas- 
perated people fell upon him, and he would probably have been massacred 
but for the energetic interposition of Bamave. 

" Frenchmen !" he exclaimed, " will you, a nation of brave men, become 
a nation of murderers ?" 

He would have sprung out of the carriage to have rescued the priest had 
not Madame Elizabeth, who had already appreciated his noble character, 
held him in by the skirt of his coat. She feared that he also, now almost 
their sole defender, might be torn in pieces. At first the queen sat closely 
veiled and maintained unbroken silence. But gradually the character of 
Bamave won the esteem of the whole party. The king entered calmly into 
conversation with Barnave upon the momentous questions of the day. Bar- 
nave replied with courtesy and sympathy, though still faithful in his devo- 
tion to liberty and sincere in hiis advocacy of r« constitutional throne. The 
queen, much mollified, at length withdrew her veil and gradually became 
social and almost confiding. 

Barnave spoke of the great mistakes which the Royalists had made in re- 
fusing to accept a constitutional Tnonarchy^ thus exposing the throne to entire 
overthrow and the nation to democr; "^ anarch v. 

" What were the means," inquired the queen, " which you would have 
advised me to resort to ?" 

" Popularity, madam," was the reply. 
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" But how," coutinued the queen, " could I have obtained popularity ? 
It was all tiiken from me." 

" Ah, madam," said Barnave, " it was mueh easier for you to conquer it 
than for me to obtain it."* 

The queen subsequently remarked to Madame Campan that Baraavt. 
" was a young man full of intelligence and noble aeutiiuents, and one every 
way worthy to inspire esteem. A feeling of pnde," eije continued, with can- 
dor which honors her memory, " has caused hiin to applaud all that tends to 
smooth the way to honors and glory for the class in which he was born. 
If power should ever again fall into our hands the pardon of Barnave is 
written before in our hearts." 

The royal family only occaaionally alighted for a moment at an inn as 
the horses were being changed. By day and by nigbt they continued their 
slow progress, taking all their refreshments in the carriage, Barnave, with 
that delicacy which is instinctive in noble natures, never for a moment for- 
got the rank of his august captives. Being pressed by the queen to take 
some refreshment, he replied, 

" Miidam, the deputies of the National Assembly, under circumstances so 
soletnu, ought to trouble your majesty solely with their mission, and by no 
means with their wants." 

PtStion was a very different character. He was one of those coarse and 
vulgar demagogues who have done so much to cast dishonor upon the word 
democraa/. His brutality disgusted the whole party. Equality of rights 
was with him but social insolence. He affected a rude famiHarity with the 
royal family, munching his food like a boor and throwing the rind of fruit 
and the bones of fowls out of the window, at the risk of hitting the king in 
the face. The king made a shght attempt, by introducing conversation with 
him, to awaken some sympathy. 

" It was my wish," said the king, "to increase the force of the executive 
power, I did not think that this constitutional act could be maintained 
without more power being placed in the hands of the sovereign, since France 
does not wish to be a republic." 

" Not yet, to be sure," P<^tion brutally replied ; " the French are not yet 
quite ripe enough for a republic." 

No more conversation was held with P<5tion. The movement of the car- 
riiLgcs, encumbered by the escort and the immense crowds who thronged the 
way, was very slow. Four days were occupied in the return. It was seven 
o' clock in the evening of the 25th when the long procession entered Paris, 
As the carriages approached the suburbs the crowd increased in density. 
It had been a day of intense beat. The blaze of the sun, reflected by the 
jiaveinents and by the bayonets which surrounded the carriage, was idmost 
intolerable. The carriages were continually enveloped in a dense cloud of 
dusl. The inmates pant«d for breath and were bathed in perspiration. One 
of the children suffered so much that the queen, alarmed, appealed to the 
compassion of the crowd. 

" See, gentlemen," she said, letting down one of the windows, " in what a 
state my poor children are ; one is choking." 

■ MfmuireB dc Mndamc dc Camjian, i. ii,, p. l&O. 
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A brutal wretch exclaimed, in an under tone, " We will soon choke yoo, 
after another fiushion." 

Gtenerallj the crowd looked on in amazement and silence. Feelings of 
pity and humanity triumphed over indignation. Great eagerness was of 
course manifested to catcl* i sight of the king and queen, but well-armed 
guards on horseback surrounded the carriages. La Fayette came out of the 
city to meet the cortege u* a few miles distance and to assume the command. 
Apprehensive of violence from the infuriate populace of Paris, if the im- 
mense cortege, now numbering nearly three hundred thousand and rapidly 
increasing, were to pass through the narrow streets of the city, the carriages 
were ordered to take a circuit and enter by the broad avenue of the Elysian 
Fields, which conducted directly to the Tuileries. As an additional precau- 
tion he placed troops in a deep line on both sides of the avenue fix)m the 
Barrier de FEtoile to the palace. 

It was resolved that the king should be received in silence, without ap- 
plause and without abuse. Placards were posted every where with the la- 
conic announcement, 

" Whoever applauds the king shall be flogged ; whoever insults him shall 
be hanged."* 

The procession now entered the city amid the clashing of sabres, the 
trampling of horses, and the confused, suppressed murmurs of half a million 
of men. It was another sublime act in that most terrible tragedy of time. 
It can not be described ; it can not be fully conceived ; it has never been 
paralleled. 

The crowd-encompassed, dust-enveloped carriages entered the city at the 
close of one of the most lovely of June afternoons. The cloudless sun, still 
an hour above the horizon, shone brilliantly upon the spectacle, gilding 
steeples and domes as with rejoicing light. The whole military array of 
Paris, horsemen, artillery, and infantry, lined that majestic avenue. Behind 
them the whole population of Paris seemed to flood the field, filling win- 
dows, balconies, lious(>-to])s, steeples, trees, and every point of observation. 

La Fayette and his sUifl' first made their appearance as the vast procession 
commenced its entrance. A numerous cavalcade of mounted guards then 
succee<led. These were followed by the two royal carriages, each drawn by 
six horses, and surrounded by dragoons whose sabres gleamed in the rays 
of the setting sun. S(iV(^ral regiments of artillery and infantry, in compact 
order, ensued, and then came a motley mass of three hundred thousand 
stragghirs, men, women, and children, whom the strange event had gather- 
ed from all the suburbs of the metropolis. 

Almost perfect silenco roi<rne(l. It was like a procession of the shades of 
the departed in the sy)irit land. The^e was no ringing of bells, no explosion 
of cannon, no plaudits of the multitude, no bursts of martial bands in re- 
quiems or jubilata. The king, humiliated, sunk back in his carriage, and 
concealed himself as far as possible from observation. The bayonets of the 
soldiers held in chock the ferocious and brutal wretches who would gladly 
have assailed the monarch with execrations. The same power closed the 
lips of the Royalists, who would have greeted their sovereign with applause. 

* ** Quiconque applaudira le roi sera battonn^; quiconque Tinsultera sera pendn.** 
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Thousands gazed upon tbe scene in silent sympathy, with their eyes bathed 
in tears. They loved the cause of constitutional liberty ; they wept over 
the infatuation and folly of the king. The reception was sublime in its ap- 
propriateness. No honors were conferred upon ihe king, for surely he de- 
served none. No abuse assailed him, for that would but have degraded 
those who offered it. 

The crowd grew more and more dense as the carriages entered the garden 
of the Tuileries, and the way became so obstructed by the throng that it 
was with no little difficulty that a pas.sage was secured. As soon as the car- 
riages arrived at the door of the palace, near the end of the terrace, the royal 
family alighted and passed through a double file of the National Guard 
drawn up for their protection. In this hour of misfortune, those who had 
been most hostile to the deBpotism of the court \'ied with each other in their 
endeavors to protect fallen royalty from indignities. The Viscount of No- 
allies, a warm friend of reform, and a humane, magnanimous man, approach- 
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ed the queen, who was the last to alight from the carriage, and offered her 
his arm to conduct her into the palace. The queen, with imprudent but 
perhaps pardonable pride, haughtily rejected the aid of the friend of the 
people, and, seeing one of the partisans of the court near by, asked his arm. 

The hall of the Assembly, since destroyed, looked out upon the garden 
of the Tuileries. The excitement of the hour suspended the sitting, but it 
was immediately resumed when the king had safely entered the palace. 
The king seemed perfectly calm. La Fayette, with profound respect and 
with his sympathies most deeply moved, presented himself at the king's 
apartment, and, making no allusion to the unprecedented scene which had 
transpired, said, "Has your majesty any orders to give me?" 

" It appears to me," replied the king with a smile, " that I am much more 
under your orders than you are under mine." The conduct of the queen 
in this trying hour was peculiarly unfortunate. The royal family then 
needed every friend it could win. But the queen, losing the control of her 
passions, seemed to bid defiance to all who were not the partisans of the 
court, and endeavored to gratify her resentment in goading those she deem- 
ed her foes by those taunts of action which are even more exasperating than 
words. 

Assuming that La Fayette was her jailer, she approached that noble pa- 
triot, who was willing to shed the last drop of his blood to save her from in- 
dignities, and handed him the keys of her trunks. La Fayette, wounded by 
conduct so ungenerous, and commiserating the condition of the queen, bow- 
ed, refusing to receive them, and, in tones saddened by pity and sorrow, de- 
clared that no one would think of interfering with her private property. 

The unhappy queen so far forgot herself as peevishly to throw the keys 
into La Fayette's hat, which was upon the table. This was the conduct of 
a spoiled child. Such was Marie Antoinette. It was this spirit which ac- 
celerated her passage to the scaffold. The compassion of La Fayette tri- 
umphed over resentment. Overlooking the insult, he calmly replied, 

** Madam, you must pardon me the trouble I give you in returning these 
keys. I certainly can not touch them." 

" Well, then," replied the queen, pettishly, " I shall find other persons less 
scrupulous than you are."* 

Such conduct on the part of the queen was ever adding to her unpopular- 
ity. The king was much more considerate. Though by no means equal to 
the queen in energy, he had a far more comprehensive view of the real atti- 
tude of affairs. Had the spirit of the queen been dominant, it is possible that 
the Revolution in its infancy might have been crushed with an iron hand. 
All the disciplined armies of Europe were ready to fall upon the unorgan- 
ized and unarmed populace of France, and to chastise them into submission. 
Had the moderate and humane spirit of the king prevailed, the Constitution 
might have been accepted; the king might have been revered and beloved 
as a constitutional monarch, and France might have passed from despotism 
to free institutions without bloodshed. But the discordant union of the de- 
fiant energies of the one and the yielding moderation of the other rendered 
ruin inevitable. 

♦ La Fayette's Memoirs. 
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The king entered into a brief conversation with La Fayette, in which ihe 
ilevoted patriot siiid to bis monarch, 

" Your majesty is well aware of my attachment to your royal pei-Bon, but 
at the same time, you were not ignorant that, if you separated yourself from 
the cause of the people, I should side with the people." 

" This is true," replied the king. " You follow your principles. And I 
tell you frankly that until lately I had believed you had surrounded me by 
a turbulent faction of persons of your own way of thinking, but that yours 
was not the real opinion of France. I have learned during my journey that 
I was deceived, and that the general wish is to accordance with your views." 

The conduct of the Assembly in this momentous crisis, when the liberties 
of France were so fearfully imperiled, was firm and noble. On the day of 
the king's return they passed decrees suspending him from hia functions, im- 
ti! they should have heard, through a committee of three, the declarations of 
the king and queen. With that delicacy which had ever, thus far, charac- 
terized the action of the Assembly, these decrees were passed in terms of 
studied decorum, and the king and queen were shielded from answering be- 
fore the whole Assembly, which would have been required of any offenders 
of less exalted rank. A guard was placed over the royal family, and waa 
made responsible for its safe custody.* 

Bamavc, covered with the dust of his journey, hastened to the Assembly, 
and gave the official announcement of the return of the king. Both the king 
and the queen had learned to repose great confidence in this noble young 
man, and Barnave assisted the king in composing the declaration to be pre- 
sented to the commissioners of the Assembly in extenuation of his fliglitf 
The king could hardly have expected that the assertions which be made in 
lliis document could be credited by the Assembly. "Never was it my in- 
tention," said he, "to leave the kingdom. I had no concert either with ibr- 
cign powers, or with my relatives, or with any of the French emigrants. I 
Ijad selected Montmedy, because, being near the frontiers, I should have been 
Vietter able to oppose every kind of invasion of France, had a disposiiiim 
been shown to attempt any. One of my principal motives for quitting Paris 
was to set at rest the argument of my non-freedom, which was likely to fur- 
nish occasion for disturbances." 

He concluded this declaration in words characteristic of his whole course. 
" I have ascertained during my journey that public opinion is decidedly in 
favor of the "Constitution. I did not conceive that I could fully judge of this 
public opinion in Paris. As soon as I had ascertained the general will, I 
hesitated not, as I have never hesitated, to make a sacrifice of every thing 
that is personal to me. I will gladly forget all the crosses that I have ex- 
perienced, if I can but ensure the peace and felicity of the nation."^ 

was oppospd to this art of special respect, nntl pxdaimed, 

la ihis obseqoioQB exception? Do jon fear lo dcitrade royalty by handinR over 
the kinjt nnd queen to ordinary iribnnals? A citiien, a cilOT/ame, any man, any dignity, how- 
erer elevalcd, can never be depradcd by (he law." t Thiers, vol. i., p. 186, 

t Even Lamarttne saya, " The king addressed to the commiBaioners of ihe Asspmbly a reply, 
the bad faith of whieb called for the smile raiher than the indnlgcnce of hia eoeipieB." — Ltmar- 
tMe'iiRft. ^ihe GirtrnditU, vol. i., p. 10.1. 

"The Aaaemblj accepted ibe declaration of tbe king, although it Has evident to them that 
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Thus the king pledged himself anew to support the Constitution. The 
Assembly received these asseverations in respectful silence, though it was 
no longer possible for them to give the king credit for sincerity. While 
the king was thus apologizing, Bouille, who had fled to the protection of 
foreign armies, sent a menacing letter to the Assembly, in the name of the 
allied sovereigns of Europe, containing the following declarations : 

" I know your means of defense," he wrote. " They are nothing ; and 
your chastisement shall be an example to other people. Listen to the words 
of a man who regards you and your people but with indignation and hor- 
ror. I know the roads. I will guide the foreign armies which will assail 
you. There shall not rest one stone upon another in Paris, if you dare to 
touch a hair of the head of my king."* 

If BouiU^ had wished to provoke the nation to throw down the head of 
the king as a gauntlet of defiance to the foes of the liberties of France, he 
could have done nothing more eflfectual than the utterance of such a men- 
ace. Both parties were now preparing vigorously for war. The emigrants 
at Coblentz, proclaiming that the king was a prisoner, and could no longer 
have any will of his own, declared monsieur the king's elder brother (Louis 
XVni.) to be Regent of France. The most vigorous measures were adopt- 
ed for accumulating troops and munitions of war for the great invasion. 



CHAPTER XXHL 

COMMOTION IN PARIS. 



The Remains of Voltaire remoTod to the Pantheon. — ^Decision of the Assembly on the Flight 
of the King. — Thomas Paine. — Views of the Constitutional Monarchists. — Message from La 
Fayette to the King of Austria. — The Jacobins summon the Populace to the Field of Mars. — 
Mandate of the Jacobins. — The Crowd on the Field of Mars dispersed by the Military. — 
Completion of the Constitution. — Remarkable Conversation of Napoleon. — The King formal- 
ly accepts the Constitution. — Great, but transient. Popularity of the Royal Family. 

In the midst of these stormy scenes the Assembly voted to remove the 
remains of Voltaire, which had slumbered for thirteen years in the obscure 
abbey of Scelli^res in Champagne, to the Pantheon in Paris. On the 11th 
of July his coffin was received with great pomp at the barriers, and con- 
ducted to a pedestal on the ancient site of the Bastille, constructed from one 
of the foundation-stones of the fortress. Voltaire had once been imprisoned 
in that gloomy citadel. Upon the pedestal which supported the coffin were 
engraved the words, 

the king did not intend merely to go to Montmedy, where no preparations had been made to re- 
ceive him, but that he intended to go to the magnificent monastery of Onral, three leagues be- 
yond the frontier, in Luxembourg, then occupied by the Austrians. Troops, commanded by the 
Prince of Condd, were there awaiting his arrival. The flight of the king was the signal for the 
loyalist officers to desert. All those of a regiment in garrison at Dunkirk fled to the Austrians, 
carrying with them the banners of the regiment." — Htst. de la Rev. Franfoise, par ViUiaum^. 

* '* Je connais vos moyens de defense ; Us sont nuL £t votre ch&timent servira d*exemple 
aux autres peuples. Voila ce que volt vons dire un homme qui n'a pour vous et votre penple 
quMndignation et horreur. Je connais les chemins ; je guiderais les armies ^trang^res qui vons 
attaqueront. Si Ton dte nn senl cheveu de la t^te de mon roi, il ne restera pas pi^rre snr pi^rre 
)k Puris. AdieOi messienrs." — HUtoire de la Bevobuion FranQoiae^ par VHUoMmi^ p. 160. 
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" Eeceive on this spot, where deapwlism once fettered tliee, the houora 
decreed thee by thy country." 

The next day a brilliant sun invited the whole population of Paris to the 
f€te. The car whicb bore the coffin to the Pantheon was drawn by twelve 
white horses, harnessed four abreast. They were very richly caparisoned, 
and led by postillions in antique attire. An immense body of cavalry 
headed the procession. The wail of requiems and the roar of muffled 
drums blended with the booming of minute guns from the adjacent heights. 
The sarcophagus was preceded, sun-ounded, and followed by the National 
Assembly, the municipal authorities of the city, and by deputations from 
all the illustrious and dignified bodies of France. Scholars, laborers, ar- 
tists, and, conspicuously, all the actors and actresses of Paris, took part in 
the pageant. Arches, with garlands of leaves and wreaths of roses, spanned 
the streets. Groups of beautiful girls, dressed in white, carpeted the path 
with flowers. At intervals, bands of music were placed, saluting the car as 
it approached with bursts of nielmly. Before each of the principal theatres 
the procession stopped, and a hymn was sung in commemoration of the 
achievements of the great dramatist. It was ten o'clock at night before the 
immense procession reached the Pantheon. The cofRn wiis deposited be- 
tween those of Descartes and Mirabeau. 




It was the pen of Voltaire which overthrew despotism in France. It was 
also the pen of Voltaire which banished for so long from human hearts 
thoughts of God and of future responsibility. Thus then sprung up, in the 
place of the despotism he bad overthrown, another despotism a thonsnnd 
fold more terrible. With consummate genius and utter destitution of all 
moral principle, he was the demon of destruction, sweeping the good and 
the bad alike into indiscriminate ruin. He could fawn upon the infamous 
Frederic, and palliate bis vices. He was ever ready to bow the knee to the 
paramours of Ixiuia XV. There was no prostitution of genius which could 
cause him to blush. The venomous spirit with which he pursued the relig- 
ion of Chri£t is fully expressed bv bis motto» " Crush the wretch." The gen- 
Vou I.— P 
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ius of Voltaire u duoed France to attempt to establish liberty without relig- 
ion. The terriic result will probably dissuade from any fiiture repetition 
of that experiment 

The club of the Jacobins was greatly roused by the moderation of the 
Assembly, and began to clamor for the entire overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic. On the evening of the 15th of July a 
meeting of the club was held at which four thousand persons were present. 
It was a scene of wild enthusiasm. La Fayette, Bamave, and others who 
were in favor of a constitutional monarchy were denounced as traitors. 
Robespierre and Danton were the orators of the evening, and they were 
greeted with thunders of applause. A petition was sent to the Assembly, 
which assumed the tone of an order, demanding that the king should be de- 
posed as a perfidious traitor to his oaths. It was a meeting of the mob vir- 
tually repudiating the Assembly, and assuming for itself both legislative and 
executive power. The tumultuous gathering was not dispersed until after 
midnight Here originated that spirit of lawless violence which subsequent- 
ly transformed Paris into a field of blood. 

On the 16th the commissioners made their report to the Assembly on the 
flight of the king. Both the commissioners and the Assembly were dis- 
posed to be lenient They were already very anxious in view of popular 
tumult and menacing anarchy. They had still no wish to overthrow the 
monarchy and establish a republic. Such a measure would be full of danger 
to France in its distracted state, and would exasperate a thousand fold the 
surrounding monarchies. There was no one for whom they wished to ex- 
change their present king. He was the legitimate monarch, which gave him 
vast power over all the aristocracy of Europe. He had sworn to defend the 
Constitution, and it was so manifestly for his interest now to consent to be a 
constitutional monarch that it was hoped that he would sincerely accept that 
popular cause which would secure for him popular support. Though no 
one doubted that it had been the intention of the vacillating monarch to 
throw himself into the midst of foreign armies, and by the aid of their artil- 
lery and swords to force the Old R^^gime again upon France, a very generous 
report, exculpating the king from blame, was presented and adopted. 

Influenced by these views, it was argued that the king had committed no 
crime. He surely had a right, if he wished, to take a journey to Montmedy. 
There was no proof that he intended any thing more. He had violated no 
law. The Assembly therefore decreed that **in the journey there was noth- 
ing culpable."* 

The Jacobin press now became very bold. " No more king," exclaimed 
Brissot in the Patriot ; " let us be Republicans. Such is the cry at the Palais 
Royal, and it does not gain ground fast enough." 

' ♦ The Assembly, while exonerating the king, condemned Bouill^ and three Guards du Corpt 
who accompanied the king in his flight. It is impossible to refute the loffic with which Robes- 
pierre opposed this decision. ** The measures you propose," he said, ** can not but dishonor you 
If you adopt them, I demand to declare myself the advocate of all the accused. I will be the de- 
fender of the three Guards du Corps^ the governess, even of Monsieur de BouilM. By the princi' 
pies of your committee, no crime has been committed. Where there is no crime there can he no ac-» 
complices. Gentlemen, to visit the weaker culprit when the greater one escapes is cowardice. 
You must condemn aU or acquit all.** To this no reply was made. The Assembly voted. 
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"No king! no protector! no regent I" shouted Fauchet in tbe Boudie de 
Fer{iUe Mouth of Iron). 

All address was read to the Jacobin Club openly demanding the annihila- 
tion of royalty; and though this address was received at first with nmr- 
muis — for the majority, even of the Jacobins, were not then prepared for 
such a step — the new doctrine with marvelous rapidity spread through the 
lower orders of Paris, and very speedily gained the ascendency in the club. 
Danton mounted the tribune of the Jacobin Club on the 23d of June, and 
demanded the forfeiture of the throne. " Your kiug," said he, " is either a 
knave or an idiot. II' we must have one of the two, who would not prefer 
the latter?" 

The Jacobin Club had now become very formidable. It already num- 
bered eighteen hundred members in Paris alone, each of whom was admit 
ted to its meetings by a ticket Two hundred and fifty affiliated clubs were 
scattered throughout the principal cities, [t occupied the large chapel of 
the Convent, and had its president, its secretaries, its tribune, its regular or- 
der of business, and its journal, in which its debates and resolutions were 
published. Many of the ablest members of the Assembly were members of 
the club, and their most powerful efforts of eloquence were addressed to the 
club, regarding its voice as beginning to be more potent than that of the 
Assembly. The Jacobin Club was rapidly becoming the great power of 
the kingdom, with an excitable mob ever at its disposjil as its military arm. 

J'he Journal of the Jacobins, edited by Laclos, a confidant of the Duke 
of Orleans, overwhelmed the monarch with a torrent of insults and objurga- 
tions, Thomas Paine, the notorious reviler of Christianity, was then in Paris, 
and one of the most violent of the Jacobin Club. He wrote an inflammatory 
address, which was posted on all the walls of Paris, urging the peremptory 
dethronement of the king. 

The views entertained by La Fayette and the Constitutional Monarchists 
can not be better conveyed than in the eloquent language of Earnave, in a 
speech addressed to the Assembly on this occasion. 

"I win not dilate," said he, "on the advantages of monarchical govern- 
ment. You have provctl your conviction by establishing it in your coun- 
try. Some men, whose motives I shall not impugn, seeking for examples 
to adduce, have found in America a people occupying a vast territory with 
a scanty population, nowhere surrounded by very powerful neighbors, hav- 
ing forests for their boundaries, and having for customs the feelings of a new 
race, and who are wholly ignorant of those factitious passions and impulses 
which effect revolutions of government They have seen a republican gov- 
ernment established in that land, and have thence drawn the conclusion that 
a similar government was suitable for ns. 

" But if it be true that in our territory there is a vast population ; that we 
have a multitude of men exclusively devoted to those intellectual specula- 
tions which excite ambition and the love of fame; that powerful neighbors 
compel U9 to form one compact body in order to resist them — if these cir- 
cumstances are wholly independent of ourselves, then it is undeniable that 
the sole existing remedy lies in a monarchical government, 

" When a country is populous and extensive, there are but two modes of 
P 
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aasuring to it a solid and permanent existence. Either you must organize 
those parts separately, placing in each section of the empire a portion of the 
government, dius maintaining security at the expense of unity, strength, and 
all the advantages which result from a great and homogeneous association, 
or else you will be forced to centralize an unchangeable power, which, never 
renewed by the law, presenting incessant obstacles to ambition, resists with 
advantage the shocks, rivalries, and rapid vibrations of an immense popu- 
lation, agitated by all the passions engendered by long-established society. 

" These facts decide our position. We can only be strong through a^W- 
ercUi've government, which no one here has the madness to propose, or by a 
monarchical government such as you have established. You have intrusted 
to an inviolable king the exclusive function of naming the agents of his 
power, but you have made those agents responsible. 

" Immense damage is done us when that revolutionary impetus, which has 
destroyed every thing there was to destroy, and which has urged us to the 
point where we must at last pause, is perpetuated. The Revolution can not 
advance one step farther without danger. In the line of liberty the first act 
which follows is the annihilation of royalty. In the line o( equality ihQ first 
act which must follow is an attempt on all property. It is time to end the 
Revolution. It ought to stop when the nation is free, and all men have 
equal rights. If it continue in trouble it is dishonored, and we with it. 
Yes ! all the world ought to agree that the common interest is involved in 
now closing the Revolution. 

" Those who have lost ought to perceive that it is impossible to make the 
Revolution retrograde. Those who fashioned the Revolution should see 
that it has attained its consummation. Kings themselves — if from time to 
time profound truths can penetrate the councils of kings, if occasionally the 
prejudices which surround them will permit the sound views of a great and 
philosophical policy to reach them — kings themselves must learn that there 
is for them a wide difference between the example of a great reform in gov- 
ernment and that of the abolition of royalty ; that if we pause here, where 
we are, they are still kings ! But, be their conduct what it may, let the 
fault come from them and not from us. Regenerators of the empire, fol- 
low straightly your undeviating line. You have been courageous and po- 
tent — be to-day wise and moderate. In this will consist the glorious termi- 
nation of your efforts. Then again returning to your domestic hearths you 
will obtain, if not blessings, at least the silence of calumny." 

Though these views of moderation were opposed alike by the aristocrats 
and the Jacobins, they were accepted with applause by the great majority of 
the Assembly. Aristocrats and Jacobins now combined to disturb in every 
possible way the action of the Assembly. They both hoped through tumult 
and anarchy to march into power. Mobs began to reassemble in the streets 
of Paris, and cries of treason were uttered against La Fayette and his fellow- 
constitutionalists. Already in the market-place, at the Palais Royal, and in 
the hall of the Jacobins, individuals denounced that Constitution as tyran- 
nical which the nation had so recently, with unutterable enthusiasm, sworn 
to support.* 

♦ ** The Republican party now began to appear. The struggle, which lay at first between tlie 
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La Fayette, Barnave, the Lameths, Talleyrand, and otbcr illustrious friends 
of a constitutional monarchy, sent a confidential note to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, assuring him that the Constitution conferred as much power upon the 
king aa it was possible now to obtain from the French nation ; that any in- 
vasion of France by the allies would only exasperate the people, bring the 
Jacobins into power, endanger the life of the king, and that it could not be 
successful in restoring the Old E^gime. The king was consulted upon thia 
measure, and gave it his approval.* 

Notwithstanding these warnings, the raouarchs of Europe, who were trem- 
bling lest the spirit of liberty, rising in France, should undennine their des- 
potic thrones, resolved to crush the patriots beneath the tramp of their dra- 
goons. Leopold of Austria, Frederick William of Prussia, and Count d'Ar- 
tois, with Bouill^ and other of the emigrants, met at Pilnitz, and on the 27th 
of August signed an agreement that the French Revolution was an "open 
revolt," " a scandalous usurpation of power," and that all the governments 
of Europe were bound to unite to abate the nuisance.f 

The Jacobin Club, it will be remembered, in a stormy midnight debate, 
had drawn up a petition to the Assembly demanding the deposition of the 
king as a perjured traitor. They wished, by a demonstration of popular en- 
thusiasm, to terrify the Assembly into obedience to their mandate. Accord- 
ingly, the whole populace of Paris were summoned to meet on the Field of 
Mars, to sign, with much parade, the petition on the AJtar of Federation, which 
had not yet been taken down. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 17th of July the multitude began 
to congregate. It was the Sabbath-day. Every scene in the drama of the 
Revolution seems to have been arranged on the siiblimest scale. Soon from 
fifty to one hundred thousand, including the lowest of the population of Par- 
is, were thronging the field, and clambering over the gigantic altar-i Two 
men were seized, under the absurd accusation that they were intending to 
blow up the altar and all upon it by means of a barrel of gunpowder. The 
cry of " Aristocrats !" which passed like a tornado through the crowd, pre- 
cluded any trial, and settled their doom. The two unhappy men were liter- 
ally torn to pieces, and iheir heads were borne about on pikes by brutal 
wretebes who were now beginning to emerge from dens of obscurity into 
confidence and power. 

The rumor of these murders and of the threatening attitude of the mob 
spread through the city and reached the ears of the Assembly. The princi- 
pal ringleaders of the Jacobins were nowhere to be found, and it was assert- 
ed and generally believed that they were in a secret place, that they might 
escape responsibility, while, through their agents, they were rousing the mob 



AesembW Rnd the conrt, ihen bctneen Ihe ConslitntionaliBM and ihn srislocrBU. was now about 
lo commeoee between ihe ConBtitntionslUts and the RepuWicana."— Wijnrt, p. 104. 

• Villianm^, p. 112; DeaodoardB, p. 42. 

f HiM. 6e laRev.Fr.,parVi]liiinrn^, p. 112. " The Empemr of Anstria, the Kinj; of PrasBia. 
and the Conrl d'Artois met at Pilnila, where thej matie the fHmoui- declnriition of the 27th of 
Ancusl, which, far from improriiiK the cotldilion of the kinc, would have imperiled him, had not 
the Araeinbly, in it« wisdom, continued to follow out its new draiimB, repardlem at once of tbfl 
clamors of the multilnde at home and of the foreipn powera."— Jfijw/, p. 107, 

J Hiatoite dos MonfiBi"'"^". P" Alphonse Esquifos, p. 49. 
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to a demonstration which should overawe the Assembly. In the midst of 
the wildest imaginable scene of tumult and uproar, the mandate of the Jaco- 
bins — for it could with no propriety be called a petition — was placed upon 
the altar upon many separate sheets of paper, and speedily received six thou- 
sand signatures. This was a new order, drawn up at the moment, for the 
original document could not be found. It read as follows : 

" Eepresentatives of tb^ people I your labors are nearly ended. A great 
crime has been committed. Louis has fled, abandoning his post The coun- 
try is on the verge of ruin. The king has been arrested, brought back to 
Paris, and the people demand that he be tried. You declare that he shall be 
king. The people do not wish it, and therefore annul your decree. The 
king has been carried off by the two hundred and ninety -two aristocrats who 
have themselves declared that they have no longer a voice in the National 
Assembly. Your decree is annulled, because it is in opposition to the voice 
of the people, your sovereign. Repeal it. The king has abdicated by crime. 
Receive his abdication." 

Nothing could be more execrable than this usurpation of authority by the 
mob. The Assembly was composed of the representatives of twenty -five 
millions of people, acting under the calm deliberation which the forms of 
law exacted. And here six thousimd men, women, and boys, belched forth 
pcrhajxs from the dens of infamy in Paris, and arming themselves with a 
mob of fifty thousand of the most degraded of the populace of a great city, 
assumed to be tJie nation — the law makers and the law executors of the 
kingdom of France.* 

The municipality ordered La Fayette, with a detachment of the National 
Guard, to proceed to the scene of tumult and disperse the rioters. The 
monK.'nt the soldi(n"s appeared they were received with hisses, shouts, and a 
sh(;w(T of stones from the p()j)iilaee. Several of th(» stones struck La Fay- 
ette, and he narrowly escaped deatli from a j)istol-shot fired at him. The 
attitu(l(» (^f tlie mob wius so threateninij: that La Favette retired for a stron^rer 
fore(\ He soon returned, accompanied by Bailly, the mayor of the city, and 
all th(» municipal authorities, and followed by ten thousand of the National 
Guard. The red flag, which proclaimed that the city was placed under mar- 
tial law, was now floating from the Ilotel de Ville. The tramp often thou- 
sand nien,f with the rolling of artillery and the beating of four hundred 
drums, arr(\sted the attention of the throng. The troops, debouching by 
threci openings which intersected the glacis, were, as by magic, drawn up 
facing the throng. M, Bailly, upon horseback, displayed the i<ed flag, in 
accordance with the Riot Act law, and ordered the mob to disperse.:]: 

* *'It is cflpy to discern how many a hasty and tremulous hand has traced the witness of its 
fury or ignorance upon this document. Many were even unable to write. A circle of ink with 
a cross in the centre marks their anonymous adhesion to the petition. Some female names are 
to 1x3 seen, and numerous names of children are discernible from the inaccuracy of their hand, 
guided by another." — History of the Girondists^ Lamartiney vol. i., p. 125. 

This document is still preserved in the archives of the municipality of Paris. On it may be 
read the names of Chaumette, Maillard, Hebert, Hauriot, Santerre, and others who subsequent- 
ly became most conspicuous in deeds of cruelty and infamy. 

t History of the Girondists, Lamartine, vol. i., p. 126. 

X The Riot Act established by the Constitution was a great improvement upon the Riot Act of 
England. It declaimed that the municipal officers, if the public peace is endangered, shall de- 
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The response was a shout from fifty thousand men, women, and boys of 
" Down with the red flagl Down with Baillyl Death to La Payette 1" The 
clamor became hideous, and a shower of mud and stones fell upon La F 
ette and the mayor, and several pistol-shots from a distance were discharged 
at them. The crowd, accustomed to lawlessness, did not believe that the 
municipal government would dare to order the soldiers to fire. 




La Fayette, with mistaken humanity, oi'dere<l the advance guard to fire 
into the air. The harmless volley was followed by shouts of derision and 
difiance. It now became necessary to give the fatal order. One volley 
swept the field. The crash was followed by a shriek, as four hundred dead 
or wounded fell upon the plain, and as the smoke passed away the whole 
tnmultuoVB mass was seen flying in terror over the embankments and throuff h 
rUro ihai miliiarr farce miut be produced; iind the nipinl ufttiis declarBCiun gIibU be n red fliig 
npon i.ho Hotel de Viile, and than carrjing beforp them n red Hap Ihrouph [he itrePts, wherever 
ihpT.wiih their armed force, ro. On the appearatii-o ofthored flaj", »J1 crowds rcfusinj; imuntly 
to disperse shall bo held (.-riminiLl, and shall \ie liable to be disponed h; force. In a crowd a tyiic* 
can not dways be heard, biii a rtdfag can always be seen. The crowd, though thus dispened, 
were anthoriied to depqie six penona to swte their grievaDce to the govcrameiil. 
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the avenues. The artillerymen, with the coolness of trained soldiers, were 
just upon the point of opening their fire of grapeshot upon the panic-strick- 
en fugitives, when La Fayette, unable to make his voice heard through the 
uproar, heroically threw himself before the cannon, and thus saved the lives 
of thousands. The National Guard, saddened by the performance of a duty 
as painful as it was imperious, returned in the evening through the dark 
streets of Paris and dispersed to their homes.* 

The next day M. Bailly appeared before the Assembly, and, in terms of 
dignity and manly sorrow, reported the triumph of the law. Both the Na- 
tional Assembly and the municipality of Paris voted their cordial approval 
of the conduct of Bailly and La Fayette. The Jacobin press, however, gave 
utterance to the fiercest invectives. Bailly and La Fayette were denounced 
as murderers, and every eflTort was made to exasperate the passions of the 
populace. 

Amid such scenes of agitation and violence the Assembly concluded its 
task of forming a constitution. The important document, which was but 
partially finished at the great celebration on the 14th of July, 1790, was now 
completed. None were, however, fully satisfied with the Constitution. The 
aristocratic party abhorred the democratic spirit with which it was pervaded, 
and yet wished to make it still more obnoxiously democratic, that monarch- 
ical Europe might be more thoroughly exasperated. The Jacobins held it 
up to derision and execration because it was not democratic enough. The 
moderate party, represented by such men as La Fayette and Barnave, wished 
to invest the king with more power, but dared not attempt any revision of 
the Constitution, with the aristocrats and the Jacobins both ready to com- 
bine against them. 

Napoleon was at this time a young officer in the army, twenty-three 
years of age. His brother Joseph was studying law in Italy. The whole 
family had warmly espoused the popular c^use. From the beginning Na- 
poleon was the ardent advocate of equal rights, and the determined foe of 
mob violence. At this early period of the Revolution, he expressed the 
views to which he adhered through the whole of his career. 
• There was about this time a large party given by M. Necker. All the 
illustrious men and women of Paris were present. The youthftil Napo- 
leon, then quite a boy in appearance, and almost a stranger in Paris, was 
introduced to this brilliant assembly by his friend the Abb^ Raynal. The 
genius of Napoleon, and his commanding conversational eloquence, soon 
drew around him quite a group. 

" Who is that young man," inquired the proud Alfieri, " who has col- 
lected such a group around him ?" 

" He is," replied the abb^, " a prot^gd of mine, and a young man of ex- 
traordinary talent. He is very industrious, well read, and has made remark- 
able attainments in historv'', mathematics, and all military science." 

* There are manyconfliotinp partisan accounts of this event. The most careful and thorough 
investigation has led me to the statement given ahove. When the Jacobins came into power 
they gent Bailly to the guillotine for this noble deed. La Fayette would have perished with him 
had he not been sheltered in the dungeons of Olmutz. Bailly, in his narrative of this affair, say^ 
that thart were but twelye killed and ajw^t as wany wou^de^. 
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The Bishop of Autiin commended the soldiera for having refused to obey 
their officers, who had ordered them, on a certain occasion, by a discharge 
of musketry, to disperse a mob. 

" Excuse me, my lord," said Napoleon, in tones of earaeetness which 
arrested general attention, " if I venture to interrupt you, but, as I am an 
officer, I must claim the privilege of expressing my sentiments. It is true 
that I am young, and it may appear presumptuous in me to address bo 
many distinguished men. But during the past three years I have paid in- 
tense attention to our political troubles. I see with sorrow the state of our 
country, and I will incur censure rather than pass unnoticed principles which 
are not only unsound, but which are subversive of all government, 

" As much as any I desire to see all abuses, antiquated privileges, and 
usurped rights annulled. Nay, aa I am at the commeueement of my career, 
it will be my beat policy, as well aa my duty, to support the progress of 
popular institutions, and to promote reform in every branch of the public 
administration. But as, in the last twelve months, I have witnessed re- 
peated alarming popular disturbances, and have seen our best men divided 
into factions which threaten to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe that now, 
TTunv iJian ever, a strict discipline in the army is absolutely necessarj' for the 
safety of our constitutional government and for the maintenance of order. 

" Nay, if our troops are not compelled unhesitatingly to obey the com- 
mands of the executive, we shall be exposed to the blind fury of demo- 
cratic passions which will render France the most miserable country on the 
globe. The ministry may be assured that, if the daily-increasing arrogance 
of the Parisian mob is not repressed by a strong ann and social order 
rightly maintained, we shall see not only this capital but every other city 
in France thrown into a state of indescribable anarchy, while the real friends 
of liberty, the enlightened patriots now working for the best good of our 
country, will sink beneath a set of demagogues who, with louder cries for 
freedom on their tongues, will be in reality but a horde of savages, worse 
than the Neros of old."* 

The whole future career of Napoleon was in consistency with the spirit 
of these remarks. " I frankly declare," said Napoleon, subsequently, " that 
if I were compelled to choose between the old monarchy and Jacobin mis- 
rule, I should infinitely prefer the former." 

On the 3d of September the Constitution was presented to the king for 
his acceptance with imposing ceremonies.f At nine o'clock in the evening 
a deputation left the chamber of the Assembly, and, escorted by a numer- 
ous and brilliant guard of honor, entered the Chateau of the Tui leries. The 
multitudes who thronged the way applauded loudly. The king, surround- 
ed by his ministers and other high officers of the kingdom, received the dep- 
utation in his council-chamber, M. Thouret, president of the commission, 
presented the Constitution to the king, saying, 

• The niUTBiWp nf ihis intprriew is piTpn in full in Chsmbprf ' Edinhnrith Journal. It wu 
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" Sire ! the representatives of the nation come to present to your majesty 
the constitutional act which consecrates the indefeasible rights of the French 
people, which gives to the throne its true dignity, and regenerates the gov- 
ernment of the empire." 

The king, with a countenance expressive of satisfaction, received the doc- 
ument, and replied that he would examine it, and, after the shortest pos- 
sible delay, communicate his decision to the Assembly. On the 13th he 
sent a message to the Assembly, which Barnave had assisted him in draw- 
ing up, and which contained the following conciliatory and noble senti- 
ments: 

" I have examined the Constitution. I accept it and will carry it into 
execution. The will of the people is no longer doubtful to me, and there- 
fore I accept the Constitution. I freely renounce the co-operation I had 
claimed in this work, and I declare that when I have renounced it no other 
but myself has any right to claim it. Let the absent who are restrained by 
the fear of persecutions return to their country in safety. Let us consent to 
a mutual forgiveness of the past and obliterate all accusations arising from 
the events of the Kevolution in a general reconciliation. I do not refer to 
thase which have been caused by an attachment to me. Can you see any 
guilt in them ? I will present myself to-morrow at noon to the National 
Assembly, and take oath to the Constitution in the very place where it has 
been drawn up." 

This frank and cordial assent was unanticipated. It created a burst of 
extraordinary joy. La Fayette, in response to the suggestion of the kin^:, 
immediately proposed a general amnesty for all acts connected with the 
Revolution. The motion w<'»s carried by acclaim. For a moment all par- 
ties seemed again to be uuit(»d, prisons were thrown open, captives liberated, 
and shouts of fraternity and happiness resounded through Paris. 

The next day the king went to the Assembly and took his seat by the 
side of the president. He was received by all the members standing, and 
they remained standing while he addressed them. With the most earnest 
expression of sincerity and satisfaction, the king said, 

" I come to consecrate solemnly here the acceptance I have given to the 
Constitutional Act. I swear to be faithful to the nation and the law, and to 
employ all the powers delegated to me for maintaining the Constitution and 
carrying its decrees into effect. May this great and memorable epoch be 
that of the re-establishment of peace, and become the gage of the happiness 
of the people and the prosperity of the empire." 

As the king withdrew the whole Assembly enthusiastically escorted him 
to his palace. But it was a bitter trial for the once absolute monarch to lay 
aside his unlimited power and become a constitutional king. The monarch, 
though feeling humiliated, was still enabled to maintain his aspect of smiles 
and composure until he reached the privacy of his own apartment. He 
then threw himself into a chair, and, losing all control, burst into tears.* A 
weeping king excites universal sympathy. The heroic struggles of twenty 
millions of people to gain their liberties also secure the sympathy and the 
admiration of every noble heart. 

♦ Madame Campau's Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 157. 
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On the 18th of November the Constitution was proclaimed in the streela 
of Paris. Every iking was done which art could devise to invest the scene 
witli splendor. 




Paris was again in a delirium of joy. The bells rang, salvos of artillery 
were fired, and the acclamations of hundreds of thousands, blending with 
pcab of music from martial bands, filled the air with a confusion of all the 
sounds of exultation. The people were never weary of calling the king, the 
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queen, the children, to the windows of the palace, and whenever they ap- 
peared they were greeted with outbursts of love and joy.* 

On the 18th there was another magnificent festival on the Field of Mars. 
The C!onstitution was read to the people. It was accepted by them with the 
simultaneous shout from three hundred thousand voices of " Vive la Nation I 
Vive k Roir No discordant cry was heard. " After the tempest, those 
who have been beaten by it, as well as those who have not suflFered, enjoy 
in common the serenity of the sky." In the evening Paris and all France 
blazed with illuminations and resounded with the shout of enfranchised mil- 
lions. Balloons rose, from which copies of the Constitution were scattered 
as snow-flakes upon the multitude. The Elysian Fields, from the Arc de 
TEtoile to the Tuileries, was brilliant with garlands and stars and pyramids 
of flame. Every tree blazed with quivering tongues of fire. Majestic or- 
chestras pealed forth the notes of national triumph, and a multitude which 
no man could number filled that most magnificent avenue of Europe with 
plays, dances, shouts, and songs of exultation. 

La Fayette, on his well-known white charger, rode at the head of his 
staff through the almost impenetrable throng, accompanied by the king, the 
queen, and their children. Enthusiasm now reached its culminating point. 
Hats were thrown into the air, and from the whole mighty mass, as by elec- 
tric sympathy, rose the cry "F/re le Roil Vive la Heine/ Vive k Dauphin P^ 

The king and queen were overjoyed in view of the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and of the love thus spontaneously and enthusiastically manifested for 
the royal family. The queen was bewildered by so marvelous a change. 
But four weeks before the royal family were conducted as captives through 
that same avenue, surrounded by the same countless throng, and not a voice 
bade them welcome. They could then read in every eye the expression of 
hatred and defiance. The contrast led the queen to exclaim, " They are no 
longer the same people." Even her proud heart was touched, and she, for 
the first time, began to feel some respect for popular rights. Eetuming to 
the palace, of her own accord she stepped out upon the balcony, and pre- 
sented her children to the crowd who thronged the terrace. They received 
such greeting as can only come from hearts glowing with sincerity and joy. 
These days of rejoicing were terminated by an offering of thanksgiving to 
God, as the sublime chant of the Te Deum was sung in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

The Constituent Assembly, having now completed its task, prepared to 
dissolve. As a conclusive reply to all who had accused it of ambitious de- 
signs to perpetuate its powers, and as a magnanimous display of patriotic 
disinterestedness, it decreed that none of its members should be re-eligible 
to the next Legislature. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon of the 30th of September, the king, sur- 
rounded by his ministers, entered the Assembly. He was no longer the 
hostage of the nation, but its recognized sovereign; the guard which the law 
assigned him being now placed under his own command. Upon his entrance 
the applause was so enthusiastic and prolonged that for some time he was 
unable to commence speaking. He then said, 

f All contemporary history unites in testifying to tl^e enthusiasm displayed oi^ th|^ pccasloi^ 
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"Gentlemen, after the completion of the Constitution, you have resolved 
on to-day for the termination of your labois. I will exercise all the power 
confided to rae in assuring to tlie Constitution the respect and obedience 
which is its due. For yon, gentlemen, wbo, during a long and painful career, 
have evinced an indefatigable zeal in your labors, there remains a last duly 
to fulfill, when you are scattered over the face of the empire. It is to en- 
lighten your fellow- citizens as to the spirit of the laws you have made; to 
purify and unite opinions by the example you will give to the love of order 
and submission to the laws. Be, on your return to your homes, the inter- 
preters of my sentiments to your fellow-citizena. Tell them that the king 
will always be their first and most faithful frtend ; that he desires to be loved 
by them, and can only be happy with them and by them." 

Tbe king left the hall amid the loudest acclamations. They were the last 
with which he was greeted. Thouret, the president of the Assembly, as 
soon as the king had retired, said In a loud voice, " The Constituent Assem- 
bly pronounces its mission accomplished, and that its sittings now termi- 
nate." Thus closed the truly patriotic Assembly. It had accomplished the 
greatest and the most glorious revolution ever achieved in so short a time, 
and with so little violence. Repressing alike the despotism of aristocracy 
and the lawlessness of the mob, it established a constitution containing the 
essential elements of liberty protected by law. Under this constitution 
France might have advanced in prosperity. But the aristocrat and the Jaco- 
bin combined in its overthrow. They were fatally succcssliil in their efforts. 

It is interesting to observe how differently the same events were regarded 
by different minds. Bertrand de Molevillc, a warm partisan of the aristoc- 
racy, says, 

" Thus terminated this guilty Assembly, whose vanity, ambition, cupidity, 
ingratitude, ignorance, and audacity have overturned the most ancient and 
the noblest monarchy of Europe, and rendered France the theatre of every 
crime, of every calamity, and of the most horrible caliistrophe. Can these 
treacherous representatives ever justify themselves in the eyes of the nation 
for having so unworthily abused their confidence and their powers?" 

On the other hand, the democratic historians, the "Two Friends of Lib- 
erty," while regretting that the Constitution was not more thoroughly dem- 
ocratic, say, 

" The Constitution of 1791, with all its faults, forever deserves the grati- 
tude of the French people, because it has destroyed, never to return, every 
trace of feudalism, imposts the most fatal to agriculture, the privileges of 
particular persons, tbe usurpations of the priesthood over the civil power, 
and the proud pretensions of ancient corporations ; because it has realized 
what philosophy for ages has in vain wished, and what monarchs the most 
absolute have never dared to undertake; and because it has established 
that uniformity which no one could have ever hoped for in an empire form- 
ed by gradual accretions from time to time, and with which, under a good 
government, there is no prosperity which France may not realize." 

But whatever may be the estimate which political partisans may place 
upon the labors of the Assembly, no intelligent man will now deny that the 
great majority of that body were true patriots, sincerely desiring the welfare 
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of their country. It will be admitted by all that they abolished judicial toi> 
ture, placed all men upon the basis of equality in the eye of the law, annul- 
led obnoxious privileges, introduced vast reform into commercial jurispru- 
dence, established liberty of worship and of conscience, suppressed monas- 
tic vows, abolished the execrable system of lettres de cachet^ rendered per- 
sonal liberty sacred, introduced equality of taxation, and swept away those 
provincial jealousies and that interior line of custom-houses which had for 
ages seriously embarrassed the internal trade of the kingdom. All feudal 
rights were abrogated, industry encouraged, and the citizens of the kingdom 
were enrolled into a National Guard, for the preservation of domestic peace 
and to resist aggression. 

This most noble reform combined Europe assailed with all its marshaled 
bayonets. The crime deluged the Continent in woe. After nearly a quar- 
ter of a century of conflagration and carnage, French liberty was trampled 
into the bloody mire of Waterloo, and the Old Regime was reinstated. 
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The monarch of France, though deprived of absolute power, was still in 
the enjoyment of extensive prerogatives. The Assembly had conferred 
upon him the title of King of the French, an annual income of five millions 
of dollars, the command of the armies, and the right of suspending the na- 
tional decrees. The king and queen were probably at this time sincere in 
their resolve to be resigned to the change, and to accept the Constitution. 
In the first interview which Bertrand de Moleville, a Royalist whom the 
king had appointed Minister of Marine, had with the king, the following re- 
marks were made by the monarch : 

" In my opinion the Constitution has serious defects, and if I had been at 
liberty to address some observations to the Assembly, very beneficial re- 
forms might have resulted from them. But now it is too late, and I have 
accepted it, such as it is. I have sworn to cause it to be executed, and I 
ought to be, and will be, strictly faitliful to my oath." 

"But may I be permitted," inquired the minister, "to a,sk your majesty 
if the queen's opinion on this point agrees with the king's ?" 

"Yes, precisely," said the king; "she will tell you so herself" 

"I went down stairs," continues Bertrand de Moleville in bis interesting 
narrative, " to the queen, who, after declaring with extreme kindness that 
she, as well as the king, felt under much obligation to me for having ac- 
cepted the ministry under such critical circumstances, added these words : 

" * The king has acquainted you with his intentions relative to the Consti- 
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tution. Do you think thai the only plan lie lias to follow is to adhere to 
his oath ?' 

" ' Most certainly, madam,' 1 replied. 

" ' Well, then,' said the queen, ' be assured that nothing shall induce us 
to change. Come, M, Bertrand, courage I I hope that with patience, limi- 
ness, and perseverance, all is not yet lost.' "* 

Just before the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, elections had been 
held, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, to choose the first 
Legislative Assembly. This legislature waa to be renewed every two years. 
No member of the Constitutional Assembly was eligible. The Legislative 
Assembly, consequently, was compoaed mostly of obscure men with but little 
political experience. They numbered seven hundred and forty-five. 

The Legislative Assembly was convened the 1st day of October, the day 
after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, and in the hall which 
had been occupied by that body.'l' At its first sitting it was observed that 
the exterior aspect of the Assembly had greatly changed ; that nearly all 
the wliite heads had disappeared ; and that France had fallen into the hands 
of young men. Sixty of the deputies were under twenty -six years of ago. 
The spirit of the new Assembly was developed in its first decrees. A 
deputation was sent to inform the king that the Assembly was organized. 
The pa'sident of the deputation, in conformity with court etiquette, ap- 
proached the king, and, when at four paces distance, bowed and said, 

"Sire, the Assembly is formed, and has deputed us to inform your maj- 
esty," 

Upon reporting the reauH of their mission, some of the deputies were 
offended that the ancient titles of royalty bad been retained. 

" I demand," cried one, " that this title of majesty be no longer employed," 

" I demand," exclaimed another, " that this title of Sire be abolished. It 
is only an abbreviation of Seigneur, which recognizes a sovereignty in the 
man to whom it is given. There is no other majesty here than that of the 
law and the people. Let us leave the king no other title than that of King 
of the French," 

In the room there was a gilded chair, raised above the seat of the pres- 
ident, which was occupied by the king when he attended the Assembly. 
It had always been a respectful custom for the members to remain uncov- 
ered when the king was present, and to stand while he addressed them. It 
was the custom for the king, in addressing the Assembly, to be seated and 
to wear his hat. 

"Let this scandalous gilded chair be removed," another said. "Let an 
equality exist between us and the king as regards ceremony. When he is 

■ Benrand do Moleville, t. ri., p. S2. ^te. bIho MomoiroB de Madame Campan, [. ii-, p. 161. 

t "This Auemblj (the Conclitoent) had caaiii»ted of tbc mosr imposinK bod; of men Ihu 
had cTcr repreaented, noL onl; France, bui the human rairc. The men of the Conttiiiiciit A«Aem- 
hly were not Frenchmen, ihey were tmiTerBal men. They wore, and ihpj fell IhemBclvi;* (o be, 
workmen of God, called by him to rcMore socinl reason, and found riiiht and jiutice th™u(rhotil 
ihe an[TerM. The doplaration of the lUtthts of Man proves th». Thus there wrs not one ofita 
ajioalles who did not proclaim peace amonc Ihc nations. Mirabean, La Fnyette, Robesiilerre 
himself, erased war from (he symbol which they preseoted to the natioD." — UUt. efOit Giroad- 
ins, bg Lamartine, vol, i., p. 260. 
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unoovered and standing, let us st^nd and uncover our heads. When he is 
covered and seated, let us sit and wear our hats/' 

These decrees, abolishing the respect due to rank, and the courtesies so 
essential to mitigate the ferocity of political strife, were promptly passed. 
The (^institutional party throughout France were generally mortified and 
alarmed, and the king was deeply wounded. He declared that the Consti- 
tution did not require of him to expose the monarchical dignity to insult, 
and that he would not preside at the opening of the legislative body in per- 
son, but would assign the duty to his ministers.* Alarmed by the decision 
of the king and by the indications of public disapproval, the Assembly, after 
a debate of two days, repealed the obnoxious decrees. 

The Jacobins regarded the repeal as a defeat, and in the Assembly, in 
their clubs, and in their journals, did what they could to rouse the indigna- 
tion of the populace. The royalist journals also united with them in the 
attempt to overwhelm this return to moderation with derision. " See," they 
cried, " how contemptible is this revolution ; how conscious of its own weak- 
ness. See, in two days, how often it has given itself the lie." The Royal- 
ists still persisted in their endeavor to goad the revolutionary party to every 
conceivable outrage, that Europe might be more effectually roused to crush 
the Revolution.t 

On the 7th the king proceeded to the Assembly. He was received, ap- 
parentiy, with unanimous applause, some shouting energetically "Five fe 
Boir and others, still more energetically, "FiVc sa majesUr The king's 
speech was conciliatory, and was received with warm approval. The mem- 
bers of the Assembly, however, retained their seats while the king was ad- 
dressing them. Louis regarded this as an insult, and it wounded him most 
keenly. 

The queen attended the sitting in a private box. The disrespect with 
which the king was treated pierced her very soul. She sat as in a stupor of 
silence, her countenance, pallid and wan, betraying the bitterness of her an- 
guish. The king, upon leaving the Assembly, hastened immediately to the 
private apartment of the queen. He was so pale and agitated that the queen 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. The unhappy monarch threw himself 
upon a sofa, and, pressing a handkerchief to his eyes, said, 

** All is lost ! Ah 1 madam, and you are witness to this humiliation. 
What ! you are come to France to see — " 

" These words," writes Madame Campan, " were interrupted by sobs. The 
queen threw herself upon her knees before him, and pressed him in her arms. 
I remained with them, not from any blamable curiosity, but from a stupefac- 
tion which rendered me incapable of determining what I ought to do. The 

♦ Lamartine, in cautious apology for these decrees, says, **The people was a slave, freed but 
yesterday, and who still trembled at the clank of his chains." — Hixt. of the Girondists^ vol. i., p. 
210. 

t "The aristocratic party preferred any thing, even the Jacobins, to the establishment of the 
constitutional laws. The most unbridled disorders seemed preferable, because they buoyed up 
the hope of a total change ; and, twenty times over, upon occasions when persons but little ac- 
quainted with the secret policy of the court expressed the apprehensions they entertained of the 
popular societies, the initiated answered that a sincere Royalist ought to favor the Jacobiiis.**— 
Madame Campcai^ vol. IL, p. 163. 
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queen said to me, ' Oh go, go,' witli an accent which cxpressedj ' Do not n.'- 
main to witness the dejection and despair of your sovereign,' I withdrew, 
Btruck with the contract between the shouts of joy without the palace, and 
the profound grief which oppressed the sovereigns within, " 

The queen resolved immediately to leave Paris and to return to her friendr 
in Vienna, that from the heart of Austria she might plan for the recovery of 
the throne. The king so far fell in with this plan a& to write a letter which 
M. Goguelat was to take to the emperor. During the whole day the garden 
and court-yard of the Tuileries were thronged, and the rejoicing ahouta of 
the people filled the air. The ignorant populace, believing that the king 
and the qneen shared tbeir joy, called loudly for them to take an airing in 
thfiir carriage in the Elysian Fields. It was not deemed prudent to decline. 
With heavy hearts they entered their carriage, and rode slowly along the 
magnificent avenue, escorted by the officers of the Parisian army. Here a 
new insult awaited them. Though they were repeatedly givt-t*dd with shouts 
of " Vive le Roi!" a gigantic man, with stentorian voice, kept near the carriage 
window, ever interrupting those shouts with the cry, "A'b, don't believe Uie^n, 
Vive la Nation /" This one ill-omened voice, incessantly reiterated, sank deep 
into their hearts, and obliterated all impressions of public acclaim. In the 
deepest dejection they returned to the palace.* 

That night Paris blazed with illuminations, and the shouts of joyful rev- 
elry filled all the streets ; hut in these resounding plaudits the queen heard 
but the death- knell of the monarchy, and, in the retirement of her boudoir, 
she was at midnight planning her escape from France. 

It was deemed by ^e king and queen of the utrnort importance to assume 
publicly the appearance of content. A few evenings afte-r this, the royal 
family attended the Th^tre Italien. As Madame Duguzor. sang th^ words, 
"Ak/ how I love my mistress" she turned to the royal box, and gracefully 
courtesied to the queen. Immediately many Jacobins in the pit shouted, 
" No mistress 1 no master ! liberty 1" This caused others to shout, " Long 
live the king I long live the queen I" Still more energetically the Jacobins 
replied, "Ko king! no queen!" In an instant the theatre was thrown into 
a Babel of tumult. The infuriated antagonists from words proceeded to 
blows, and a fierce fight took place under the eyes of the royal family. News 
of the affray spread rapidly through Paris, and the excitable mob was rapid- 
ly gathering, when the royal guards surrounded the king and queen and bore 
them safely to the palace. This was the last time the royal family ventured 
into the thcatrcf 

The queen was all this time carrying on a private correspondence with the 
foreign powers in cipher, and through her agents was conferring with Wil- 
liam Pitt in London. " The queen told me, " writes Madam Campan, "that 

* "What King Ltmu ia, and cbd not hi^lp belnfc, reodcni alreadr know. A tiii{; i^ho can not 
take the Conetituliuo, nor rEJ(!i.-l the Const itntion, nor ilo any tiling at all but mUcraLlv ask, 
'What shall I ilo?' "—ChrigU, HUtorgoflht French Bemthtiim, vol. ii.. p. 22. 

t Tbe king's fEoremmem hired hand-clsppere and ajiplaudcn, FiTij ibaoBanii doIUn a 
month were devoted to paragraph- writers and jonm alii ti. Two hnndrod and eighty api'landen 
were hired at three shillingn each a dav to clap and shont whenpTsr the king mada his appeor- 
ance, and to crowd the galleries of iha LegislalWe AjiBCintiiv whrnc*pr ihp kinc pr-atnlcd him 
■elf there. The acconnt-booka of this expenditarc still e^[. — ilanigailkrd, \u\.iu., p. 111. 
Vol., I.— 
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her secret cnvoj was returned from London, and that all he had been able 
to vning from Pitt, whom he found alarmingly reserved, was, that he would 
not suffer the French monarchy to fall; that to suflFer the revolutionary spirit 
to erect an organized republic in France would be a great error as regarding 
the tranquillity of Europe."* 

The queen complained that she herself was greatly embarrassed by the 
arrogance of the nobles. " When I do any thing," she said to Madame 
Campan, " which the noblesse do not like, I am treated with marked neglect. 
No one will come to my card-parties, and the king is left in colitudo."f 

The Royalists, indeed, seem to have been abandoned to utter infatuation. 
They did every thing in their power to insult and exasperate thoco who 
were not their political confederates. The Duke of Orleans went to the 
Tuileries to attend the king's levee. The courtiers who thronged tho ante- 
rooms, as soon as he entered, crowded around him, hustled him about, trod 
on his toes, and punched him with their elbows. " Gentlemen,'' they diout- 
ed to each other, t* watch the dishes !" implying that the duke was provided 
with poison to sprinkle upon the refreshments. The duke was at last com- 
pelled to retire without seeing the royal family. The crowd followed him 
to the staircase, and, as he descended, spit upon him, covering his head and 
clothes with saliva. The duke supposed, though erroneously, that the king 
and queen instigated this unpardonable outrage. It is not strange that this 
man, when his hour of power came, voted to send the king to the guillotine. J 

The queen was unrelenting in her hostility to La Fayette, and often treated 
him with the most irritating rudeness. " Her aversion," says Madame Cam- 
pan, " for the general increased daily, and grew so powerful that when, to- 
ward the end of the Revolution, he seemed willing to support the tottering 
throne she could never bring herself to incur so great an obligation to him.§ 
On one occasion La Fayette met the queen in a private interview, while his 
aids waited for him in the saloon. Some of the ladies of the court, to insult 
La Fayette and his aids, said loudly, ^^li is very alarming to see the queen 
alone with c rebel and a brigand^ 

The feelings of the king were now so outraged that he could not cheer- 
fully persevere in his resolves to maintain the new order of affairs. The al- 
lied sovereigns were, however, so embarrassed by the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution by the king, and by the reiterated declaration of the king that he 
accepted and adopted the whole system of governmental reform, that they 
hesitated for a time to carry into execution the declaration of Pilnife. Louis 
XVI. notified all the courts of Europe of the change which had been intro- 
duced into the government of France, and sent to them all, with much cere- 
monial pomp, a copy of the Constitution elegantly engrossed upon satin pa- 
per. The allies coidd no longer pretend that they were waging war against 
a revolted people. It was now necessary, if they continued hostile, to assail 
the legitimate king, and to deny, in the face of the world, that the govern- 
ment of France had any right to mitigate the severity of its despotism. 

The courts of Europe were quite bewildered by the new aspect which af- 

♦ Madame Campan, vol. ii., p. 189. t Id., 174. 

X Bcrtrand Moleville, vol. i.^ p. 177. Bertrand was an eye-witness of this scene, which he 
graphicall/ describes. % Madame Campan, voL iL, p. 127, 
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fairs thus assumed. It was necessary for them to take some notice of the 
courteous commuuication which had been transmitted to them. Leopold of 
Austria seemed disposed to give up the conflict, thinking that the safety of 
his sister Marie Antoinette would be promoted by peace. He therefore re- 
turned a pacific answer. Prussia and England sent back courteous replies 
with assurances of their amicable intentions, Holland, the Italian principal- 
ities, and Switzerland assumed a friendly attitude. Russia was cold, haughty, 
and reserved. Gustavua of Sweden relumed the insulting reply that the 
King of Prance was a prisoner, and that his assent to the Constitution was 
obtained upon compulsion, and therefore deserved no respect from the for- 
eign powers.* The Electors of Treves and of Mentz, in whose territories 
the emigrants had mostly taken refuge, returned evasive and unsatisfactory 
replies. Spain, also, while declaring that she had no wish to disturb the in- - 
ternal tranquillity of France, could not conceal her displeasure that free in- 
stitutions were established so near her borders. 

The emigrants, however, were still rallying at Coblentz and making for- 
midable preparations for war. The king was vacillating. It is certain that 
he sent, apparently, the most sincere injunctions to the emigrants at Coblentz 
to disband and to return to France, accepting the new order of things. It 
is equally certain that he kept up a private correspondence with the emi- 
grants, encouraging them to persevere and to march to his rescucf 

This hostile gathering at Coblentz, ever threatening the kingdom with in- 
vasion, kept France in a continual state of ferment. The Minister of War 
reported to the Assembly that nineteen hundred of the officers of the army 
had deserted their posts and joined the menacing foe. After a long and 
very anxious debate, a decree was passed declaring that the French emi- 
grants assembled at Coblentz were believed to be conspiring against 
France ; that if, on the lat of January next, they still continued assembled, 
they should be declared guilty of conspiracy, prosecuted as such, and pun- 
ished with death ; and that the revenues of those who refused to comply 
with this decree should be levied, during their lives, for the benefit of the 
nation, without prejudice to the rights of wives, children, and lawful credit- 
ors.^ 

The king, on the lOlh of November, returned this law with his veto. It 
was an imposing scene. All the ministersof theking, in a body, went to the 
Assembly. It was generally understood that the power of the veto was to 
be exercised. Breathless silence pervaded the Assembly. The bill was re- 
turned to the president with the official formula, " 7^e king will txamine it." 
LOud murmurs immediately rose from all parts of the house, and the minis- 
ters retired, leaving the Assembly in deep irritation. The conviction was 
strengthened that the king was in sympathy with the conspirators. 

To efface this impression the king the nest day issued a proclamation to 
the emigrants exhorting them to cease to harass France by their threatening 



* The GnpreBa Catharine of RaBsia nrote to Marie Antoitiette a letter with hpr own hand, 
Mnlainiog the following Benlence : " Kings ought lo proceed in their career, andiiturbed by lb* 
cries of the people, m the moon pursnes her course unimpeded bj the howltog or dogs." — Movant 
Campan, vol. i., p. SOT. 

f M€nioiru do Madftme Campao, t. ■!., p. 172. { Thien, vol. i., p. 204. 

Q- 
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attitude, and like good citizens to return and respect the established laws of 
their country. He entreated them not to compel him to employ severe 
measures against them. As to the charge that he was deprived of his lib- 
erty, he said that the veto which he had just interposed in their favor was 
sufficient proof of the freedom of his actions. At the same time he pub- 
lished two very decisive letters to his two brothers. To Louis he wrote as 
follows ; 

'* Paris, NoTember 11, 1791. 

" To Louis Stanislas Xavier, French Prince, the King's Broth- 
er, — I wrote to you, my brother, on the 16th of October last, and you ought 
not to have had any doubt of my real sentiments. I am surprised that my 
letter has not produced the effect which I had a right to expect from it. In 
order to recall you to your duty I have used all the arguments that ought 
to touch you most Your absence is a pretext for all the evil disposed ; a 
sort of excuse for all the deluded French, who imagine that they are serv- 
ing me by keeping all France in an alarm and agitation, which are the tor- 
ment of my life. 

"The Revolution is finished. The Constitution is completed. France 
wills it ; I will maintain it Upon its consolidation now depends the wel- 
fare of the monarchy. The Constitution has conferred rights upon you ; it 
has attached to them one condition which you ought to lose no time in ful- 
filling. Believe me, brother, and repel the doubts which pains are taken to 
excite in you respecting my liberty. I am going to prove to you, by a most 
solemn act, and in a circumstance which interests j'ou, that I can act fineely. 
Prove to me that you are my brother and a Frenchman by complying with 
my entreatii :. Your proper place is by my side ; your interests, your sen- 
timents alike urge you to come and resume : t I in^^te you, and, if I may, 
I order you to do so. (Signed), LodS." 

m 

In a similar strain he wrote to his brother Charles. But neither the proc- 
lamation to the emigrants nor the letters to his brothers produced any effect 
The Count of Provence (Louis XVIIL), in his reply, said, 

*' The onlor which the letter contains for me to return and resume my 
place by your majesty's jx?r§ou is not the free expression of your will. My 
honor, my duty, nay, even my affection alike forbid me to obey.'' 

The Count of Artois (Charles X.) replied, 

** The decisions referred to in this letter have furnished me with a finesh 
proof of the moral and physical capti^^ty in which our enemies dare to hold 
your majesty. After this declaration your majesty will think it natural that, 
faithful to my duty and the laws of honor. I should not obey orders evident- 
ly wnmg from you by violence." 

Another very serious difficulty now arose. The Constitution established 
fi^eedom of conscience and of worship. It, however, justly r^uired that all 
governmental officers should take the oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 
The Church had been so long in intimate alliance with the State, that t>i«t 
alliance was not severed, and the clergy, as public functionaries who ie» 
ceived their salaries from the national treasury, were oonsequently requii^ 
to take the oath. Any one was at liberty to refuse to take this oath. Br 
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so doing he merely forfeited employment by the nation. He waa still per- 
mitted to perform the fuiictiona of the ministry for any who were disposed 
to support him as their pastor. 

Ill the Province of Vendfe the majority of the clergy refused to take the 
oath, and carried with them the immense majority of the simple and suptT- 
Btitioua peasants. The ehurches in which thoy had ministered were imjno- 
diately assigned to other priests who had taken the oalh. The great mass 
of the people abandoned the churches and followed their nonjuring pastors 
to private houses, bams, and into the fields. Great enthusinsm waa excited, 
and the nonjuring priests endeavored to excite the people against their col- 
leagues who had taken the oath, and against the people who accepted their 
ministrations. Acts of violence were frequent and civil war was imminent. 

The Legislative Assembly was alarmed, and endeavored to meet the dif- 
ficulty by adopting meaaurea totally hostile to the free spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. They resolved that the nonjuring priests should again be called upon 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Constitution ; that, if they refused, they 
should be not only deprived of all salary, but should be removed from their 
parishes, and even imprisoned, if need bo, that they might not excite their 
ibrmer parishioners to civil war. They were also forbidden to exercise the 
privilege of private worship. The administrative bodies were required to 
transmit a list of such priests to the Assembly, with notes relative to the con- 
duct of each one. 

These decrees were surely unconstitutional. The bishops and the priests 
who were endangered by them sent to the king an earnest remonstrance 
against them. Many of the most influential of the Constitutionalists were 
opposed to them as both tyrannical and cruel. The king waa so moved that 
he said to his ministers, who coincided with him in opinion, " They shall take 
my life before they shall compel me to sanction such decrees." 

The king returned the bill with his veto, and aggravated the odium this 
would naturally excite by retaining, contrary to the solicitations of his best 
friends, nonjuringecclesiastics to perform the religious services of his chapel. 
Though we can not commend the prudence we must respect the spirit which 
impelled him to say, 

"The Constitution decrees freedom of religious worship for every body. 
The king is surely entitled to that liberty as much as his subjects." 

All argument was on one side, but peril, more powerful than argument, on 
the other. "The nonjuring priests," it was exclaimed, "are exciting civil 
war. The law of self-defense renders it imperative that we should strike 
them down," 

Upon the completion of the Constitution, La Fayette, emulating the char- 
acter of Washington, resigned the commaiid of the National Guard and re- 
tired to his estates. Bailly also resigned his post as mayor of Paris. The 
command of the Guard waa intrusted to six generals, who were to exercise 
it in rotation, A new mayor of Paris was to be chosen. La Fayette was 
the candidate of the Constitutionalists, and Potion of that radical portion of 
the Repubhcans who were termed Jacobins. The aristocracy, with their ac- 
customed infatuation, supported Potion with their influence and with a large 
outlay of money. They feared that a eonstituUonal monarchy might be 
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sustained, but they believed that the Jacobins would introduce such anarchy 
as might secure the recall of the old monarchy. 

"The Marquis de la Fayette," said the queen, "only desires to be Mayor 
of Paris that he may be mayor of tfie palace. Potion is a Jacobin and a Re- 
publican ; but he is a fool, incapable of ever being the leader of a party. 
He will be a nullity of a mayor. Besides, it is possible that the knowledge 
of the interest we take in his election may bring him over to the king."* 

Potion was chosen by a large majority. Bitterly did the king and queen 
afterward bewail his election. But thus through all this tragedy did they 
spurn those who alone had the heart and the ability to help them. 

In the midst of these troubles the most alarming rumors were every day 
reaching Paris respecting the threatening aspect of the emigrants. All along 
the Germanic frontiers, at Strasbourg, Coblentz, Worms, they were marshal- 
ing their battalions and collecting munitions of war. Exasperated by these 
persistent and audacious threats, the Assembly sent a deputation of twenty- 
four members to the king with a decree declaring that the Electors of Treves 
and Mentz, and other princes of the Germanic empire should be required to 
break up these hostile assemblages formed within their territories for the 
invasion of France. M. de Vaublanc, who headed the deputation, said to 
the king, 

" Sire, if the French who were driven from their country by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes had assembled in arms on the frontiers, and had 
been protected by Germanic princes, we ask you, sire, what would have 
been the conduct of Louis XIV. ? Would he have suffered these assem- 
blages? That which he would have done for the sake of his authority, your 
niajesty can not hesitate to do for the maintenance of the Constitution." 

The king, anxious to regain the ground he had lost by his veto, decided to 
go to the Assembly and reply in person to their message. On the evening 
of the 14th of December, his coming having been previously announced, he 
entered the hall. He was received with the most frigid silence. His speech, 
however, soon enkindled enthusiasm and applause. 

He assured the Assembly that he warmly sympathized with them in all 
their solicitude for the honor of France, that he had already signified to the 
Electors of Treves and Mentz that the continued assemblage of troops within 
their borders for the invasion of France would be deemed cause for war. 
He said that he had written to Leopold, the Emperor of Germany, demand- 
ing his interference to prevent the gathering of troops, hostile to France, 
within the limits of the Germanic empire, and concluded with the declara- 
tion that he would faithfully guard the Constitution, and that he appreciated 
the glory of being the king of a free peoplcf 

This speech was received with great applause, and it was immediately 
voted that it should be sent to each of the eighty -three departments of the 
empire. Immediately upon the king's retiring, the Count Louis de Narbonne, 

• Bertrand*B Prirate Memoirs, vol. v., p. 106. 

t There was an earnest debate in Febmarj, 1800, in the British House of Commons as to who 
were the aggressors in this war. Mr. Pitt denounced the French as the aggressors. Mr. Fox, 
on the contrary, affirmed that the war was unavoidable on the part of France from the menadog 
conduct of the German powers. 
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miriiater of war, entered, and informed ibe Assembly that one hundred thou- 
sand men were immediately to be assembled, by order of the king, upon the 
Kliine, to repel invasion; that three generals were appointed to command 
ihem — Luckner, Rochambeau, and La Fayette ; that he was about to set out 
immediately to inspect the fortresses on the frontiers. At the same time all 
the diplomatic agents who were accused of iavoring the aristocratic party 
were removed, and more democratic officers were appointed in their place. 
These measures were so popular, and gave such evidence that the king sin- 
cerely intended to defend the Constitution, that even the obnoxious veloa 
were accepted without farther murmurs. 

These measures were prosecuted with vigor. Lnckner and Rochambeau, 
having been appointed marshals of France, hastened to the frontiers. La 
Fayette soon followed them. Battalions of the National Guard escorted him 
as he left Paris, and be was greeted every where with shouts of applause. 

The emigrants were unanimous in their desire for the invasion of France, 
for the entire overthrow of the Constitution, and the restoration of the Old 
Kegirae. Leopold of Austria, however, anxious for the safety of his sister 
Marie Antoinette, and embarrassed by the king's acceptance of the Consti- 
tution, was desirous of effecting some compromise by which a constitution 
should be permitted to France, but one much more aristot^ratic in its provi- 
sions, (justavus of Sweden and Catherine of Russia were eager for prompt 
and energetic war. Catherine wrote a strong letter to Leopold to rouse him 
to action. 

" The King of Prussia," she wrote, " for a mere incivility offered to his sis- 
ter, sent an army into Holland to punish the affront. And will the Empe- 
ror of Austria patiently suffer insults and aftronts to be heaped upon his sis- 
ter, the Queen of France, the degradation of her rank and dignity, and the 
overthrow of the throne of a king who is his brother-in-law and his ally?"* 

Under this state of affairs, the French embassador, in January, 1792, was 
instructed to inform the Austrian government that there was reason to ap- 
prehend that a coalition was being formed against the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of France, and to inquire of Leopold whether he did or did not 
intend to interfere against the French Revolution. Thus pressed, the Aus- 
trian cabinet returned an answer containing the following avowal : 

" When France gave to Europe the spectacle of a lawful king forced by 
atrocious violence to fly, protesting solemnly against the acquiescence which 
tbey had extorted from him, and a little afterward stopped and detained 
prisoner by his subjects — yea, it then did concern the brother-in-law and the 
ally of the king to invite the other powers of Europe to join with him in a 
declaration to France that they all view the cause of bis most Christian maj- 
esty as their own ; that tbey demand that this prince and bis family be set 
at hberty and have power to go where they please; and tbey require for 
these royal personages inviolability and due respect, which by the law of 
nature and nations are due from subjects to their princes; that they will 
unite to avenge in the most signal manner every farther attempt that may 
be committed, or may be suffered to be committed, against the Ubsrty, the 
honor, and the safety of the king, the queen, and the royal family ; and that, 
■ MtftnolTM de BonllM, p. S14. 
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finally, they will not acknowledge as constitutional and legally established 
in France any laws but those which shall have the voluntary acquiescence 
of the king, enjoying perfect liberty. But if, on the other hand, these de- 
mands are not complied with, they will in concert employ all the meiins in 
their reach to put a stop to the scandalous usurpation of power which bears 
the appearance of an open rebellion, and which, from the dangers of the ex- 
ample, it concerns all the governments of Europe to repress." 

The Republican party in the Legislative Assembly were called the Gi- 
rondists because their leaders were generally from the department of the 
Gironde. The evidence to them was conclusive, and is now universally ad- 
mitted, that the king, instead of sustaining the Constitution, was conspiring 
with the emigrants and the foreign powers for its overthrow. The Giron- 
dists, thus assured that the king was hostile to constitutional liberty while 
pretending that he was its friend that he might more effectually assail it, 
were anxious for his dethronement and for the establishment of a republic. 
Candor surely can not censure them. Twenty-five millions of men were not 
bound to place their liberties in the hands of a monarch who was conspiring 
with foreign foes to enslave them anew. 

The Republican party increased so rapidly and swayed such an influence 
that the king was compelled early in 1792 to dismiss his Royalist ministers, 
and to call into his cabinet the leaders of the Republicans, Dumouriez, Ro- 
land, and others. He was compelled very reluctantly to take this step, 
and soon by them he was compelled, with still greater reluctance, to declare 
war against Austria. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AGITATION IN PARIS, AND COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 

Death of Leopold. — Assassination of Gustavus. — Interview between Dumouriez and the Queen. 
— Discussion in the Assembly. — The Duke of Brunswick. — Interview of Barnave with the 
Queen. — Interview between Dumouriez and the King. — Dismissal of M. Roland. — The Palace 
invaded. — Fortitude of the King. — Potion, the Mayor. — Affecting Interview of the Royal Fam- 
ily. — Remarks of Napoleon. 

On the 1st of March, 1792, the Emperor Leopold died. His son, Francis 
n., a young man twenty -four years of age, ascended the throne. The court 
of Leopold had been a harem of unblushing sensuality and sin. He did not 
condescend to spread any veil over his amours. His attachments were nu- 
merous and fugitive, and his guilty favorites associated with each other and 
braved the frowns of the humiliated queen amid the voluptuousness of the 
palace. At the time of his death there dwelt with him Donna Maria, a 
3^oung girl from Tuscany, whose surpassing charms had given her celebrity 
throughout Europe as *' the beautiful Florentine ;" a Polish girl of great at- 
tractions, Mademoiselle Prokache *, and the Countess of Walkenstein, whose 
channs of person and fascination of manners gave her celebrity through all 
the European courts. Upon this latter favorite alone he lavished gifts, in 
drafts on the Bank of Vienna, to the amount of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. There were also various other of these favorites of infamy, inferior in 
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notoriety and rank. The annals of Roman story may be searched in vain 
to find a monarch morcutterly profligate. Immediately after his death hia 
widow said to her son Francia, 

"My son, you have before you the sad proofs of your father's disorderly 
life and of my long afflictions. Remember nothing of them except my for- 
girenese and his virtues. Imitate hia great qualities, but beware lest you 
fall into the same vices, in order that you may not, in your turn, put to the 
blush those who scrutinize your life," 

Marie Antoinette doubted not that her cousin Francis would be as devot- 
ed to her interests aa her brother Leopold had been. Fifteen days after the 
death of Leopold, Guatavus III. of Sweden was assassinated at a masked ball 
by the nobles of his court. His death momentarily embarrassed the move- 
ments of the emigrants, for he was actively engaged in raising an army for 
the invasion of France.* 

The allies were now vigorously raising troops and directing their march 
towards the frontiers of France. Some hoped that the demonstration would 
overawe the French and frighten them into submission. Others were eager, 
by prompt invasion, to submit the question to the arbitrament of battle. 
The Assembly speedily dispatched to the threatened frontier three armiea 
of defense. Rochambeau was placed in command of the army of the north, 
at Flanders, consisting of 63,000 men ; La Fayette was sent to the army of 
the centre, at Metz, which was 52,000 strong ; Luckner occupied Alsace, 
with 48,000 troops.t 

In calling the Girondists into the ministry, General Dumouriez, a brave 
and veteran soldier, was appointed to the ministry of foreign affairs. With 
great vigor he prosecuted arrangements for the defense of France. In addi- 
tion to the troops, amounting to IfiS.OOO, stationed along the northwestern 
frontier from Dunkirk to Besan^on, he raised a fourth army to repel inva- 
sion from Spain tfirough the passes of the Pyrenees, 

Dnmouriez had acquired great popularity in the club of the Jacobins by 
frequenting their meetings, and by wearing tlie red cap of liberty, an em- 
blem borrowed from the Phrygians, The queen was highly indignant that 
one in sympathy with the Jacobins should be called into the ministry, and, 
aa she was now heartily in sympathy with the emigrants and the allies, she 
was provoked by the vigorous measures adopted to repel them. Dnmouriez 
was a soldier, not a statesman; a man of heroic character, brave, impulsive, 
and generous. He had great power over the mind of the king; and the 
queen, anxious to see him, appointed an audience. In the memoirs of Du- 
mouriez, we find a narrative of this interview. Upon being ushered into her 
apartment, he found the queen, with flushed cheeks, rapidly pacing the floor, 
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• Al the momont of Leopold'* death nil wai ready for hostllltieB. Two hoDdrad thoneand 
men were under iirms for the invaalon. The Duke of Branswick. who waa placed In command, 
waa St Berlin receiving the final commanda Of tlie Uag, Annther Prussian general was al Vi- 
enna receiving from Leopold advicfl aa to the lime oiid point of attack. Leopold, whOBe cunali- 
tDtion waa ah altered hj debaocherf, was tttkeii sudili'niy alck. and, after two days of excrnclatloi: 
pain, died in eonvnlslonfl. HIb death was probahly caused by an linmaderat« Die of dniga to re- 
cruit hia sfileni, enervated by diMipstion. Thia event for > abort lime pBralyied the energlei 
of the coalition. See Hlator; of the Olrondista. by Lamartine, toL 1., p. 8U. 

t Memoirv of Count Mathleu Dumaa. vol. i., p. 190. 
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and giving every indication of extreme excitement. Dnmouriez, embarrasBed 
by thiB aspect of afiaire, advanced in silence to a corner of the fire-placa, 
when the queen tnrued toward him and abruptly said, with an air and tone 
of anger, 

" Sir, you are all-powerful at tltis moment, but it is through the favor of 
the people, who soon break their idols in pieces. Tour exietence depends 
upon your conduct. It is said tliat you possess great abilities. You mast 
be aware that neither tlie king nor myself can endure these innovations, nor 
the Oonatitution. This I tell you frankly. Cliooee yonr side," 

"Madame," Dumouriez replied, "lam deeply pained by the secret which 
your majesty has just imparted to me. I will not betray it. But I stand 
between the king and my nation, and I belong to my country. Permit me 
to say tliat the welfare of the king, your own, and that of your children, 
are linked with the Constitution. You are surrounded by enemies who are 
sacrificing you to their private interests. The Constitution, when once in 
vigor, so far from bringing misery upon the king, will constitute his happi- 
ness and glory. It is absolutely necessary that he should concur in estab- 
lishing it solidly and speedily." 

The queen could never endure contradiction. Losing all self-control, she 
exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, " The Constitution will not last. Take 
care of yourself," 

Dumouriez quietly and firmly replied, " Madame, I am past fifty ; my life 
has been crossed by many perils ; and, in accepting the ministry, I was thor- 
oughly sensible that responaihility was not the greatest of my dangers." 

The queen, in the blindness of her passion, saw fit to interpret this remark 
as an insinuation that slie might cause him to be assassinated. With in- 
fiamed cheeks and tears gushing into her eyes, she replied, 

" Nothing more was wanting but to calumniate me. You seem to think* 
me capable of causing yon to be murdered." 

The scene had now become painful in the extreme, and Dnmouriez, greats 
ly agitated, answered, 

"God preserve me, madarae, from doing yon so cruel an injury. The char- 
acter of your majesty is great and noble. You have given heroic proofs of 
it which I have admired, and which have attached me to you. Believe me, 
I have no interest in deceiving you. I abhor anarcliy and crime as much 
as you do. But this is not a transient popular movement, as yon seem to 
think. It is an almost unanimous insurrection of a mighty nation against 
inveterate abuses. Great factions fan this flame. In all of them tliere are 
villains and madmen. In the Revolution I keep in view only the king and 
the entire nation ; all that tends to part them leads to their mutual miu. I 
strive as much as possible to nnite them. If I am an obstacle to your de- 
signs, tell me so. I will instantly send my resignation to the king, and hide 
myself in some corner to mourn over your fate and that of my eonntry."* 

•Dumourlei'B Memoir*, book ill., ch. vl. Mocinma Campanaives sn iccoant of lliis InWrrleW 
witU a lltHa different coloring. " One day," ttiB writes, " I fonnd the queen In eitreme BglUtion. 
Sbe told ma tlist she knew not vhat to do : that the leaden or the Jacobinn hud offered lliein- 
■elTM to her IhrouKh Dumoarlu, or that Diimonrlez. foruklng the party of the Jarnbtnl, had 
come and nffer<-d hiniselftoher; that she had given lilm an audteoce: that, heins alona wllb 
bar, he Imd thrown bIniBaif at ber feet, and told her that be had pat on the red cap, and 
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This coDversatdoQ restored Dumouriez to the confidence of the queen, and 
she conversed frankly and with a friendly spirit with him upon her griefs 
and perils. 

" You see me," she said, " very sad. I dare not approach the window 
which looks into the garden. Yesterday evening I went to the window to- 
ward the court just to take a little air. A gunner of the guard addressed 
me in terms of vulgar abuse, adding, 'How I should like to see your head on 
the point of my bayonet I' In this horrid garden you see on one side a man, 
mounted on a chair, reading aloud the most abominable calumnies against 
ua ; on the other, a military man or an abb^ dragged through one of the ba- 
sins, overwhelmed with abuse, and beaten, while others are playing at ball, 
or quietly walking about. "What an abode I what a people!" 

The Austrian monarchy, supported by the other powers of Europe, now 
sent to France the insolent demand that the French monarchy should be re- 
stored almost to its pristine despotic power; that the three estates of the 
realm — the clergy, the nobles, and the Iters kat, should be re-established, and 
that there should be the restitution of Church property. It is not surpris- 
ing that an independent nation of twenty-five millions should have resented 
such impertinence. There was a general cry of indignation from the Assem- 
bly, which was re-echoed by the people, and new vigor was infused on both 
sides into the preparations for the war. 

The king was sorely perplexed. In the event of war, victory would but 
strengthen the Bevolutionary party ; defeat would expose him to the charge 
of treason in feebly conducting hostilities. But France would not yield to 
this insulting foreign dictation, and the pressure of public opinion fell so 
strong upon the king that he was constrained, much against bis will, to issue 
a declaration of war. Pale and eare-wom the king entered the Assembly, 
and, after presenting through bis minister a report of the demands of Aus- 
tria, with a faltering voice read his speech, 

" Gentlemen," said he, " you have heard the result of the negotiation in 
which I have been engaged with the court of Vienna, The conclusions of 
the report have been unanimously adopted by my council. I have myself 
adopted them. All would rather have war than see the dignity of the 
French people any longer insulted and the national security threatened. 
Having employed all possible means to obtain peace, I come now, agreeably 
to the terms of the Constitution, to propose to the National Assembly war 
against the King of Hungary and Bohemia."* 

The proposal was received with shouts of "Vive le Roi," and the decree 
was passed by a great majority.f In the debates which the question of war 

pulled it down oTer his ears, hot that he neither wa.*, nor ever contd be, s Jneobin ; that the Rpy- 
oluiion had been suffered to roll on to thnt mob nf dumrRBniiPPs who, acjilrinj! only lo pillflco, 
were cupable of evpry ihinc While upeakinc with extrrine warmth, he had (sken hold of the 
queen's hand and fciwed it with tran^poTt, eapni:, 'Allow vonnelf to bessTcd," The queen told 
me that it was impossible to believe the protesrulinnn ofn traitor; that all hin conduct wbb mi well 
known ibat the wiseBt plan was not to trupt in him. and, becidnn, the princes eamestly recommend- 
ed that no confidence should be placed in nnr proposal from the interior." — Afaidanie OunimK, 
vol. ii.,p. 302. • Francis was not yet eloMed Emperor of Germany. 

t Condoreet, in a paper which he drew np in eiposilinn of the motiven which led to this strife, 
sBjB, "The veil which concealed the intentions of our enemy is at length torn. Citizens, which 
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had excited, great eloquence was displayed in the Assembly. M. Isnard 
Bpoke in terms of enthusiasm which brought the whole Assembly to tb^ 
feet. 

" Capitulationa," said he, " are proposed to you. It is proposed t« increase 
the power of the king — of a man whaie will can paralyze that of a whole 
nation — of a man who receives thirty millions ($(1,000,000) while thousands 
of citizens are perishing from want. It is proposed to bring back the no- 
bility. Were all the nobles on earth to attack us, the French, holding their 
gold in one hand, and their sword in the other, would combat that haughty 
race, and force it to endure the punisbment of equality. 

" Tell Europe that you will respect the Constitutions of all other countries, 
but that, if a war of kings is raised against France, you will raise a war of 
people against kings. The battles which nations 6ght at the compiand of 
despola arc like the blows which two friends, excited by a perfidious insti- 

oTjoQ Mnld Knliflcribc in thnip ipnnnimioiis proposals? Feoddl serritudo and a humiliating in- 
eqaalit;; baaknipti-T and luxes which jrua alooo would pny; tiihcs and the Inquieition; jonr 
po«««wion>, bonftht upon the public faith, reatored to their former usnrpers; the beasts of the 
chase re-estahlished in ihcir richt of rnriiBinn your fields ; your blood profusely spilled for the 
ambitious projuets of a hostile honic — sarh are (he conditions of the trenlr between the Kinn of 
Huhrbi; and porfldion* Frenthioeti I Sni'h is the peace which is offered to yon I No ! nnpr 
will yon accept it!" — Expontim o/tht moft'twit vhirh dtlermined ihe NolloHot AtMvihlg ta dterm, tm 
ih' formal proinunl nf thr Klnij, thai tkiTt it reaioa to declare imr a^ifil ihe King of Hiaifary ami 
Bohimia, hy M. GmJonel. 
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gator, strike at each other in the dark. The moment a light appears t 
embrace and take vengeance on him who deluded them. In like manner, 
if, at the moment when the hostile armies shall be engaged with ours, the 
light of philosophy bursts upon their sight, the nations will embrace each 
other before the face of dethroned tyrants, of consoled earth, and of delight- 
ed heaven."* 

Vergniaud, the illustrious leader of the Gironde, said eloquently, " Our 
resolution has spread alarm among all thrones, for it has given an example 
of the destruction of thp despotism which sustains them. Kings hate our 
Constitution because it renders men free, and they would reign over slaves. 
This hate has been manifested on the part of the Kmperor of Germany by 
all the measures he has adopted to disturb U3 or to strengthen our enemies 
and encourage those Frenchmen who have rebelled against the laws of their 
country. 

"Let us demand that the emigrants he dispersed. I might demand that 
they be given up to the country they insult and to punishment. But no. 
If they have been greedy for our blood, let us not show ourselves greedy 
for theirs. Their crime ia having wished to destroy their country. Let 
them be vagrants and wimdcrers on the face of the earth, and let their pun- 
ishment be never to find a country." 

The most vigorous preparations were now made on both sides for the 
prosecution of the war. Francis of Austria and Frederick of Prussia met 
the Duke of Brunswick, Generallissimo of the Confederation, at Frankfort, 
The duke, who had married a sister of George III. of England, was an en- 
ergetic, veteran soldier, fifty years of age. His head-quarters were at Cob- 
lentz, a town at the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, in the state of 
the Elector of Treves. Twenty-two thousand French emigrants bad assem- 
bled there in arms. Seven French princes of the Honac of Bourbon were 
marehaling them for battle against their native land — to cmsh the people 
struggling for liberty — to rivet anew the fetters of the most execrable des- 
potism. These princes were the two brothers of the king, Louis and Charles, 
the one subsequently Louis XVIII., the other Charles X. ; the Duke of 
Berri and the Duke of Angoul^me, sons of Charles ; the Prince of Conde, 
cousin of the king, his son, the Duke of Bourbon, and his grandson, the 

• Prof. Wra. Smyth, of the Unircreily of C»mbridBP, EtiRlBlid, ihonnh chcrialiiiig no lympa- 
IhieB with the rcvolutionaiy |jsrty in Fronce, in hU admirablo Icciarca upon the French Revolu- 
tion, with his accnEtomed rnndor, nays, 

"The question then 18, WaalhlB (the condnct of Anstrialnn inlerferenM in the internal KlTaira 
of France that jiwcified a dei'larolion of war on the fiart of France or not? This ia a point on 
which, nnder iho extrnordinnrj rircunutancep of the cane, rrasonent may differ, bnt I conceire 
that it waa. The rulpni of France, at the lime, saw thenueWra monaced, Blifnnatiied, and, at 
nearly aa possible, proscribed by a foreii^n ^wer on aecouni of their eondnct to their own Udr, 
in ihcir own conniry. They caald expert nothlni; but exilp, imprisonment, and death if ihesa 
foreifm powen invaded their country in defense of the mnnan-by and sncceeded ; and not only this, 
but, in Chat case, a connbsr-rerulution was inerilahlc. 

"I mast confess that, with all my horror of war, ofeonnKpIs nf rtnli-nee. of enlhnsiantlc and fu- 
rioiiB men liiie these Oirondiats, and of dreadful and fcuilly men like these Jacobins. I must oim- 
fess that npon this particnlar poinl of the Anslrian war I am, on the whole, compelled to ajcree 
with them. I me not how, upon any other principle, the peace of the world can be maintained, 
or the proper BOTerei)[nty and independence of nations be preserved, nor, finally, upon any other 
princi]ile, what chance there can ever be for the gencml cause of the freedom of mankind." 
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Duke d^Enghien. All the military noblesse of the kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of the few who had accepted the Constitution, had deserted their garri- 
sons and united in the most atrocious act of treason. They were not only 
ready to march themselves, but were combining despotic Europe to march 
with them to crush the liberties of their country. 

The peril of the king was now hourly increasing, for he was playing a 
double part While publicly declaring war he was secretly carrying on a 
correspondence with the emigrants and with the foreign powers, encourag- 
ing them to make war upon France. This was known by some, and suspi- 
cions of the king's sincerity were spreading rapidly among the people. lie 
had many papers in his possession, which, if discovered, would cause his 
ruin. To conceal them he had an iron chest built into the thick wall of 
one of his apartments. This was done by the confidential locksmith who 
had been his companion at the forge for ten years. The wall was painted 
to resemble large stones. The openings of the panel were masked in the 
brown grooves. But after constructing this safe the king was apprehensive 
that his locksmith would betray him, and he consequently intrusted a port- 
folio containing many of his most important papers to the care of Madame 
Campan. 

On the 28th of April, one week after the declaration of war, a very ill- 
advised attack was made by the French in three detachments upon three 
separate positions of the Austrians. But the Austrians, minutely informed 
of the plan, were prepared, in stronger numbers, to meet their foes. The 
undisciplined French troops were driven back in confusion and shame. 
They thought that the king had treacherously ordered them to be led into 
a snare. The populace generally adopted the same belief. After this the 
troops, on both sides, widely dispersed and poorly provided with ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and camp-equipage, could only Observe each other for sev- 
eral weeks, and make preparation for the opening of the campaign. 

Suspicions of the insincerity of the king were rapidly spreading among 
the people, while those acquainted with the royal family saw plainly that 
they were placing all their reliance in hopes of assistance from the armed 
emigrants. Barnave, who, since the return from Varennes, had periled his 
influence and his life in his endeavor to save the royal family, finding all his 
efibrts rejected, and that the king and queen were rushing to ruin, solicited 
a last audience with the queen. 

"Your misfortunes," said he, "and those which I anticipate for France 
determined me to sacrifice myself to serve you. I see that my advice does 
not agree with the views of your majesties. I augur but little advantage 
from the plan you are induced to pursue ; you are too remote from your 
succors; you will be lost before they reach you. Most ardently do I wish 
I may be mistaken in so lamentable a prediction. But I am sure to pay my 
head for the interest your misfortunes have raised in me and the services I 
have sought to render you. I request for my sole reward the honor of 
kissing your hand." 

The queen, her eyes suffused with tears, presented her hand to Barnave, 
and he, with much emotion imprinting a kiss upon it, took his leave. His 
devotion to the queen, however, cost him his life. Hardly a year elapsed 
ere he was led to the scaffold. 
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Two decrees had been passed by the Assembly which were quite obnox- 
iouB to the kingfc One decree eoacted that any nonjuring priest who should 
be denounced by twenty citizens as endeavoring to excite faction should be 
banished the kingdom. The other established a camp of twenty thousand 
men* under the walls of Paris for its protection. The king, expecting that 
the foreign armies would soon arrive and rescue him, put his veto upon 
both of these meiisures. Dumouriez entreated the king to sanction these 
decrees, but in vain, and he was compelled to resign his post in the minis- 
try. He was immediately commissioned to the frontiers to aid in the war 
against the invaders. As be entered the cabinet of the king to render in 
his accounts and to take leave, the king said, 

"You go, then, to join the army of Luckner?" 

" Yes, sire," replied Dumouriez, " and I am delighted to leave this tumult- 
uous citj'. I have but one regret — your majesty is in danger." 

" Yes," replied Louis, with a sigh, " I certainly am." 

"Ahl sire," returned the minister, "you can no longer suppose that I 
spoke from any interested motive. Let me implore you not to pereist in 
your fatal resolution." 

" Speak no more of it," said the king, " my part is taken." 

" Ahl sire," rejoined Dumouriez, "you said the same when in this very 
chamber in the presence of the queen you gave me your word." 

" I was wrong then," replied the king, " and I repent that 1 did so." 

" It is now, sire, that you are wrong," continued Dumouriez, " not then. 
I shall see you no more. They abuse your religious scruples. They are 
leading yon to a civil war. You are without force, and you will be over- 
powered. History will accuse you of having caused the calamities of 
France." 

" God is my witness," said Louis in tones of the deepest affliction, and at 
the same time placing his hands affectionately upon those of Dumouriez, 
" that I wish the happiness of France," 

Tears gushed into the eyes of Dumouriez, and his voice was broken with 
emotion as he replied, "I do not doubt it, sire; but you are answerable to 
God, not only for the purity but for the enlightened direction of your inten- 
tions. You think that you are protecting religion, and you are destroying 
it. The priests will be massacred. You will lose your crown, perhaps 
your wife, your children." 

There was a moment of silence, during which the king pressed the hand 
of his faithful friend; Dumouriez then continued: 

"Sire, if all the French knew you as I know you, our calamities would 
soon be at an end. You wish the happiness of France. You have been 
Bacrificing yourself to the nation ever since 1789. Continue to do so, and 
our troubles will soon cease, the Constitution will be established, the French 
will return to their natnrtd character, and the remainder of your reign will 
be happy." 

" I expect my death," the king rejoined mournfully, " and I forgive my 
enemies. I thank you for the sensibility you have shown. You have 
served me well, and you have my esteem, and you shall have proofe of it if 
I am ever to sec a better day," 
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The king then rose, and, to conceal his emotion, went hastily to a window. 
Dumpuriez gathered up his papers slowly that he might have time to r^ain 
his composure. As he was leaving the room the king again approached 
him, and in a tremulous tone said ^^ Adieu I may all happiness attend you.** 
They parted, both in tears.* 

M. Boland, Minister of the Interior, presented a letter to the king, urging 
him to sanction the decrees, and to adopt a course more in accordance with 
the spirit of constitutional liberty. This letter has obtained world-wide ce- 
lebrity. It was written by Madame Koland, the wife of the minister, one of 
the most extraordinary women of that or any other age. She was, in fact, 
the soul of the Republican party. The leaders of that party met every even- 
ing in her saloon, and her sagacity originated the measures which they adopt- 
ed. She was a woman of heroic mould, and endowed with wonderful powers 
of intellect and eloquence. The letter contained a lively exposition of the 
peril to which the king was exposed by opposing the establishment of con- 
stitutional liberty in France. The indignation of the king was aroused by 
its plain utterance, and he instantly dismissed the Republican minister, Ro- 
land, with his associates, Servan and Clavieres. Roland presented to the As- 
sembly the letter which had caused his dismission. It roused the indigna- 
tion of the Assembly against the king, and fanned Paris into almost a flame 
of fury. The letter was printed and copies sent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments, and a vote was passed that the three minister whom the king had 
rejected retained the entire confidence of the nation. This was another ac- 
cusation against the king, which greatly increased his unpopularity. 

The vetos of the king and the dismissal of the popular ministers roused a 
new storm of indignation. Neither the king nor queen could appear at the 
windows of the palace without exposing themselves to the most atrocious 
insults of language and gesture from the brutal men who ever thronged the 
garden.f 

The king lost all heart, and sank into the most deplorable condition of 
mental and physical weakness. For ten days he wandered restlessly through 
his apartments with a bewildered, vacant stare, without uttering a single 
word even to his wife and children, and scarcely making any reply to ques- 
tions addressed to him. Ilis sister, Madame Elizabeth, endeavored to inter- 
est him in a game of backgammon. He sat listlessly at the board, mechan- 
ically throwing the dice, and simply repeating the words which belong to 
the game. 

" The queen," says Madame Campan, " roused him from this state, so fatal 
at a critical period, when every minute increased the necessity for action, by 
throwing herself at his feet, urging every idea calculated to excite alarm, and 
employing every affectionate expression. She represented, also, what he 

♦ Memoirs of Dnmonricz. 

t **Thc most menacing cries were uttered nlond, even in the Tuileries. They called for the 
destruction of the throne and the murder of the sovercipn. These insults assumed the character 
of the very lowest of the mob. The queen, one day, hearing; roars of laughter under her win- 
dows, desired me to see what it was about. I saw a man, almost undressed, tuniin^; his back 
toward her apartments. My astonishmont and indipnntion were apparent. The queen rose to 
come forward. I held her back, telling her it was a very gross insult offered by one of the rab- 
ble." — Memoirt of Marie Antoineitey by Madame Campan, vol. ii., p. 205. 
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owed to his family, and went so far as to tell him that, if they were doomed 
to fell, they ought to fall honorably, aud not to wail to be both smothered 
upon ibe floor of their apartment"* 

On the 20th of June there was an immense gathering of the populace of 
Paris, and of delegates from other parts of the kingdom, to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the meeting in the tennis-court, and to present a petition to the 
king urging him to withdraw his vetos. Deep apprehensions were felt In 
several quarters respecting the results of the day. Potion, who was then 
mayor of the city, did not venture to prohibit the celebration, but adopted 
the precaution of doubling the guard of the Tuileries. 




Early in the morning thi.' wh.ile city wna in t-nmmotion, and va.«l crowds 
were hurrying to the various points of concentration. The Asaembly met at 
eleven o'clock, and was alarmed in view of the possible issues of the day, and 
agitated by di.scordant councils. The session soon became tumultnons, the 
Constitutionalists wishing to repress the disorder which the Jacobins were 
ready to foment In this state of affairs a letter was brought into the As- 
acmbly from Santcrre, a brewer, who had become notorious as a leader of 
the populace.f It stated that the citizens were merely celebrating the anni* 

■ Madsme Campan, vol. ii., p. 206. 

t Momjoie, one of ihe mo»t decided of Boyslisl wrilere, Ihiu ddscribco Si>ntf rre : " The mns- 

cnUr FxpBTiKion of bis tall person, ihe Bonorous hoBtseness of hU ruice. his roujih manneni. and 

hii easy and vulgar eloquenco, of course made bim a hero emonf; the loner nibble. And, In 

trnlli, he had gained • despotic emjdre orer tbe inga of the faubonrgi. Be moTod them W wfD, 

Vol. I.— R 
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yersary of the 20th of June ; that they were calumniated in the Aasembl j ; 
and that they beg to be admitted to the bar of the Assembly that they might 
confound their slanderers. 

The reading of this letter vastly increased the tumult In the midst of 
cries of order, and a scene of indescribable confusion, it was announced that 
the petitioners, with arms and banners, in a prolonged procession of thirty 
thousand men, were approaching the hall. All power of law seemed para- 
lyzed, and bewilderment and consternation reigned. Soon the head of the 
procession, like a lava-flood, crowded in at the door, and, pressed by the re- 
sistless mass behind, was forced slowly through the haJl, and made its egress 
at an opposite portal. They bore enormous tables, upon which were placed 
the Declaration of Rights. Around these tables danced women and boys 
waving olive-branches and brandishing pikes, thus emblematically declaring 
themselves ready for peace or war. 

The enormous procession filed slowly through the hall, shouting in deaf- 
ening chorus the famous " fa ira!^ (bravely it goes), armed with every con- 
ceivable weapon, and waving banners inscribed with revolutionary devices. 
Several bore ragged breeches upon poles, while the crowd around shouted, 
" Vivent les sans cuhUes /" One man bore on the point of a pike a calf's 
heart, with the inscription beneath, " The heart of an aristocrat^* 

For three hours this extraordinary scene continued. The Assembly, agi- 
tated with grief and indignation, had no resource but submission. The mob, 
having passed through the hall of the Assembly, now attempted to enter the 
garden of the Tuileries, but the gates were closed and defended by numerous 
detachments of the National Guard. The king, however, perhaps hoping, 
by a show of confidence, to disarm the mob, ordered the garden gates to be 
thrown open. The mob, like an inundation, rushed in, and with their mighty 
mass soon filled the whole inclosure. Some cried out for the king to show 
himself. Others shouted, " Down with the veto /" A few voices kindly gave 
utterance to the old excuse, *^ The king means well, but he is imposed upon." 

The mob, which now appeared countless and almost limitless, flowing out 
from the garden by the gate leading to the Pont Royal, proceeded along the 
quay and through the wickets of the Louvre into the Place du Carrousel. 
They were soon gathered in a dense mass before the royal gate of the pal- 
ace. A strong guard there refused them admittance. Santerre brought up 
two pieces of cannon to blow down the gate. Two municipal officers then 
strangely ordered the gates to be thrown open. 

The multitude rushed impetuously into the court, filling it in an instant, 
and crowding into the vestibule of the palace. It was now four o'clock in 
the afternoon. They clambered the magnificent stair-case, even dragging a 

bat that was all he knew how to do, or coald do, for, as to the rest, he was neither wicked nor 
cruel. He enjijafjed blindly in all conspiracies, but he never was guilty of the execution of them, 
either by himself or by those who obeyed him. He was always concerned for an unfortunate 
person, of whatever party he might be. Affliction and tears disarmed his hands." — History of 
Marie Antoinette^ hy Montjoie, p. 295. 

♦ Madame Campan says, ** There was one representing a gibbet, to which a dirty doll waa siui- 
pended ; the words * Marie Antoinette a la Umteme* were written beneath it. Another was a board 
to which a bullock*s heart was fastened, with an inscription round it, * fJeart of Txnns XVL ;* and 
then a third showed the horns of an ox, with an obscene legend." — Madame Oampan, vol. ii., p. 212. 
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piece of cannon up to the first floor, and poured in locust legioca into every 
part of the palace. Wherever they found a door barred against them they 
speedily, with awords and hatchets, hewed it down. 

The king waa in one of the interior apartnu'iits, surrounded by some of 
the servants of Lis household and by several ofticcia of the National (juard, 
Hia sister, Madame Elizabeth, happened to be with him ; but the queen, who 
was in another room with her children, had not been able to join her hus- 
band, so sudden had been the irruption. The crowd arrested her in her flight 
in the council-chamber. She begged earnestly to be led to her husband, but 
the throng pouring by waa so dense that it was im])ossible. Her friends 
placed her in a corner, and rolled the council-table beibre her as a barrier. 

There she stood stupefied with horror, and her eyes suffused with tears, 
while the low and brutal masses, with no apparent exasperation, end, or aim, 
crowded by. Her daughter clung to her side, terrified and weeping. Her 
son, but seven years of age, too young to understand the terrible significance 
of such an inundation, gazed upon the spectacle with half alarmed, half 
pleased wonder. Some of the palace-guard gathered around the group for 
its protection. Occasional scowls and mutterings of defiance and insult 
alarmed the queen in behalf of her children rather than herself Some one 
handed her son the red cap of the Jacobins. The queen, hoping that it might 
appease the mob, placed it upon his head. 

Just then Santerre came along, forcing his way with the crowd. He spoke 
kindly to the queen, repeating the only excuse which could be made for her, 
" Madame, you are imposed upon." Seeing the red cap upon the head of the 
dauphin, he, with a sense of delicacy hardly to be expected in so coarse a 
man, took it and threw it aside, saying, "The child is stifling," He then 
urged the people to treat the queen with respect. 

A young girl stopped before the queen and assailed her with a 
volley of imprecations. 

" Have I ever," said the queen, calmly, " done you any wrong?" 

" No," rephed the girl, " not me personally : but you are the c 
misery of the nation." 

"You have been told so," answered the queen; "but you are deceived. 
As the wife of the King of France and mother of the dauphin, lam a French- 
woman. I shall never see my own country again. I can be happy only in 
France. I was happy when you loved me." 

Those words touched the heart of the passionate but not hardened girl, 
and she began to weep, saying, 

" I ask your pardon. It waa because I did not know you. I see that you 
are good." 

"While these scenes were transpiring in the council-chamber, the cries of 
the mob were heard at the door of the king's apartment, and blows from a 
hatchet fell heavily upon the panels. As a panel, driven by a violent blow, 
fell at the king's feet, he ordered the door to be thrown open. A forest of 
pikes and bayonets appeared, and the crowd rushed in. The king, with that 
courage of resignation which never forsook him, stepped forward with dig- 
nity to meet the rabble, and said, " Here I am." 

His friends immediately threw themselves around him, forming a rampart 
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with their bodies. The mob, who seemed to have no definite object in view, 
fell back, and the fiiends of the king placed him in the embrasore of a win- 
dow, where he could more easily be protected from the pressure. There was 
a moment's lull, and then came renewed clamor and uproar. Some said that 
they had a petition which they wished to present to the king. Others shout- 
ed, " No veto 1 No priests ! No aristocrats I The camp near Paria" 

The king stood upon a bench, and with marvelous serenity gazed upon 
the unparalleled spectacle. Legendre, the butcher, one of the leaders of the 
mob, stepped up, and with a firm voice demanded in the name of the peo- 
ple the sanction of the two decrees which the king had vetoed.* 

" This is not the place, neither is this the time," answered the king, firm- 
ly, " to grant such a request. I will do all the Constitution requires." 

This bold answer seemed to exasperate the crowd, and they shouted, as it 
were defiantly, " Vive la Nation P^ 

" Yes," replied the king, heroically, " Fiw la Nation 1 and I am its best 
friend." 

" Prove it, then," cried one of the rabble, thrusting toward him, on the end 
of a pike, the red cap of the Jacobins. 

The king took the cap and placed it upon his head. The mob responded 
with shouts of applause. The day was oppressively hot^ and the king, who 
was very corpulent, was almost suflfocated with the heat and the crowd. A 
drunken fellow, who had a bottle and a glass, staggered up to the king, and 
oflfered him a tumbler of wine, saying, " If you love the people, drink to their 
health." 

Though the king had long been apprehensive of being poisoned, he took 
the glass and without hesitation drank its contents. Again he was greeted 
with shouts of applause. Some of the crowd, as they caught sight of Mad- 
ame Elizabeth, cried out, ** Tliere is the Austrian woman !" The unpopu- 
larity of the queen excited murmurs and imprecations, and the princess was 
in great danger of violence. Some of her friends around her endeavored to 
undeceive the mob. 

"Leave them," said the generous and heroic princess, "leave them to 
think that T am the queen, that she may have time to escape." 

The Assembly was iinniediately informed of the invasion of the palace. 
The Constitutionalists were indignant. Tlie Jacobins were satisfied, for they 
wished to see the king and the kings party frightened into obedience. An 
angry and almost furious altercation ensued in the Assembly. A deputa- 
tion of twenty-four members was, however, immediately sent to surround 
the king, and this deputiition was renewed every half hour. But the depu- 
ties could not force their way through the crowd. Iloist^^d upon the shoul- 
ders of the grenadiers they endeavored in vain to harangue the mob to or- 
der. It was half past five o'clock, an hour and a half after the attack upon 
the Tuileries had commenced, before Petion, the Mayor of Paris, made his 

* Lcf^cndre was a butcher of Paris. He was one of the most violent leaders of the mob. In 
1791 he was deputed by the city of Paris to the National Convention. In 1793 he voted for the 
king's death, and, the day before his execntion, proposed to the Jacobins to cnt him into eighty- 
four pieces, and send one to each of the eighty-four departments. He died at Paris in 1797, aged 
forty-one, and bequeathed his body to the surgeons, **m order to be useful to mankind after his 
death "-^Biogrof^e Modeme. 
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appearance i n tlie presence of tbe king. He attempted an a 

ing so late, saying, 

" I have only just teamed tbe situation of your Ttiajesty." 

" That is very astonishing," replied the king, " for it is a long time that it 

has lasted." 

" It was half past four," Petion rejoined, " when I heard of the attack. It 

took me half an hour to get to the palace ; and I could not overcome the 

obstacles which separated me from your majesty until the present moment. 

But fear nothing, aire; you are in the midst of your people," 
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Louis XYI., taking the hand of a grenadier who stood by his side, placed 
it upon his heart, saying, '' Feel whether it beats quicker than usuaL" 

This noble answer again elicited applause. The mayor then, mounting 
the shoulders of four grenadiers, addressed the mob, urging them to retire. 

'' Citizens, male and female," said he, " you have used with moderation 
and dignity your right of petition. You will finish this day as you begun 
it. Hitherto your conduct has been in conformity with the law, and now, 
in the name of the law, I call upon you to follow my example and to retire." 

The crowd obeyed and slowly moved off through the long suite of apart- 
ments of the chateau. As soon as they began to retire the king and bis sis- 
ter threw themselves into each other's arms, and neither was able to repress 
a flood of tears. Locked in an embrace they left the room to find the queen. 
She, with her children, had just regained her apartment The meeting of 
the royal family, after these scenes of violence, insult, and terror, drew tears 
into the eyes of all the beholders. One of the deputies, Antoine Merlin of 
ThionviUe, though one of the most virulent of the Jacobins, could not re- 
frain from weeping. Marie Antoinette observing it, and knowing his bitter 
hostility to the court, said, 

" You weep to see the king and his family treated so cruelly by a people 
whom he has always wished to render happy." 

" It is true, madam," replied Merlin, " I weep over the misfortunes of a 
beautiful, tender-hearted woman and mother of a family. But do not mis- 
take ; there is not one of my tears for the king or the qaeen ; I hate kings 
and queens." 

At this moment the king, from the reflection of a mirror, saw the red bon- 
net still upon his head. A crimson glow flushed his face and he hastily 
threw the badge of the Jacobin from him. Sinking into a chair he for a 
moment buried his face in his handkerchief, and then, turning a saddened 
look to the queen, said, 

" Ah, madame, why did I take you from your country to associate you 
with the ignominy of such a day !" 

It was eight o'clock in the evening before the apartments and corridors 
of the palace ceased to echo with the voices and the footsteps of the barba- 
rian invaders. Detachments of the National Guard gradually assembled, 
the court-yard and the garden were cleared, and night with its silence and 
darkness again settled down over the wretched royal family in the halls 
of their palace, and the wretched famishing outcasts wandering through the 
streets. Such was the 20th of June, If 92. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, then twenty-two years of age, was in Paris, and with 
indignation witnessed this spectacle of lawlessness. Bourrienne thus de- 
scribes the event : " In the month of April, 1792, 1 returned to Paris, where 
I again met Bonaparte, and renewed the friendship of our youthful days. I 
had not been fortunate, and adversity pressed heavily upon him. We passed 
our time as two young men of three and twenty may be supposed to have 
done who had little money and less occupation. At this time he was solicit- 
ing employment from the Minister of War, and I at the office of foreign af- 
fidrs. 

"While we were thus spending our time the 20th of June arrived, a sad 
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prelude of the lOtli of August. We met hy appointment at a restaurateur's, 
in the Rue St. Honor^, near the Palais Royal, On going out we saw a mob 
approaching in the direction of the market-place, which Bonaparte estimated 
at from five to six thousand men. They were a parcel of blackguards, 
armed with weapons of every description, and shouting the grossest abuse, 
while they proceeded at a rapid rale toward the Tuileries. This mob ap- 
peared to consist of the vilest and most profligate of the population of the 
suburbs, 

" ' Let ua ollow the rabble,' said Bonaparte. We got the start of them, 
and took up our station on the terrace bordering on the river. It was there 
that he was an eye-witness of the scandalous scenes which ensued, and it 
would be .ifRcult to describe the surprise and indignation which they excit- 
ed in him. Such weakness and forbearance, he said, could not be excused. 
But when the king showed himself at the window which looked out upon 
the garden, with the red cap which one of the mob had just placed upon his 
head, he could no longer repress hia indignation, 

" ' What madness 1' he loudly exclaimed. ' How could they have allowed 
that rabble to enter? Why did they not sweep away four or five hundred 
of them with the cannon 'i The rest would then have speedily taken to 
their heels.' " 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE THRONE ASSAILED. 

Angry Inteiriew between the King and the Mayor. — Dedsire Action of La Fayette. — Ebcpect*- 
tions of the Qaeen. — Movement of the Fnu»ian Army. — Efforts of the Priests. — Secret Com- 
mittee of Royalists. — Terror in the Palace. — The Queen's View of the King's Character. — 
Parties in fVance. — Energetic Action of the Assembly. — Speech of Vergniaud. 

The next day after the fearful scenes of the 20th of June, the Assembly 
held a very tumultuous sitting. Various measures were proposed to pre- 
vent a repetition of armed petitions, and the filing of processions through 
the hall. The Jacobins were, however, in sympathy with the mob ; and 
the Royalists, waiting the approach of foreign armies, had no wish to intro- 
duce order but by the sword of invasion. It was apprehended that the 
mob, who had now risen above the power of law, might again invade the 
palace. In the afternoon of the 21st, crowds began to assemble at various 
points, but the mayor. Potion, succeeded in inducing them to disperse. He 
then hastened to the king, and said to him, 

" Sire, there is no longer cause for alarm. Order is restored. The peo- 
ple have become tranquil and satisfied." 

The king, who now appreciated the peril of his position, was exasperated, 
and replied, with suppressed emotion, '* That is not true." 

" Sire — " rejoined Potion. 

" Be silent," said the king sternly, interrupting him. 

" It befits* not the magistrate of the people," replied Pdtion, " to be silent 
when he does liis duty and speaks the truth." 

" The tranquillity of Paris rests on your head," added the king. 

"I know my duty," P^Stion replied, *'and shall perform it." 

The king could no longer restrain himself, and passionately exclaimed, 
"Enough; go and perform it. Ketire." 

Petion, thus summarily turned out of doors, bowed and left. The report 
of the angry interview was speedily spread through Paris. It was rumored 
Virough the palace that the mob were preparing to rise to murder the king 
and all the royal family. It was rumored through Oie streets that the Royal- 
ists were endeavoring to provoke the people to rise, that they might shoot 
them down with artillery. The mayor issued a proclamation urging the 
people not to allow themselves to be excited to fresh commotions. The 
king issued a proclamation, spirited and defiant in its tone, and yet calcu- 
lated only to exasperate those whom he had no power to restrain.* 

♦ "Immediately after the 20th of June," writes Madame Campan, "the queen lost all hope 
but from foreign succors. She wrote to imj)lore her own family, and the brothers of the kinf? ; 
and her letters became probably more and more pressing, and expressed her fears from the tardy 
manner in which the succors seemed to approach." — Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, by Madame 
Campan, vol. IL, p. 214. 
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La Fayette, who was at this time with his division of the army on the 
frontiers, beard these tidings from Paris with intense alarm. Bad the court 
not prevented his election as mayor, the outrages of the 20th of June could 
not have occurred. His only hope for France was in the Constitution. 
The invasion of the Legislative Assembly by the mob, the irruption into 
the palaee, and the outrages inflicted upon the royal family, impressed him 
with shame and horror. He saw the terrific reign of anarchy approaching, 
and was fully conscious that no one could attempt to resist the popular tor- 
rent but at the peril of his life. He wrote a very earnest letter of remon- 
strance to the Assembly, and resolved to hasten immediately to Paris, and 
to brave every possible danger in endeavoring to restore to his country the 
dominion of law. Making all the arrangements in his power, that his tem- 
porary absence might not be detrimental to the military operations then in 
progress, he set out for the capita!, and arrived there on the 28th of June.* 
He thought that he might rely upon the National Guard to aid him in 
maintaining the Constitution, and that, throwing himself into the breach to 
save the monarchy and the king, he might place some reliance upon the 
co-operation of the court. But the court hated La Fayette and constitu- 
tional liberty, and wished for no assistance but from the armies of the alliea, 
through whom they might dictate terms to the rc-enslaved people. 

La Fayette, immediately upon his arrival in Paris, sent a message to the 
Assembly that he wished for permission to address them. At half-past one 
of the 28th of June, be entered the hall. The Constitutionalists received 
him with plaudits. The Republicans, both the Girondists and the Jacobins, 
were silent. The general, in his bold and spirited address, spoke of the 
disgrace which the outrages of the 20th of June had brought upon the na- 
tion, and the indignation which it had excited in the army, and urged that 
the instigators of the riot should be prosecuted ; that the Jacobin Club, ever 
urging' violence and revolution, should be suppressed; and that the Consti- 
tution and the laws should be maintained by all the armed force of the 
government. 

This speech introduced an angry debate, in which La Fayette was re- 
proached with neglecting his own duties in the army to meddle with matters 
in which he had no concern. La Fayette left the Assembly in the midst 
of the debate, and repaired to the ptdace to see what assistance he could 
render to the king and queen. The courtiers surrounding the monarch, 
with their wonted infatuation, assailed La Fayette with the most abusive 
epithets. The king and queen received him with great coldness, and refused 
to accept from him of any sympathy or aid. 

" If the court and the people attached to the king," writes the Marquis 
fle Ferri^res, a decided Royalist, "had but resolved to support La Fayette, 
there was force to have annihilated the two factions. But the queen re- 
coiled from any idea of owing her safety to a man whom she had resolved 
to ruin. They refused to enter into his views, and they thus rejected the 
only means of safety that Providence offered them. Inexplicable blind- 



• "Marahnl Luck ner blamed entremely Ihc inrcnKin 
Parii, 'becauBP,' said he, ' ihe iriDi* caiotia (ra(r«muffinf 
the tote objection he made, the general resolved to get i 
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will rut off hin head.' But as thii irx 
Dl alone." — La Fagetlt'i Memoirs. 
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ness, if an explanation were not afforded by the approacliing entry of the 
foreign troops and the confidence reposed in them." 

The historian Toulongeon, describing these events, says, "Retired to his 
hotel, La Fayette set himself to consider what was the force of which he 
could avail himself A review of the first division of the National Guard 
was fixed for the next morning at break of day. The king was to pass 
along the line, and La Fayette was then to harangue the troops. But the 
mayor, Potion, was advertised of their movements by the queen, who feared the 
success of La Fayette even more than that of the Jacobins, and a counter- 
order was given, and the review did not take place." 

La Fayette returned to the army thwarted and disheartened. His retire- 
ment in despair from Paris was the last expiring sigh of the Constitutional 
party. From this moment the Jacobins resolved upon his destruction, and 
that very evening his effigy was burned at the Palais Royal. Bertrand de 
Moleville, one of the most false and envenomed of the Royalist writers, 
condemns La Fayette for thus leaving Paris. But even Professor Smyth, 
whose English sympathies are strongly with the court, exclaims, 

" M. Bertrand de Moleville may surely be asked, on this occasion, what 
resource was left for La Fayette but to move away from Paris, if the king 
and the court, for whom he was hazarding both his fame and his safety, 
would not honor him with the slightest countenance? Was it to be en- 
dured that they were to seem neutral and indifferent, at the least, and sitting 
with folded arms, while he was to be left to rush into a combat in the As- 
sembly and in the streets of Paris with their furious and murderous enemies, 
and with the men who had just been assailing the king in his palace, and 
who evidently only waited for an opportunity to rob him of his crown and 
take away his life ; was this, I repeat, to be endured ? Many are the sen- 
sations by which the heart of man may be alienated and imbittered, but 
there are few more fitted for that purpose than to find indifference to serv- 
ices offered, and ingratitude for sacrifices made."* 

Both the king and the queen knew that Prussia had already combined 
with Austria, and was secretly marching an army of eighty thousand men 
under the Duke of Brunswick to unite with the emigrants at Coblentz. The 
queen thought that the allies would be in Paris in six weeks. She was mi- 
nutely informed of their contemplated movements ; when they would be at 
Verdun, when at Lille ; and she, in confidence, informed her ladies that she 
expected to be rescued in a month. f 

The peril of France was now truly great, and the patriots were deeply 
agitated. Foreign armies were approaching. The king not only was tak- 
ing no effectual measures for the defense of the kingdom, but had vetoed 

♦ Jypctnres on the French Revolution, vol. ii., p. 296. "The qneen and the court," writes 
Prof. Smyth, "could never endure La Fayette, as having been the first preat mover and origin* 
ator of the Revolution ; the cause, as he thought, of the liberties of his country, but a cause 
with which they unfortunately had no sympathy." 

"The queen said to me," writes Madame Campan, "that La Fayette was offered to them u 
a resource, but that it would be better for them to perish than to owe their safety to a man who 
had done them the most mischief, or to place themselves under the necessity of treating with 
him." — Memoires of Marie Antoinette^ by A(a4hme Oampan^ vo^. i\., p. 2^Q. 

t TWers, vol. i., p. 278. 
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the decrees of the Assembly raising an army for the protection of the capi- 
tal, and was alao believed to be in syrgpathy and in traitorous correspond- 
ence with the foe.. France was threatened with invasion, and the coiut of 
France was virtually guiding the march of the invading armies, weakening 
every point of defense, and striving ta betray the patriot forces into the 
hands of the enemy. The only excuse which history can offer for the tdng 
is, that he was the tool of others, and so weak and characterless that he was 
unconscious of the enormity of his crime. But this excuse, which ought to 
have commended him to pity, could not be an argument for maintaiuiug hirn 
upon his throne. 

Though it was well known to all intfilligent men that the Prussian armies 
were marching to unite with the Austrian for the invasion of France, yet the 
king, in grossest violation of duty, had made no communication of the fact to 
the Legislative Assembly. All the great roads were crowded with priests, no- 
bles, and their partisans, hastening to join the emigrants at Coblentz. Couri- 
ers were every where traversing Europe, from St. Petersburg to Rome, from 
Stoi khii] 111 to Madrid, from Berlin to Naples, openly announcing the coalition 
of all Europe to crush the revolution in France, and declaring that the armies 
would move in such force that the French would not be able to resist them 
for a single month. The allies were not unwilling to have their plans known 
and even exaggerated, for some of them hoped that the terror of the threat 
might be sufficient to drive the French patriots to submission.* 

It was consequently proclaimed, not ofiicially, but with great soundings 
of trumpets, that Spain was to indemnify herself for the war by taking pos- 
session of the four beautiful southern provinces of France which lean against 
the Pyrenees — Navarre, Roussillon, Languedoc, and Guienne. The King of 
Sardinia was to receive the provinces adjacent to bis kingdom, whose ro- 
mantic valleys penetrated the lower Alps— Dauphinj, Provence, Lyonnois, 
and Bretagnc, The Stadtholder of Holland was to extend his sway over 
the Provinces of Flanders and Picardy. Austria was to grasp the provinces 
adjoining the Rhine — Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne. The Swiss were of- 
fered Franche Comte if they would join the coalition. And, finally, England 
was to regain her old possession of Normandy, and was to seize all the colo- 
nial possessions of France in the two Indies.f 

Though the British govemmenl was at this time strongly in sympathy 
with the coalition, it did not venture openly to join the alliance, for the 
masses of the British pfopk were cordially with the French patriots and re- 
joiced in the establishment of constitutional liberty in France. These ex- 

- " Tha king had committed himplT, on tha rabjert of tho Coiwtitntion, to the allipil twwpri, 
in the insiractioM he had Riven to Mallet da Pan, and was no lonper at liberty, fven if he had 
been disposed, on acconnt of any such object m the Constilntion, to have united himself with La 
Fflyeite, not even though La Fayette was endeaTorinc to accompliih the crenl point, of all oth- 
ers to be most desired, the Dvefthrow of the Girondists and the Jacobins. On the whole, the 
eoun muflt he coiwidered as now preferrinft the chance of the inrasion of the allied -pcmen. and 
tho kinc the chance of some mediation between them and the people of France, that is, the 
chance of better terms than the Constitntion offered. This mnat, I think, be snppwed the lino 
of policy that was now adopted. It was one full of dnniter, and. on the whole, • mistake : bnt 
with tho cKpccralion that was then so nenerally entertained of the certain saccesa of tho allied 
powert, a mistake not unnatural. "—/Vo/ Smgth'i lAetan; vol. ii.. p. 29B. 

t Hi*t. Phil, de \% Rev. de Ft., pw Ant. Fantin Pe«>do«rd», i. U., p. «. 
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travagant threats filled Europe. It was every where assumed that only a 
amall minority of the French people were opposed to the Old Regime, and 
that the mass of the nation would at once arise and welcome the invading 
armies. 

With this terrific storm from without menacing the liberties of France, a 
lai*ge number of priests who had refused to accept the Constitution were 
plying all the energies of the most potent superstition earth has ever known 
to rouse the ignorant peasantry against civil and religious liberty. They 
were told that eternal damnation was their inevitable doom if they were not 
willing to lay down their lives in defense of the king and the Pope ; and 
that eternal blessedness was the sure inheritance of all who should labor and 
pray for holy mother Church. The queen, it was well known, was in con- 
stant conference with the enemy, counseling, encouraging, and aiding with 
all the pecuniary means she could obtain from the revenues of France. The 
king was a weak-minded, fickle man, with no decision of his own, and en- 
tirely at the disposal of those who surroimded him. Being quite in subjec- 
tion to the imperial mind of the queen, he delayed adopting any vigorous 
measure to repel the approaching foe, thwarted the decrees of the Assembly, 
and allowed his own enormous salary of six millions of dollars to be appro- 
priated by the queen and her counselors to hasten the march of foreign in- 
vaders upon Paris. 

In the very palace of the Tuileries a secret committee of old Royalists were 
in session every day, planning for the enemy, informing them of all the 
movements in Paris, advising them as to the best points of attack, and or- 
ganizing, in different parts of the empire, their partisans to rise in civil war 
the moment the firet thunderings of hostile artillery should be heard upon 
the plains of France. Here surely was a combination of wrong and outrage 
sufficient to drive any people mad.* 

During the whole month of July the interior of the palace was the abode 
of terror. The inmates, apprehensive every hour of attack, had no repose 
by day or night. Almost daily there was an alarm that the mob was gath- 
ering. " During the whole month," writes Madame Campan, " I was never 
once in bed. I always dreaded some night attack. One morning, about 
one o'clock, footsteps were heard in the anteroom of the queen's chamber, 
and then a violent struggle and loud outcries, as the groom of the chambers 
grasped a man who was stealthily approaching with a dagger, apparently to 
assassinate the queen." 

"I begin to fear," said the queen one day, "that they will bring the king 
to a trial. Me they will assassinate. But what will become of our poor 
children ? If they assassinate me, so much the better ; they will rid me of 

an existence that is painful." 

" One morning, at about four o'clock, near the close of July," writes Ma- 
dame Campnn, "a person came to give me information that the Faubourg 
St. Antoine was preparing to march against the palace. We knew that at 

♦ ** A court appaivntlr in concert with the enemy resorted to no means for augmenting the 
armies and excitinp the nation, hnt, on the contrary, employed the veto to thwart the measnrea 
f»f the lepislative hody, and the dvil list (the king's salary) to secure partisans in the interior."-* 
Jhers^ vol i., p. 280.' 
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least an hour must elapse before the populace, assembled upon the site of the 
Bastille, could reach the Tuileries. It seemed to me sufficient for the queen's 
safety that all about her should be awakened. 1 went softly into her room. 
She was asleep. I did not awaken her, 

" The king had been awakened, and so had Madame Elizabeth, who had 
gone to him. The queen, yielding to the weight of her griefs, slept till nine 
o'clock on that day, which was very unusual with her. The king had al- 
ready been to know whether she was awake. I told him what I had done, 
and the care I had taken not to disturb her rest. He thanked me, and said, 

" 'I was awake, and so was the whole palace. She ran no risk. I am 
very glad to see her take a little rest, Alas I her griefs double mine,' 

" What was my chagrin, when the queen, awaking and learning what had 
passed, began to weep bitterly from regret at not having been called. In 
vain did I reiterate that it was only a false alarm, and that she required to 
have her strength recruited. 

" ' My strength is not exhausted,' said she ; ' misfortune gives us additional 
strength. Elizabeth was with the king, and I was asleep ! I, who am determ- 
ined to perish by his side. I am his wife. I will not suffer him to incur the 
smallest risk without my sharing it' " 

The queen appears to have understood very perfectly the character of her 
dejected, spiritless, long-suffering husband. "The king," said she, "is not a 
coward. He possesses abundance of passive courage, but he is overwhelmed 
by an awkward shyness, a mistrust of himself, which proceeds from his edu- 
cation as much as from hia disposition. He is afraid to command, and, above 
all things, dreads speaking to assembled numbers. He lived like a child, 
and always ill at ease, under the eyes of Louis XV., until the age of twenty- 
one. This constraint confirmed his timidity. Circumstanced as we are, a 
few well-delivered words addressed to the Parisians would multiply the 
strength of our party a hundred-fold. He will not utter them. What can 
be expected from those addresses to the people which he has been advised 
to post up? Nothing but fresh outrages. As for myself, I could do any 
thing, and would appear on horseback if necessary ; but, if I really were to 
begin to act, that would be furnishing arms to the king's enemies. The cry 
against Ae A ustrian, and against the sway of a female, would become general 
in France, and, moreover, by showing myself I should render the king a 
mere nothing. A queen who is not regent ought, under these circumstan- 
ces, to remain passive or to die."* 

There were now three prominent parties in France. First, the Royalists, 
with the queen and the court, controlling the ever-vacillating king, at their 
head. They were plotting, through foreign armies and civil war, to restore 
the political and ecclesiastical despotism of the Old Regime. This party 
would have been utterly powerless but for the aid of foreign despots. Sec- 
ond came the Constitutional party, with La Fayette at its head. The king 
pro/esseri to belong to this party, and at times, perhaps, with sincerity, biit, 
overruled by others, he conducted with a degree of feebleness and iickleness 
which amounted to treachery. This party had originally embraced nearly 
the whole nation. Never did a nobler set of men undertake national reform 
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than were the leaders of the French Eevolution. They sought only the 
happiness of France, were anxious for peace with all nations, were decidedly 
conservative in their views. They had no desire to overthrow the French 
monarchy, but wished only to limit that monarchy by a Constitution which 
should secure to the nation civil and religious liberty. 

But the Constitutional party was now daily growing weaker, simply be- 
cause its best friends saw that it was impossible to maintain 'the Constitution 
while the king himself was co-operating with foreign armies for its over- 
throw. Why should the people sustain a king, and furnish him with a 
salary of five millions of dollars a year, only to enable him to overthrow the 
Constitution and reinstate the rejected despotism? Thus were thousands of 
the purest men in France driven with great reluctance to the conviction 
that constitutional liberty could only be preserved by dethroning the king 
and establishing a republic. They were originally decidedly in favor of a 
constitutional monarchy. They felt that the transition was altogether too 
great and too sudden from utter despotism to republican freedom. The 
vast mass of the peasant population in France could neither read nor write. 
They were totally unacquainted with the forms of popular government. 
They were as ignorant as children, and almost entirely under the tutelage 
of the priests, to whom they believed that the keys of heaven and of hell 
had been intrusted. The establishment of republican forms would render 
France still more obnoxious to surrounding monarchies, and therefore they 
had wished to maintain the monarchy, and they took the British Constitu- 
tion and not the American republic as their model, wishing, however, to 
infuse more of the popular element into their Constitution than has been 
admitted into the aristocratic institutions of England. 

But now they found, to their surprise and grief, that all Europe was com- 
bining against their liberties, and that the king, instead of being grateful that 
his throne was preserved to him, was lamenting his loss of despotic power, 
and was co-operating with combined Europe for the re-enslavement of 
France. This left the friends of liberty no alternative. They must either 
hold out their hands to have the irons riveted upon them anew, or they 
must dethrone the king, rouse the nation to repel invasion, and attempt the 
fearful experiment of a republican government with a nation turbulent, un- 
enlightened, and totally unaccustomed to self-control. In the old despotism 
there was no hope. It presented but poverty, chains, and despair. In re- 
publicanism, with all its perils, there was at least hope. Hence arose repub- 
licanism. It was the child of necessity. In the Constituent Assembly not 
an individual was to be found who advocated a republic* But after the 
flight of the king to Varennes, republican sentiments, as the only hope of 
the nation, rapidly gained ground, and at the very commencement of the 
Legislative Assembfy we see that a republican party is already organized. 
From the beginning there were two divisions of this party — the conservative 

♦ **It becomes evident that a republic was desired only from despair of the monarchj, that it 
never was a fixed fact, and that, on the very eve of attaininp it, those who were accused of having 
long paved the way to it, would not sacrifice the public weal for its sake, bnt would have oonsented 
to a constitutional monarchy, if it were accompanied with sufficient safe^iiardQ." — Thieny toL i.| 
p. 308. 
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republicans, called Girondists, because tbeir leaders were from the depart- 
ment of the Gironde ; aud the radical democrats, called Jacobins from the 
ball where tbe club held its meeting. 

All France was now in a slate of alarm. The Assembly passed a very 
solemn decree announcing that Oie country is m danger. It declared its 
sitting to be permanent, that the king might not dissolve it. All the citizens 
were required to give up their arms that they might be suitably distributed 
to the defenders of the country. Every man, old and young, capable of 
liearing arms was ordered to be enrolled in the National Guards for the pub- 
lic defense. M. Vergniaud, tbe leader of the Girondists, a man of exalted 
virtue and of marvelous powers of eloquence, concluded a speech which 
roused the enthusiasm of the whole Assembly by proposing a firm but re- 
spectfiil message to Louis XVI., which should oblige him to choose between 
France anil foreigners, and which should teach him that the French were 
resolved to perish or triumph with the Constitution, 

"It is ia the name of t/ie Mng" said Vergniaud, "that the French princes 
have endeavored to raise up Europe against us. It is to avenge tbe dignity 
of tiie king that the treaty of Pilnitz has been concluded. It is to come to 
the aid of the king that the sovereign of Hungary and Bohemia makes war 
upon us, and that Prussia is marching toward our frontiers. Now, I read in 
the Constitution, 

" ' If the king puts himself at the head of an army and directs its forces 
against the nation, or if he does not oppose by a formal act an enterprise of 
this kind, that may be executed in his name, he shall be considered as hav- 
ing abdicated royalty,' 

"What is a formal act of opposition ? If one hundred thousand Austrians 
were marching toward Flanders, and one hundred thousand Prussians toward 
Alsace, and the king were to oppose to them ten or twenty thousand men, 
would he have done a formal act of opposition ? If the king, whose duty it is to 
notify us of imminent hostilities, apprised of the movements of the Prussian 
army, were not to communicate any information upon the subject to the Na- 
tional Assembly ; if a camp of reserve necessary for stopping the progress of 
the enemy into the interior were proposed, and the king were to substitute in 
ita stead an uncertain plan which it would take a long time to execute; if 
the king were to leave the command of an army to an intriguing general 
(La Fayette) of whom the nation was suspicious. If another general (Luck- 
ner) familiar with victory were to demand a re-enforcement, and the king 
were by a refusal to say to him, I forbid thee to conquer^ could it be asserted 
that the king had performed a formal act of opposition. 

" If while France were swimming in blood the king were to say to you, 
'It is true that the enemies pretend to be acting for me, for my dignity, for 
my rights, but I have proved that I am not the accomplice. I have sent 
armies into the field ; these armies were too weak, but the Constitution does 
not fix the degree of their force. I have assembled them too late ; but the 
Constitution does not fix the time for collecting them. I have stopped a 
general who was on the point of conquering, but the Constitution does not 
order victories, I have had ministers who deceived the Assembly and dis- 
organized the government, but their appointment belonged to me. The Aa- 
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sembly has passed nseful decrees whicli I have not sanctioned, but I had a 
right to act so. I have done all that the Constitution enjoined me. It is 
therefore impossible to doubt my fidelity to it' 

'^ K the kmg were to hold this language would you not have a right to 
reply, * O king, who, like Lysander, the tyrant, have believed that truth was 
not worth more than falsehood, who have feigned a love for the laws, mere- 
ly to preserve the power which enabled you to defy them* — ^was it defending 
us to oppose to the foreign soldiers forces whose inferiority left not even un- 
certainty as to their defeat? Was it defending us to thwart plans tending 
to fortify the interior? Was it defending us not to check a general who 
violated the Constitution, but to enchain the courage of those who were 
serving it? No I no I man, in whom the generosity of the French has ex- 
cited no corresponding feeling, insensible to every thing but the love of des- 
potism, you are henceforth nothing to that Constitution which you have so 
unworthily violated, nothing to that people which you have so basely be- 
trayed.' " 

This was the first time any one had ventured to speak in the Assembly of 
the forfeiture of the crown, though it was a common topic in the journals 
and in the streets. The speech of Vergniaud was received with vehement 
applause. The king, alarmed, immediately sent a message to the Assembly 
informing them that Prussia had allied her troops with those of Austria in 
their march upon France. This message, thus twdily extorted, was received 
by the Assembly with a smile of contempt. 

It was now manifest, beyond all dispute, that the foe of French liberty 
most to be dreaded was the king and the court. M. Brissot, who had been 
the bosom friend and the ardent eulogist of La Fayette, could no longer sus- 
tain the king. Ascending the tribune he gave bold utterance to the senti- 
ment of the nation. 

" Our peril," said he, " exceeds all that past ages have witnessed. The 
country is in danger, not because we are in want of troops — not because those 
troops want courage. No! it is in danger because its force is paralyzed. 
And who has paralyzed it. A man — one man, the man whom the Constitu- 
tion has made its chief, and whom perfidious advisers have made its foe. 
You are told to fear the Kings of Prussia and Hungary ; I say the chief 
force of those kings is at tJie court, and it is Oiere we must first conquer them. 
They tell you to strike at the dissentient priests. I tell you to strike at the 
Tuderies, and fell all the priests with a single blow. You are told to perse- 
cute all factious and intriguing conspirators. They will all disappear if you 
knock loud enough at the door of the Cabinet of the Tuileries ; for that cabin- 
et is the point to which all these threads tend, where every scheme is plotted, 
and whence every impulse proceeds. This is the secret of our position ; 
this is the source of the evil, and here the remedy must be applied."* 

♦ M. Brissot WM a lawyer of considerable literary distinction, who, when bnt twenty yean of 
age, had been imprisoned in the Bastille for some of his political writings. He was a passionate 
admirer of the Americans, and despairing, in consequence of the fickleness or treachery of the 
king, of a constitutional monarchy, endeavored to secure for France a republic About a year 
from the time of the above speech he perished with ^he rest of ^e QirQadi3t8 upoii the scafibld.-^ 
Biographe J^odfirnt* 
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CHAPTER XSVn. 

THE THRONE DEMOLISHED. 

The Country proclaimfid In Danger.^Plan nf La Fayette for the Safety of the Roy&t Family.— 
Aleiuiures of the Court. — Celebration uf the llvmolilion uf tli<^ i3iiiitiile. — Muvcmcnt of ihi' Allied 
Army. — CunOictiu); Plana of the Peoiile.— Lelter of tho Girondisla to the Kintt.— MHUifi-slo of 
tliG Duke of BruuEwiek .—Un popularity of La Fnyelt«. — Tho Altttck upon Che Tnileries, Aug. 
lOih.— The Royal Funiily take Refuge m llie Aaacmbly. 

The danger to which the country was exposed had now united Constitii- 
tionaliste and Republicans, or rather had compelled most of the Constitu- 
tionalists to become Republicans. A patriotic bishop, whose pouI was glow- 
ing with the spirit of true Christian fraternity, address* d [he Asatmblj in an 
appeal so moving, that, like reconciled brothers, the two parties rushed into 
each other's arrna to unite in the defense of that liberty which was equally 
dear to them all. 

On the 11th of July the solemn proclamation was made with great pomji 
through the streets of Paris and of France, that Oie coin-tTy was in danger. 
Minute guns were fired all the day. The bells tolled, and the reveille was 
beat in all quarters of the city summoning the National Guard to their posts, 
A cavalcade of horse paraded the Btreete with a large banner containing the 
inscription. Citizens, ifie country is in danger. At all the principal places 
the cortege halted and the legislative decree was read. Rendesivous weri- 
established in all parts of the city for the enlistment of volunteers, Uupai- 
alleled enthusiasm pervaded all classes. In Paris alone fifteen ihousaml 
were enrolled the first day. 

Petitions were poured in upon the Assembly from all parts of the empire 
declaring that the king had forfeited the crown, and demanding his dethrone- 
ment. This sudden change, these bold utterances, threw the court into con- 
sternation. The king's lile now was in imminent peril, and he resolved if 
possible to effect his escape. Several plana were suggested which seemed 
to him, with his constitutional feebleness of purpose, too haiMrdous lo be un- 
dertaken. La Fayette, with generous credulity, still tried to believe the 
king sincere in his acceptance of constitutional liberty, and he proposed a 
plan which would have saved the king and would have saved France had 
them been a particle of sincerity in the bosom of the monarch. It was most 
noble in La Fayette thus to forget the insults he had received from the court, 
and to peril his life in the endeavor to save a family who had only loaded 
him with injuries. His plan, boldly conceived, was as patriotic as it was 
humane, and needed but sincerity oo the part of the king to secure its tri- 
umphant execution. It was an aniiable weakness on the part of La Fayette 
still to believe that the king could by any possibility be led to espouse the 
Revolution. His proposition was briefly this : 

"General Luckner and I," said he to the king, "will come to Paris to at- 
tend the celebratiou of the demolition of the Bastille on the 14th of July. 
Vni,. T,-S 




In company with us, the next Jay, the king with his family shall visit Com- 
piegiie, fifty miles nijrth of Paris. The people will have sufficient confidence 
in U3 to make no opposition. Should there be opposition we will have a 
sufficient force of dragoons at hand lo strike by surprise and release you. 
Ten squadrons of horse-artillery shall there receive thi' monarch and con- 
duet him to the army on the frontiers. The king shall then issue a decided 
proclamation forbidding his brothers and the emigrants to advance anothei 
step toward the invasion of France, declaring, in terms which can not be 
misinterpreted, his determination to maintain the Constitution, and announc- 
ing his readiaess to place himself at the head of the army to repel the enemy. 
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This decisive measure will satisfy France ibat the king is its friend not its 
foe. The uliiea cim miike no headway against Fraoce uniltd under its inijii- 
aruh. The king caa then return triumphant to Paris, amid the universal 
acclamatiuus of the people, a constitutional monarch beloved and revered by 
his subjects."* 

This was the wisest course which, under the circumstances, could possibly 
have been pursued It was constitutional. It would have been the salva- 
tion of the king and of France. Many of the king's personal friends entreat- 
ed him, with tears, to repase conlidence in La Fayette, and to comply with 
the counsels of the only man who could rescue him from destruction. But 
the fickle-minded king was now in the hands of the queen and the courtiers, 
and was guided at their pleasure. All their hopes were founded in the re- 
establishment of despotism by foreign invasion. The generous plan of La 
Fayette was rejected with a cold and almost insulting repulse. 

" The best advice," replied the king, " which can be given to La Fayette 
is to continue to serve as a bugbear to the factions by the able performance 
of his duty as a general." 

The queen was so confident that in a few weeks the allied armies would 
be in Paris, and that any acts of disrespect on the part of the people would 
only tend to hasten their march, that when Colombe, the aid-de-camp of La 
Fayett«, remonstrated against the infatuation of so fatal a decision, she re- 
plied, "Wc are much obliged to your general for hia offer, but the best 
thing which could happen to us would be to be confined for two months 
in a tower." 

When La Fayette was thus periling his life to save the royal family he 
knew that, by the queen's orders, pamphlets filled with calumny were com- 
posed against him, and were paid for out of the king's salary .f 

The court was secretly and very energetically recruiting defendera for the 
approaching crisis. They had assembled at the Tuileries a regiment of Swips 
mercenaries, amounting to about a thousand men, who, under rigid military 
discipline, would be faithful to the king. A large number of general and 
subaltern officers, strong royalists, were provided with lodgings in Paris, 
awaiting any emergence. Several hundred royalist gentlemen from the 
provinces, in chivalrous devotion to the monarchy, were residing in hotels 
near tlie Tuileries, always provided with concealed weapons, and with cards 
which gave them admission at any hour into the palace. Secret bodies of 
loyalists were organized in the city, who were also ready to rush, at a given 

'■ M. lie La FayeUe wcmed not to hnve been quite dinwmraped by the ill-snccesB of his formpr 
pmhosaj; for on the lOth of July M. dc Lfllly cnme lo mo with a lone letter written by M. Ij. 
Fsvette frcim his armr, in «hifh hp drpw a plan, rcsdy tw he said. Tor espcnlion, tp open llio wny 
for" the kinj- ibroucti ha pnpmips, and ro cKinblifh him in safoiy pilher in Comjjirfrne or in ihe 
nonh pan of France, siirronniled by hif ronBtilnlional (rnarda and his faiihliil army."— Beilrawl 
de MolevilU. 

I ■' Thai then- nhonld bp no more sympathy." says Profewor Rmyth, " expreispd. by the kinf; 
or the RoyaliMd ever after. «ilh the clovalpd nature of (he imncipl™ of La Fayptle or the steadiness 
of hui loyaltT, whenever he »aw, a* hp thnnKhl. the ktnir in danger, isijuite intolerable ; and there 
are no orcajionn on which the royal party appear to to little advontape ai when il in dPslraMe that 
they should show some little candor, some common jwEiice to I« Fayette,"- 
oktioK, Tol. ii., p. 296. 
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signal, to the defense of the inmates of the TiuJeries. The servants in the 
chateaux were verj numerous, and were all picked men. There were also 
, in garrison in Paris ten thousand troops of the line who were devoted to the \ 
king. 

With such resources immediately at hand, and with nearly all the mon- 
archies of Europe in alliance to march to their rescue, it ia not surpriaing 
that the king and queen should have felt emboldened to brave the perils 
which surroundfd them.* The Royalists were exultant, and already, in the 
provinces of La Vendee and on the Rhone, they had unfurled the white ban- 
ner of the Bourbons, were rallying around it by thousands, and had com- 
menced the slaughter of the patriots who, in these provinces, were in the I 
minority. 

Such was the state of affairs when the 14th of July arrived, the day for . 
the great celebration of the demolition of the Bastille. The king and queen \ 
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could nut iivoiJ ijarticipating in the ceremonies, tliough it was greatly feared 
that attempts ifiight be made for their assassination. A breast- pi ate, in the 
form of an under waistcoat, was secretly made for the king, consisting of 
fifteen folds of Italian silk, strongly quilted, which was found, upon trial, to 
be proof against dagger or bullet. Madame Carnpan wore it for three days 
before an opportunity could be found for the king to try it on unperceived. 
The king, as he drew it on, said, 

" It is to satisfy the queen that I submit to this inconvenience." 

A corset of similar material was also prepared for the queen. She, how- 
ever, refused to wear it, saying, " If the rebels assassinate me it will be a 
most happy event. It will release me from the most sorrowful existence, 
and may save from a cruel death the rest of the family." 

The Field of Mars was the site for the festival. Eighty-three gorgeous 
tenta were reared, representing the eighty-three departments of France, Be- 
fore each of these was planted a tree of liberty, from the tops of which waved 
the tricolored banner. On one aide of this vast parade-ground there was an 
immense tree planted, called the tree of feudalism. Its boughs were laden 
with memorials of ancient pride and oppression^blue ribbons, tiaras, cardi- 
nals' hala, St. Peter's keys, ermine, mantles, titles of nobility, escutcheons, 
coats of arras, etc. It was in the programme of the day that the king, after 
taking anew the oath of fidelity to the Constitution, was to set fire to the 
tree of feudalism with all its burden of lioary abuses. 

The king and royal family joined the procession at the Tuileries, and 
with saddened hearts and melancholy countenances performed their part in 
the ceremonies. " The expression of the queen's countenance," says Madame 
de Stae!, "on this day will never be effaced from my remembrance. Her 
eyes were swollen with tears, and the splendor of her dress and the dignity 
of her deportment formed a striking contrast with the train that surrounded 
her." 

Wlien the procession arrived at the Field of Mars, where an immense 
concourse was assembled, the queen took her station upon a balcony which 
was provided for her, while the king was conducted slowly through the al- 
most impenetrable throng to the altar where the oath was to be administered. 
The queen narrowly and anxiously watched his progress with a glass. In 
ascending the altar the monarch took a false step, and seemed to fall. The 
queen, thinking he had been struck by a dagger, uttered a shriek of terror, 
which pierced the hearts of all around her. The king, however, ascended 
the altar, and took the oath. 

The people wished him then to set firu lO the feudal tree. But he de- 
clined, very pertinently remarking that there was no longer any feudalism 
in France. Some of the deputies of the Assembly then lighted the pile, and 
as it was wreathed in flames the shoutings of the multitude tt^stified their 
joy. The partisans of the king succeeded in raising a few shouts of Vive k 
Jioi, which lighted up a momentary smile upon the wan fece of the king. 
But these were the last flickering gleams of joy. The royal family returned 
in deepest deiection to the palace. They were conscious that they had 
but performed the part of captives in gracing a triumph, and they never 
again appeared in the streets of Paris until they were led to their execution. 
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The alarming decree of the Assembly that Ihe country was in danger, and 
the call for every man to arm, had thrown all France into coruraotion. The 
restless, violent, and irresjHjnsible are ever the tirat to volunteer for war. 
These were rapidly organized in the departments into regiments and battal- 
ions, and sent on to Paria. Tliua, notwithstanding the veto of the king, an 
immense force wa.s fast gathering in the capiul, and a force who felt that the 
king himself was the secret treacherous foe from whom they had the most 
lo fear. The Assembly, dreading conspiracy at home more than open war 
from abroad, now sent the king's troops, upon whose fidehly lo the nation 
they could not rely, to the frontiers. The court opposed this measure, as 
they did not wish to strengthen even the feeble resistance which they sup- 
posed the allies would have to encounter, and also wished to retain thi^se 
troops for their own protection against any desperate insurrection of the peo- 
ple. The king consequently wished to interpose his veto, but was advised 
that he could not safely adopt that measure in the then exasperated state of 
the public mind. The removal of these troops very decidedly weakened 
the strength of the Royalists in Paris. 

Such was the state of affairs on the 28th of July, when the allied array, 
amounting in its three great divisions to one hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand men, commenced its mansh upon France, 

The Duke of Brunswick was to pass the Rhine at Coblentz, ascend the 
left bank of the Moselle, and march upon Paris by the route of Longwy, 




Verdun, and Chalons. His immense force of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery^ wkhi its enormous array of heavy guns and its long lin^ of b 
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mill munition wagons, covered a space of forty milfs. The Prince of Hohen- 
liilie, marching in a parallel line some twenty milea on his left, led a division 
ui the emigrants and the Hessian troops. His route led him through Thion- 
ville and Metz. The Count de Clairfayt, au Austrian field-marshal, who 
has been esteemed the ablest general opposed to the French during the Rev- 
olutionary war, conducted the Austrian troops and another division of the 
emigrants along other parallel roads upon the right, to fall upon La Fayette, 
who was stationed brfore Sedan aud Miizieres. It was supposed that he 
would easily scatter the feeble forces which Louis XVL had permitted to 
be stationed there ; and then he was to press rapidly upon Paris by Bheima 
and Soissons.* 

The friends of liberty now saw no possible way of rescuing France from 
its peril and of saving themselves from the scaffold, but by wresting the ex- 
ecutive power from the king and the court, who were in co-operation with 
the foe. ThU could only be done by a revoliitton, for the Constitution con- 
ferred no right upon the Assembly to dethrone the king. The Girondists 
or moderate Republicans, detesting the Jacobins and appalled in \'iew of the 
anarchy which would ensue from arming the mob of Paris, wished to have 
llie Assenihli/ usurp the power and dethrone the king. The Jacobins, who 
hoped to ride into authority upon the waves of popular tumult, deliberately 
resolved to demolish the throne by hurling against it the infuriate masses 
of ih" people. It wa.t calling into action the terrible energies of the earth- 
quake and the tornado, knowing that their ravages, once commenced, could 
be arrested by no earthly power. 

The plan first formed was to rouse the people in resistless numbers, march 
upon the Tuileries, take the king a prisoner, and hokl him in the Castle of 
Vincennes as a hostage for the good conduct of the emigrants and the allies. 
The appointed day came, and Paris was thrown into a state of terrible con- 
fusion. But the court had been admonished of the movement. The palace 
was strongly defended, and in consequence of some misunderstanding it was 
found that there was not sufficient concert of action to attempt the enterprise. 

A new scheme was now formed, energetic and well-adapted to the effectu- 
al accomplishment of its purpose. At the ringing of the tocsin forty thou- 
sand men were to be marshaled in the faubourg St. Antoinc. Another im- 
mense gathering of the populace was to rally in the faubourg St. Marceau. 
All the troops in the metropolis from the provinces were to be arrayed at 
the encampment of the Marseilles battalion. They were then to march si- 
multaneously to the palace, fill the garden and the court of the Carrousel, and 
invest the Tuileries on all sides. Here they were to encamp with all the 
enginery of war, and fortify their position by ditches, barricades, and re- 
doubts. No blood was to be shed. There was to be no assault upon the 
pahice, and no forcible entry. The king was to be blockaded, and the As- 
sembly was to be informed that the populace would not lay down their arms 
until the king was dethroned, and the Legislature had adopted measures to 

' " Raoia Bod E^claod KrrGtlj Hpproved the nItarkH of llii; Eiiro|>Fon Icncap, without ns jvt 
TO-opemtinn with it," — Migwt, p, 1 42. The British yowrnmmi were at thin time rpstrsined frciin 
actire meunrcs b_v the Briiub ptcgile, (bo g"^^ l'^'"' '^ "^lium sfinpalhizcd nith tho Frendj in 
(hpir nrucglo for JllKrlj. 
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secure the safety of the country.* In this plan there was something gener- 
ous and sublime. It endeavored to guard carefully against disorder, pillage, 
and blood. It was the majestic movement of the people rising in self de- 
fense against its own executive in combination with foreign foes. Barba- 
roux, the leader of the Marseillese, sketches this plan in pencil. It was copied 
by Foumier, and adopted by Danton and Santerre.f 

Several of the leaders of the Girondists, anxious to avert the fearful crisis 
now impending, wrote a noble letter to the king containing considerations 
just and weighty, which ought to have influenced him to corresponding 
action. The letter was written by Vergniaud, Gaudet, and Gensonne, three 
of the brightest ornaments of the Legislative Assembly. 

" It ought not to be dissembled," said these men to the king, " that it is 
the conduct of the executive power that is the immediate cause of all the 
evils with which France is afflicted, and of the dangers with which the throne 
is surrounded. Th^ deceive the king who would lead him to suppose that 
*it is the effervesence of the clubs, the manoeuvres of particular agitators and 
powerful factions that have occasioned and continued those disorderly move- 
ments, of which every day increases the violence, and of which no one can 
calculate the consequences. Thus to suppose is to find the cause of the evil 
in what are only the symptoms. The only way to establish the public tran- 
quillity is for the king to surround himself with the confidence of his people. 
This can only be done by declaring, in the most solemn manner, that he 
will receive no augmentation of his power that shall not be freely and regu- 
larly offered him by the French nation without the assistance or interference 
of any foreign powers. 

"What would be, perhaps, sufficient at once to re-establish confidence 
would be for the king to make the coalesced powers acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the French nation, cease from all farther hostilities, and with- 
draw the troops that menace our frontiers. It is impossible that a very 
great part of the nation should not be persuaded that the king has it in his 
power to put an end to the coalition ; and while that coalition continues and 
places the public liberty in a state of peril, it is in vain to flatter the king 
that confidence can revive." 

The court regarded this letter as insolent, and the king returned an an- 
swer which declared that he should pay no attention whatever to its sugges- » 
tions. 

On the 30th of July the troops from Marseilles had arrived, five hundred . 
in number, composed of the most fiery and turbulent spirits of the South. 
The clubs and journals and shouts of the people had for some time been 
demanding of the Assembly the suspension of the king. But the Assem- 
bly, restrained by respect for the Constitution, hesitated in the adoption of 

♦ "The chiefs," snys Bertrand de Moleville, **of the Gironde faciion, who had planned the 
insurrection, did not, at that time, intend to overset the raonarchy. Their design was to dethrone 
the king, make the crown pass to his son, and establish a council of regency." r. 

t Lamartine's History of the Girondists, vol. 2, ]). 40. Barbaronx, one of the most active of C/ 
the leaders in this movement, **a man of genius, fine affections, and noble sentiments," in his 
memoirs writes, ** It was our wish that this insurrection in. the cause of liberty should be majestic 
as is Liberty herself; holy as are the rights which she alone can ensure, and wo^thj to serve as .an 
example to every people, who, to break the chains of their tyrants, have only to show themselves." 
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a measure so revolutionary and yet apparently so necessary. The insurrec- 
tion now planned, unless it could be quelled by the king's forces, was sure 
to accomplish its end. If the Assembly did not in its consternation pro- 
nounce the throne vacant, or if the king did not in hia terror abdicate, the 
whole royal tainily was to be held in a state of blockade, and it could not 
be disguised that they were in danger of falling victims to the rage of the 
ungovernable mob. This was the plan deliberately formed and energetic- 
ally executed. It was patriotism's last and moet terrible resort. Humanity 
is shocked by the measure. Yet we must not forget that foreign armies 
were approaching, and the king was in complicity with them, and thwart- 
ing all measurL's for eflcctual resistance. The court was organizing the 
partisans of the king to unite with the foreigners in all the horrors of civil 
war. A nation of twenty-five millions of freemen were again to be en- 
8laved, All the patriots who had been instrumental in securing liberty for 
France were to be consigned to exile, the dungeon, and the scaffold. If 
ever a people were excusable in being thrown hito a state of blind ungov- 
ernable fury, it was the people of France in view of such threats, 

Paris was in this state of panic when the atrocious proclamation of the 
Duke of Brunswick reached the city. The king had sent a secret embassa- 
dor, Mallet du Pan, to the allies, suggesting the tone of the manifesto he 
wished them to issue. Some of hia suggestions they adopted, and added to 
them menaces as cruel and bloody as any deeds ever perpetrated by a mob. 

"Their majesties," said the duke in this manifesto, "the emperor, and 
the king of Prassia, having intrusted me with the command of the com- 
bined armies, assembled by their orders on the frontiers of France, I am 
desirous to acquaint the inhabitants of that kingdom with the motives which 
have determined the measures of the two sovereigns, and the intentions by 
which they are guided." 

He then stated that one object whicb the sovereigns had deeply at heart 
was " to put an end to the anarchy in the inU'rior of France ; to stop the 
attacks directed against the throne and the altar, to re-establish the regal 
power, to restore to the king the security and liberty of which he is de- 
prived, and to place him in a condition to exercise the legitimate authority 
which ia hia due." 

He then declared, in violation of all the rules of civilized warfare, that 
" such of the national guards as shall have fought against the troops of the 
two allied courts, and who shall l>e taken in arms, shall be punished ns 
rebels against their king." This doomed every French patriot who should 
resist the invaders to be shot or hanged. 

"The inhabitants of cities, towns, and villages," continued this savage 
declaration, "who shall dare to defend themselves against the troops of 
their imperial and royal majesties, and to fire upon them either in the open 
field or from their houses, shall be instantly punished with all the rigor of 
the laws of war, and their houses demolished or burned. 

" The city of Paris and all its inhaliitanta without distinction, are required 
to submit immediately to the king, to set him at entire hberty, to insure to 
him, as well as to all the royal personages, the inviolability and respect 
which subjects owe their sovereigns. Their imperial and royal majesties 
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hold the members of the National Assembly, of the department, of the dis- 
trict, of the municipality, and of the National Guard of Paris, the justices 
of the peace, and all others whom it may concern, personally responsible 
with their lives for all that may happen; their said majesties declaring, 
moreover, on their faith and word as emperor and king, that if the palace 
of the Tuileries is forced or insulted, that if the least violence, the least out- 
rage is offered to their majesties the king and queen and to the royal fam- 
ily, if immediate provision is not made for their safety, their preservation, 
and their liberty, they will take an exemplary and ever-memorable venge- 
ance, by giving up the city of Paris to military execution and total destruction^ 
and the rebels guilty of ouUvges to the panishments ttiey shall have deserved^* 

This ferocious document was printed in all the Koyalist papers in Paris 
on the 28th of July. The king immediately issued a message disavowing 
any agency in the manifesto. But the people no longer had any confidence 
in the word of the king. Paris was thrown into a state of terrible agitation. 
The forty -eight sections of Paris met, and commissioned the mayor. Potion, 
to appear before the General Assembly, and petition, in their name, the 
dethronement of the king. On the 3d of August, Potion, at the head of a 
numerous deputation, presented himself before the Assembly. In an ad- 
dress, calm, unimpassioned, but terrible in its severity, he retraced the whole 
course of the king from the commencement of the Eevolution, and closed 
with the solemn demand for the dethronement of Louis XVI., as the most 
dangerous enemy of the nation. The Assembly was embarrassed by its 
desire to adhere to the Constitution which it had sworn to obey. The de- 
thronement of the king was not a constitutional but a revolutionary act A 
long and stormy debate ensued, during which the hall was flooded with 
petitions against the king. The king's friends were again intensely anxious 
to secure his escape. But the king would not listen to their plans, for he 
wjis so infatuated as to believe that the Duke of Brunswick would soon, by 
an unimpeded march, be in Paris for his rescue. 

The sympathy which La Fayette had manifested for the royal family had 
now ruined him in the esteem of the populace. He was every where de- 
nounced as a traitor, and a strong effort was made to compel the Assembly 
to indite a bill of accusation against him. But La Fayette's friends in the 
chamber rallied, and he was absolved from the charge of treason by a vote 
of four hundred and forty -six against two hundred and eighty. The popu- 
lace was so exasperated by this result that they heaped abuse upon all who 
voted in his favor, and several of them were severely maltreated by the mob. 
The National Assembly had now become unpopular. It was ferociously 
denounced in the club of the Jacobins and in all the corners of the streets. 
In the mean time the insurrectionary committee, formed from the Jacobin 
club, were busy in preparation for the great insurrection. All hearts were 

* **The greatest sensation was produced in onr own country of Great Britain, and all over Eu- 
rope, by a manifesto like this, which went in truth to say, that two military powers were to march 
into a neifihborinp and independent kingdom to settle the civil dissensions there as they thought 
best, and to punish by military law, as rebels and traitors, all who presumed to resist them. No 
friend to freedom or the general rights of mankind could, for a moment, tolerate such a procedure 
as this. Even the success of the Jacobins and Anarchists was thought pnfjrable to the trium|>b 
of invaders like these." — l^of. Smith's Lectures on the Fr. /?«•,, vol. ii., p. 326. 
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appalled, for all could see tliat a cloud of terrific blactness was gathering, 
and no one could tell what limit there would be to the ravages of the utorm. 

At midnight, on the 9th of August, the dismal sound of the tocsin was 
heard. From steeple to steeple the boding tones floated through the dark 
air. A thousand drums beat the alarm at the appointed rendezvous, and 
the booming of guns shook the city. In au hour all Paris waa in tumult. 
The clatter of iron hoofs, the rumbling of heavy artillery, the tramp of dis- 
ciplined battalions, and the rush and the clamor of a phrensied mob, presented 
the most appalling scene of tumult and terror. A city of a million and a 
half of inhabitants was in convulsions. The friends of the king hurried to 
the palace, announcing with pale lips that the terrible hour had come. The 
event needed no announcement, tor the whole city was instantly trembling 
beneath earthquake throes. The king, the queen, the two children, and 
Madame Elizabeth had assembled tremblingly iu one of the rooms of the 
palace, as lambs huddle together when wolves are howling round the fold. 
Marie Antoinette waa imperially brave, but she could not in that hour look 
upon her helpless son and daughter and not feel her maternal heart sink 
within her, Louis XVI. had the endurance of a martyr, but he could not, 
unmoved, contemplate the woes of his family. 

The friends of the king speedily rallied, and brought up all their forces 
for his defense. The apartments of the palace were filled with Royalist gen- 
tlemen armed with swords, pistols, and even with shovels and tongs. Nine 
hundred Swiss guards, upon whom it was thought reliance could be reposed, 
were placed on the stairs, in the halls, and the large saloons. Six or eight 
hundred mounted dragoons were in one of the court-yards. Several battal- 
ions of the National Guard, who were most friendly to the king, were station- 
ed in,the garden with twelve pieces of artillery.* The defenders of the pal- 
ace amounted in all to about four or five thousand men. But many of these 
were very lukewarm in their loyalty, and might at any moment be expected 
to fraternize_ with the populaccf 

Potion, the mayor, was sent for. He came, and after an awkward inter- 
view retired, leavingMandat, who wasgeneral-in-cbiefof the National Guard, 
commander of the troops at the Tuileries. It was a sultry night. Every 
window at the Tuileries was thrown open, and the inmates listened anxious- 
ly to the uproar which rose from every part'of the city. The queen and 
Madame Elizabeth ascended to a balcony opening from one of the highest 
stories of the palace. The night was calm and beautiful, the moon brilliant 
in the west, and Orion and the Pleiades shining serenely in the easLf There 
the queen and the princess stood for some time, trembling and in silence as 
the peal of bells, the clangor of drums, the rumbling of artillery wheels, and 
the shouts of the advancing bands, filled the air. From every direction, tlie 
east, the west, the north and the south, the portentous booming of the toe- 

• The Garden of ihe Tuileries indudca an area of abonl (izlj-ieTeii acrea. A whole array 
could encamp there, 

t One of (he officers of the slafT Kaid to Mailame Campan, in the midit of (hin scene of terror 
and confiuinn, " Put joar jewels and moniiy into your pockela. Oar danfioni are unavoidable, 
Tbe menna of defenne are onavHilirif;. Safety miifhl be obtained from fome degree of enerfir in 
the king; hut that is the nnlv virtue in which beie ilcficieol." — Madai'if Ompaii, vol. ii.. n. 240. 

t Boedercr, Chronii(uc de rint)Hint« Jours. 
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sin was heard, and infuriated insurgents, in numbers which could not be 
counted, through all the streets and avenues, were pouring toward the palace. 
The bridges crossing the river echoed with their tread, while the blaze of bon- 
fires and the gleam of torches added to the appalling sublimities of the scene.* 

The queen broke the silence. Pointing to the moon she said, " Before 
that moon returns again, either the allies will be here and we shall be res- 
cued, or I shall be no more. But let us descend to the king." 

The spectacle seemed but to have aroused the energies of Marie Antoi- 
nette. The spirit of her imperial mother glowed in her bosom.f Her cheeks 
were pale as death, her lips were compressed, her eyes flashed fire, and, as 
she returned to the room where her husband stood bewildered and submissive 
to his lot, she approached a grenadier, drew a pistol fix)m his belt, and, pre- 
senting it to her husband, said, 

" Now, sire I now is the time to show yourself a king." 

But Louis XVI. was a quiet, patient, enduring man, with nothing impe- 
rial in his nature. With the most imperturbable meekness he took the pis- 
tol and handed it back to the grenadier. The mayor. Potion, an active mem- 
ber of the Jacobin Club, had manifested no disposition to render eflTectual 
aid in the defense of the palace. But lest it should seem that he was head- 
ing the mob, he had reluctantly signed an order, as he left the Tuileries, au- 
thorizing the employment of force to repel force. 

The insurgents had organized an insurrectional committee at the Hotel de 
Ville, and immediately sent a sunmions for Mandat to present himself be- 
fore them. Mandat, misinformed, understood that the summons came from 
the municipal government, and, as in duty bound, promptly obeyed. He 
had hardly left the palace ere word was brought back to the king that he 
had been assassinated by the mob. There was no longer any leader at the 
palace; no one to organize the defense; no one to issue commands. The 
soldiers in the court of the Tuileries and in the Garden were looking list- 
lessly about and bandying jokes with the mob who were crowding against 
the iron railing.;}: 

It was, however, now decided that the king should descend into the courts 
of the Carrousel, in the rear of the palace, and into the Garden, in front, to 
review the troops and ascertain the spirit with which they were animated. 

♦ "List! throuph the placid midnipht; clnnp of the distant storm-belL Steeple after steeple 
takes up the wondrous talc. Black courtiers listen at the windows opened for air ; discriminate 
the steeple-bclls. This is the tocsin of St. Koch ; that, a^ain, is it not St. Jaqucs, named de la 
Boucherief Yes, messieurs! or even St. Grcrmain I'Anxerrois, hear ye it not? The same metal 
that rang storm two hundred and twenty years ago ; but by a majesty's order then ; on St. Bar- 
tholomew's Eve!" — Carlyie^ vol. ii., p. 138. 

t **The behavior of Marie Antoinette was mn^animous in the highest degree. Her majestic 
air, her Austrian lip and aquiline nose, gave her an air of dignity which can only be conceived by 
those who beheld her in that trying hour." — Peltier. 

X Where the iron railing now stands which separates the spacioos court of the Tuileries from 
the Carrousel, so called because Louis XIV., in 16fi2, held a great tournament here, there were, 
in 1792, rows of small houses and sheds. The court was then divided by railings into three di- 
visions. The central one, which was rather larger than the others, was called the Cour Royale. 
The king's troops were stationed in these courts, while the insurgents were filling the Carrousel. 
These court-yards, now thrown into one, afforded Napoleon ample space for the review of his 
troops. 
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The king was very fat, had an awkward hobbling gait, and a countenance 
only expressive of a passionless nature. He was dressed in a plain mourn- 
ing-suit, with silk stockings, and buckles in his shoes. His dress was quite 
disarranged. In the early part of the night he had thrown himself upon a 
sofa for rest, and thus bis hair, which was powdered and curled on one side, 
was without powder and in disorder on the oilier. Apprehensive that he might 
be assassinated before morning, be had spent some time in devotional exer- 
cises with his confessor, and his eheeks deathly pale, hia swollen eyes and 
his trembling hps, plainly showed that he had been weeping. Thus he pre- 
sented the aspect but of a king in hia degradation. Had he been a spirited 
man, in uniform, mounted on horseback, he might, perhaps, have rallied the 
enthosiasm of the troops. As it was he could excite no other emotion than 
that of compassion, blended, perhaps, with contempt. 

It was five o'clock of one of the most brilhant of summer mornings as the 
king, followed by the queen and his children, and accompanied by six staff 
officers, descended the marble stairs of the Tuileriea and entered the royal 
court. The music of martial bands greeted him, the polished weapons of 
the soldiers gleamed in the rays of the -sun as they presented arms, and a 
few voices rather languidly shouted Vive h Roi. Others, however, defiantly 
shouted Vive la Nation, thus showing that many of those who were mar- 
shaled for his defense were ready to unite with his assailants. The king 
stammered out a few ineohcrent words and returned to the palace. 

The appearance of the queen in this terrible hour riveted every eye and 
excited even the enthusiasm of her foes. Her flushed cheek, dilated nostril, 
compressed lip, and flashing eye invested her with on imperial beauty al- 
most more than human. Her head was erect, her carriage proud, her step 
dignified, and she looked around her upon applauding friends and assailing 
foes with a majesty of courage which touched eveiy heart. Even the most 
ardent patriots forgot for the moment their devotion to liberty in the enthu- 
siasm excited by the heroism of the queen. Ke-entering the palace, the queen, 
in despair, ascended the stairs to the saloon, saying, 

"All is lost. The king has shown no energy. A review like this has 
done us more harm than good." 

The king, however, instead of ascending to his apartment, passed through 
the palace into the Garden to ascertain the disposition of the troops stationed 
there. With hia small retinue he traversed the whole length of the Garden. 
Some of the battalions received him with applause, others were silent, while 
here and there voices in continually increasing numbers eried, "Down with 
the veto; down with the tyrant." As the king turned to retrace bis steps, 
menaces and insults were multiplied. Some of the gunners even left their 
guns and thrust their fists in his face, assailing him vrith the most brutal 
abuse. The clamor penetrated the interior of the palace and the queen, 
turning pale as death, sank int^i a chair, exclaiming, 

"Great God! they are hooting the king. "We are all lost" 

The king returned to the palace, pale, exhausted, perspiring at every pore, 
and overwhelmed with confusion and shame. He immediately retired to his 
cabinet. Roederer,* chief magistrate of the Department of the. Seine, who 

* M. Boedcrer, & constitnrioniil moimrrhiEi, was one of ihc most illustriotu men of the Rcto- 
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had witnessed the hostile disposition of the troops, now hastened to the cha- 
teau and asked permission to speak to his majesty in private, with no wit- 
nesses but the royal family. He entered the royal cabinet and found the 
king with his elbows resting on his knees and his £%ce buried in his handa 
All retired but the royal family and the king's ministers. 

" Sire," said M. Koederer, " you have not a moment to lose. Neither the 
number nor the disposition of the men here assembled can guarantee your 
life or the lives of your femily. There is no safety for you but in the bosom 
of the Assembly." 

The hall of the Assembly was in the old monastery df the Feuillants, sit- 
uated on the western side of the Garden, where the Rue de Rivoli now runs. 
The royal family could consequently descend into the Gturden, which was 
filled with troops collected there for their defense, and crossing the Gturden 
could enter the hall with but little exposure. 

But such a refuge to the high-spirited queen was more dreadful than death. 
It was draining the cup of humiliation to its dregs. 

" Go to the Assembly I" exclaimed the queen ; " never! never will I take 
refuge there. Rather than submit to such infamy I would prefer to be nail- 
ed to the walls of the palace." 

" It is there only," M. Roederer replied, " that the royal family can be in 
safety. And it is necessary to escape immediately. In another quarter of 
an hour, perhaps, we shall not be able to command a retreat." 

"What," rejoined the queen, "have we no defenders? Are we alone?" 

"Yes, madame," replied Roederer, "we are alone. The troops in the 
Garden and in the court are fraternizing with your assailants and turning 
their guns against the palace. All Paris is on the march. Action is useless. 
Resistance is impossible." 

A gentleman present, who had been active in promoting reform, ventured 
to add his voice in favor of an immediate retreat to the Assembly. The 
queen turned upon him sternly, and said, 

"Silence, sir, silence! It becomes you to be silent here. When the 
mischief is done, those who did it should not pretend to wish to remedy it"* 

M. Roederer resumed, saying, " Madame, you endanger the lives of your 
husband and your children. Think of the responsibility which you take 
upon 3'ourself." 

The king raised his head, fixed a vacant stare of anguish for a moment on 
M. Roederer, and then, rising, said, " Marchons" {Let us go). 

The queen, unable any longer to shut her eyes to the fatality, turning to 
M. Roederer, eagerly added, *' You, sir, are answerable for the life of the 
king and for that of my son." 

" Madame," M. Roederer replied, "we undertake to die by your side, but 
that is all we can promise." It was then eight o'clock in the morning. 

lution. Denounced by the Jacobins he was compelled, like La Fayette, to seek reCoge in flifsht. 
Upon Napoleon*8 return from Efi^ypt he aided effectually in rescuing France from anarchy, and 
in establishing the Consulate and the Empire. He co-operated cordially with the Emperor in 
his plans of reform, was the chief instnimcnt in concluding a treaty between France and the 
United States, and took a large share in the regeneration of the Kingdom of Naples by Joseph 
Bonaparte. When Napoleon fell beneath the blows of allied Europe, Roederer, in sadiHBss, with- 
drew to retirement. — Enc. Am- * Madame Campan, vol. ii., p. 2f4, note. 
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A guard of soldiers was inetantly called in, and the melancholy cort^ 
left the palace. The Swiss troops and the loyalist gentlemen, who filled the 
apartments, looked on in consternation and despair. There was no apparent 
escape for them, and they seemed to be abandoned to their fate. As the 
king was cros-sing the threshold he thought of his friends, and his heart ■ 
seemed to misgive him. He hesitated, stopped, and, turning to M. Roederer, 
said, "What is to become of our friends who remain behind?" M. Roederer 
pacified the king by assuring him. though &laely, that by throwing aside 
their arms and their uniform they would be able to escape in safety. 

They then entered the Garden and crossed it, unopposed, between the two 
files of bayonets. The leaves of autumn strewed the paths, and the young 
dauphin amused himself in kicking them as he walked along. It is charac- 
teristic of the mental infirmities of ihe king that in such an hour he should 
have remarked, " There are a great many leaves. They fall early this year." 

When they arrived at the door at the foot of the staircase which led to 
the hall of the Assembly, they found an immense crowd of men and women 
there blocking up the entrance. "They shall not enter here," was the cry; 
" they shall no longer deceive the nation. They are the cause of alt our 
misfortunes. Down with the veto! Down with the Austrian woman ! Ab- 
dication or death 1" 

" Sire," said one, in compassionate tones to the king, " Doni be afraid. 
The people are just. Be a good citizen, sire, and send the priests and your 
wife away from the palace." 

The soldiers endeavored to force their way through the crowd, and, in the 
struggle, the members of the royal family were separated from each other. 
A stout grenadier seized the dauphin and raised him upon his shoulders. 
The queen, terrified lest her child was to be taken from her, uftcred a pierc- 
ing shriek. But the grenadiers pressed forward through the crowd, and, 
entering the hall with the king and queen, placed the prince royal on the 
table of the As!*cmbly, 

The illustrious Girondist M. Vergniaud was in the chair. The king ap- 
proached him and said, 

" I have come hither to prevent a great crime. I thought I could not be 
safer than with you." 

" You may rely, sire," Vergniaud rephed, " on the firmness of the Assem- 
bly. Its members have sworn to die in supporting the rights of the people 
and the constituted anthority," 

The king took his seat. There were but few members present A mourn- , 
ful silence pervaded the hall as the deputies, with saddened countenances 
and sympathetic hearts, gazed upon the king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, 
the beautiful young princess, and the dauphin, whom the queen held by the 
hand. All angry feelings died in presence of the melancholy spectacle, for 
all felt thiit a storm was now beating agiunat the limine which no human 
power could alUiy. 

THE END OF VOL. r. 
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